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THE IMPERIAL CONFERENCE! 
Mr. H. V. Hopson 


ALTHOUGH the recent Imperial Conference produced, in the 
public eye, scarcely any tangible results at all, I believe it to have 
been an essentially constructive meeting. 

Before considering, however, the main items on its agenda, 
let us take note of certain minor questions relating to the per- 
manent machinery of co-operation in the Commonwealth. 

The Conference approved the functioning of the Imperial 
Economic Committee, the Imperial Shipping Committee and one 
or two other organs of permanent co-operation in the Common- 
wealth, and provided for their continuance. It rejected an 
Australian proposal for the establishment of an Empire Agri- 
cultural Council on the ground that the task of such a body 
could be quite well fulfilled by the Imperial Economic Committee 
or, if necessary, by ad hoc bodies set up to consider special 
questions. 

This would seem to suggest that the existing machinery for 
permanent co-operation in the Commonwealth was working 
smoothly and well, and needed no improvement. I wonder if 
that is true? Take two of the questions on which the Conference 
appointed special sub-committees: shipping and civil aviation. 
The committee on shipping declared “‘ that the maintenance of 
adequate British shipping is a matter of common concern to the 
countries of the Commonwealth.”’ Yet one hardly gets the im- 
pression that the existing means of translating that principle into 
practice are all that can be desired. Tor many years the problem 
of foreign subsidised competition, particularly on the Pacific 
routes, has been growing more and more desperate, until one 
British steamship line has been actually driven off the ocean. Yet 
the manner in which that problem has been handed back and 
forth, from ad hoc governmental consideration to the Imperial 
Shipping Committee, and from the Imperial Shipping Committee 
to the Imperial Conference, which still did not manage to bring 
its discussions to finality, suggests that the existing machinery for 


1 Address given at Chatham House on July 6th, 1937; the Rt. Hon. Sir 
Leslie Wilson, G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E., C.M.G., D.S.O., in the Chair. 
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co-operation in this field is perhaps better adapted for procrastina- 
tion than for prompt decision. 

As for civil aviation, the absence of suitable permanent 
machinery of co-operation has notoriously caused difficulties in 
the past. There was, for instance, the long-drawn-out dispute 
between the United Kingdom and Australia about the terms on 
which the air-mail flying-boat system should be started; indeed, 
whether it should be started at all, on the basis planned in this 
country. There was, again, the danger, obvious at one time, that 
local interests, and not in any sense Commonwealth interests, 
would determine the development of air-mail services across the 
Pacific and Atlantic, where co-operation with foreign countries 
was a vital factor. The Imperial Conference implicitly recognised 
these difficulties in laying down certain principles to guide future 
developments in civil aviation, notably the principle that any 
member of the Commonwealth, when negotiating with foreign 
countries, should consult beforehand with any other members of 
the Commonwealth that might be concerned. These principles 
are undoubtedly sound, but I personally believe that there ought 
to be something more, some kind of permanent Commonwealth 
Air Council, to keep developments in international flying con- 
stantly under review, and to advise the governments—secretly if 
need be—on any specific question that might arise. 

The reluctance to establish new permanent machinery of 
co-operation seems to be fundamentally due to the half-conscious 
belief in some of the Dominions, or in some sections of Dominion 
opinion, that by taking part in such a system they would be some- 
how signing away their independence. I believe that that fear 
has been losing ground lately, largely owing to its being obviously 
disproved in actual practice. Significantly enough, this is the one 
aspect of the Commonwealth connection that Mr. de Valera still 
cherishes. But the fear of losing initiative and independence still 
remains as a handicap to strengthening the permanent machinery 
for round-table discussion of common problems in the Common- 
wealth. 


That same fear certainly accounts for some of the hesitations 
that are apparent in the field of co-operation in foreign policy and 
defence, hesitations that have revealed themselves again at this 
Imperial Conference. Now, these are matters that are vital to the 
life of any nation, and I do not think we ought to grudge any 
Dominion its caution in committing itself on such issues. On 
questions of life and death, peace and war, as these may be, inter- 
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national co-operation must be based on national interests, at once 
real and realised by the people they concern, if such co-operation 
is to be of lasting value. And that principle applies as much to 
co-operation within the Commonwealth as to co-operation outside 
it. For if Commonwealth co-operation is not based on what each 
member believes to be its vital interests, then it will be only a 
facade, which will fall to the ground as soon as it is shaken by any 
practical crisis. 

Therefore, in the pursuit of co-operation in the Commonwealth, 
we have to look first to the national interests of its member 
nations, including, of course, those interests that derive from the 
racial divisions of their peoples, and not forgetting the vital 
interest that each member of the Commonwealth may see in the 
integrity of the Commonwealth itself. Such national interests 
vary. Canada’s, for instance, are very different from those of 
Australia. Hence the degree and character of co-operation that 
can be securely based on them will likewise vary, and it would be 
foolish in practice to seek too complete a uniformity of foreign 
policies and defence arrangements throughout the whole Common- 
wealth. What can be made uniform must be founded on what is 
common to all, the highest common factor of interest and outlook, 
which is not always very high. 

Failure to appreciate these facts seems to me to account for a 
good deal of the disappointment with which the alleged in- 
decisiveness of the Imperial Conference report has been received. 
What is more, failure adequately to express that fact accounts 
for the actual indecisiveness of the report. The reader of it is 
left with the difficult task of separating for himself the uni- 
formities from the differences, and the general effect is to obscure 
from public appreciation both the points of unanimous agreement 
and the points on which agreement and co-operation are closer 
among some of the Commonwealth countries than among others. 
The differences have been allowed to dilute and weaken the 
impressiveness of the uniformities. At the same time, the search 
for uniformity has allowed some of the possibilities of bilateral or 
group co-operation to pass without the emphasis that they deserve. 

Of course, uniformity has a value for its own sake in foreign 
affairs which it does not possess to the same extent in other 
branches of public life. It is dangerous to advertise differences 
of outlook or interest which other countries may seize upon and 
exaggerate for their own purposes. It is essential that the 
Commonwealth nations should follow common principles of 
foreign policy, so that when a crisis comes, however much they 
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may have differed on details, on fundamentals they will be at one. 
And it is essential, moreover, that this fact should be known 
abroad. 

Therefore, Mr. Mackenzie King’s speech in Paris the other day 
was of the very highest importance, when he said, ‘‘ We like to 
manage our own affairs, but any threat to England would immedi- 
ately bring Canada to her side.””4_ That was a very remarkable 
statement coming from Mr. Mackenzie King. It is a statement 
which places a limit upon the degree of divergence that we can 
allow ourselves, or that other countries may count upon. 

Nevertheless we ought not to be lulled by such phrases into 
an attitude of complacency about Commonwealth co-operation in 
foreign policy. ‘‘ Any threat to England would immediately 
bring Canada to her side’’"—but what constitutes a threat to 
England? Into the answer to that question could be com- 
pressed the whole content of a foreign policy. The members of 
the Imperial Conference declared unanimously that their first 
object was the preservation of peace, that their policies would be 
based on the aims and ideals of the League of Nations, that their 
armaments would never be used for purposes of aggression or for 
purposes inconsistent with the Covenant or the Kellogg Pact. 
But what are the aims of the League of Nations, and what is the 
meaning of the Covenant in the world of to-day? 

The various governments of the Commonwealth give widely 
diiierent answers to those questions. A footnote to the Imperial 
Conference report expressly reserves the right of the signatories 
to advocate and support the statements of policy which they 
respectively made at the League Assembly last September, when 
some were for one course in the development of the League’s 
future and some were for the very opposite. 

In spite of this reservation, which leaves unresolved perhaps 
the most critical issue of all in general foreign policy, the Imperial 
Conference did record a distinct trend in the foreign policies of the 
member nations of the Commonwealth, a trend away from the 
conception of a coercive League, and towards the conclusion of 
agreements with various Powers, whether within the League or 
outside it, on the basis of national diplomatic interests. We may 


1 This was the version reported in the United Kingdom press on the authority 
of Reuter. The Canadian press report, which I had not seen when this address 
was delivered, ran: ‘‘ We like to manage our own affairs. We co-operate with 
other parts of the British Empire in discussing questions of British interest. The 
fact that we have our own representation in other countries is evidence of that 
liberty and freedom which above all we prize and, were it imperilled from any 
source whatever, would bring us together again in preservation of it.” H. V. H. 
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applaud that trend or deplore it, but I think it is a fact, and I want 
to draw attention to five separate factors which encourage me to 
believe it to be a fact. 

First of all, there is the unanimous agreement on the separation 
of the Covenant from the Treaties of Peace, with the express 
purpose of enlarging the membership of the League. This can 
surely only refer to bringing Germany into the League, and 
Germany has expressed her firm opposition to the principle of 
universal collective security. 

Secondly, the Conference expressed the opinion that in 
methods of co-operation, joint inquiry and conciliation, and not in 
recourse to the use,of force between nation and nation, will the 
fullest guarantee be found for the improvement of international 
relations and respect for mutual engagements. This puts collec- 
tive security into the second rank of League purposes. 

Thirdly, the members of the Conference went out of their way 
to register a view that differences of political creed should be no 
obstacle to friendly relations between governments and countries. 
That applies to Soviet Russia no less than to the fascist dictator- 
ships, but in existing circumstances could anybody regard it as 
anything but a tentative overture to Germany ? 

Fourthly, the members of the Conference endorsed the idea of 
regional agreements which could be made to contribute to the 
cause of peace, provided they did not conflict with the League 
Covenant. That, I think, is definitely a weaker condition than 
saying that they must be within the framework of the Covenant. 

Finally, the Conference particularised this regional idea in 
respect of the Australian proposal for a pact of non-aggression and 
regional understanding in the Pacific region. 

Now, it may be wondered why I class the proposal for a Pacific 
pact as one of the straws in the wind that blows away from 
general collective security and towards an attitude of Realpolitik 
in foreign policy. Perhaps I am doing more than justice to what 
some people have regarded as a half-baked political pie. 

Yet one cannot help remembering that a considerable body of 
Australian opinion has always been uneasy about the Washington 
system, and the League of Nations system, in the Far East, which 
replaced the old system based on the Anglo-Japanese alliance. 
In 1921, it will be recalled, it was Canadian opinion which over- 
rode Australian opinion in convincing Great Britain to move into 
line with the American view of the necessary post-War settlement 
in the Pacific area, a settlement that involved giving up our 
special relations with Japan. Many Australians still hanker after 
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the idea of an Anglo- Japanese reinsurance agreement, which they 
feel would give them more real security than a policy which has 
tended to make the United States and the countries of the 
Commonwealth regard Japan as a dangerous and potentially 
hostile country. 

Now, it may be that I am quite wrong in giving this twist to 
Mr. Lyons’ proposal. I hope I am wrong, at least to this extent, 
that if it is a matter of exchanging our present cordial relations 
with the United States for better relations with Japan, I am not 
sure it would be a good bargain. But of course it need not amount 
to that, and in any case the proposal seems to have been greeted 
with a good deal of reserve. I need not apologise for following 
that side-track, because it has an important bearing on the 
second of the main fields of Commonwealth co-operation that the 
Conference explored, defence. 


On the question of defence the uniformities of outlook definitely 
yield pride of place to the differences. The summary report of the 
Conference’s proceedings contains little more than a recitation 
of national defence policies, rounded off with a few generalities. 
We are told that the Conference found general agreement among 
its members—only general agreement—that the security of each 
of their countries can be increased by co-operation in such matters 
as exchange of technical information, the continuance of arrange- 
ments for concerting the scale and the defence of ports, and 
measures for co-operation in the defence of communications and 
other common interests. At the same time, some members of 
the Commonwealth were anxious to go much further than such 
general agreement. We read in the report that “ as affecting the 
whole field of defence, great importance was attached by the 
Australian delegates to the development of co-operation in 
defence matters between the several parts of the British Common- 
wealth,” and that this was endorsed by His Majesty’s Government 
in New Zealand. I think that if those two countries were the only 
two Dominions in the Empire they would have subscribed to 
something much closer in the way of co-operation. Reading 
between the lines, one can see a good deal of progress, on paths 
that diverge from strict uniformity for the whole Commonwealth, 
in certain directions of defence co-operation and understanding. 

The function of the Singapore base in the co-operative defence 
of Commonwealth interests and territories in the Far East and the 
Pacific has been more clearly defined. So, I believe, has been the 
relation of the Royal Australian Navy to the Royal Navy in the 
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event of war in that area. Then, undoubtedly there is a clearer 
understanding and a closer mutuality over the strategy of the 
Cape route to Australia and the East, having regard to the 
vulnerability of the Mediterranean route. There is apparent, too, 
a trend towards still closer co-operation in the technique of 
defence, including similar training and uniformity of munitions. 
The purpose of this co-operation has been admirably defined in a 
sentence of the summary report : 


“Each of the Commonwealth countries would thus be enabled to 
ensure more effectively its own security, and if it so desired, to co- 
operate with other countries of the Commonwealth with the least 
possible delay.” 


Note the renewed stress on the absence of commitment in this 
particular form of co-operation. 

Again, I think there has emerged a much clearer understanding 
regarding the part to be played by the air in imperial strategy, 
and the way in which the different countries of the Commonwealth 
are to co-operate in this arm, especially in the matter of air bases 
and fuelling stations. I see here perhaps the most vital of all 
fields for future Commonwealth co-operation in defence. The 
provision of air bases and fuelling stations provides a unique 
opportunity for Commonwealth co-operation which will fulfil the 
principles that have been from time to time laid down and have 
been repeated by this Conference. 

Finally, the Conference opened up the urgent question of 
co-operation in the economics of strategy, a question that has two 
main aspects : how Great Britain is to be supplied with foodstuffs 
and raw materials in the event of war, and how the Dominions are 
to supply themselves with munitions, aeroplanes, and other manu- 
factured goods necessary to the prosecution of a war. Here the 
nations of the Commonwealth are in a dilemma. For the obvious 
answer to those questions involves a move towards greater self- 
sufficiency all round. Yet the Commonwealth nations are per- 
fectly well aware that the pursuit of self-sufficiency is itself one of 
the inner causes that create the conditions in which wars are bred. 
This fact is acknowledged in more than one passage of the report 
of the Conference, and several of the more striking statements in 
the opening speeches of the Conference referred to the need for 
economic appeasement in the cause of world peace. 


Many people have voiced serious disappointment at the lack 
of concrete results from the Conference in the field of economic 


policy. But surely it would have been unwise to pitch our hopes 
Y2 
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too high. For one thing, the agenda of the Conference itself did 
not extend beyond a general review of the problems of Empire 
trade and questions arising therefrom. The report expressly 
stated that there was no discussion on matters of detail affecting 
trade between the different parts of the British Commonwealth. 
In the second place, one does not have to be particularly cynical 
to realise that, in such affairs, general professions come more easily 
than specific performance. The Conference declared “ that the 
healthy growth of international trade accompanied by an im- 
provement in the general state of the standard of living is an 
essential step towards political appeasement.” Yet, when it came 
to considering how to translate this principle into practice, it was 
perfectly plain that unilateral lowering of tariffs was not at all 
what the Commonwealth nations had in mind. 

By common consent, the proposal for an Anglo-American 
trade agreement has been regarded as a test case. It is safe to 
say, I think, that in principle every government in the Common- 
wealth is anxious to have such an agreement concluded on as far- 
reaching a basis as possible. I would not like to rank the different 
governments in the order of their anxiety in that respect. Cer- 
tainly, it is quite false to picture, as some people have in this 
country, a reluctant and hide-bound Great Britain egged on by 
eager and enlightened ‘Dominions. Unless I am seriously mis- 
informed, when certain American proposals were laid before the 
Dominions, involving some encroachment on their existing 
privileges in the British market, they one and all replied by 
expounding the compensating advantages they would want in 
exchange, either in this market or in the United States. Curiously 
enough, it seems to have been the two countries whose spokesmen 
made the most notable references to general economic appease- 
ment, Canada and Australia, that insisted most keenly on the 
need for a counterbalance to any concessions they might be 
invited to make in favour of the United States: Canada, because 
her trade with her neighbour is so important to her, and because 
she has already concluded trade agreements both with the United 
States and with Great Britain which she regards as part of a 
balanced system, to be modified in one part if it is disturbed in 
the other; Australia, because, to be frank, the Government has to 
face a general election in a few months time, and also because 
Australia is in the midst of a trade dispute with the United States 
which has aroused a good deal of scepticism in Australian minds 
about the reputed American desire to make an_ unselfish 
contribution to freer world trade. 
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The problem of the Anglo-American trade agreement is just 
one example of the way in which the introduction of a concrete 
proposal at once transforms the clear elixir of liberal principle into 
a muddy precipitate of bilateral bargaining. 

It is exactly the same with the trade relations between the 
Commonwealth countries themselves. The Ottawa Conference 
erected a formidable structure of bilateral bargains, linked only 
by the fact that the United Kingdom gives the same preferential 
terms to all parts of the Empire. But the Ottawa Conference 
failed to establish, to my mind, any principle or series of principles 
whereby future changes of policy might be guided and tested, 
or whereby we might escape from bilateralism altogether on a 
path of progressive advance towards freer trade all round. This 

want of permanent principles was all too apparent at the Imperial 
Conference and in the discussions round its fringes. Yet I am not 
sure that the quest for such principles was not actually begun in 
earnest at this Conference. Doubt is the beginning of wisdom, 
and there is evidence on many hands of growing doubt whether 
our present plan of Empire trade agreements is the best that it 
can be made in the service of the general aim of promoting inter- 
national trade and raising the standard of living. 

Indeed, the second half of that aim—raising the standard of 
living—is itself an important innovation in Commonwealth think- 
ing on international trade questions. We owe to Australian 
spokesmen the recognition that freer world trade is by itself too 
vague an ambition to overcome the obstacles of vested interest 
and political prejudice that obstruct it. Higher standards of 
} health and nutrition are an objective much more easily seized 
upon by peoples and governments. I have no doubt that this 
idea was cultivated at the Imperial Conference, but it has only 
reached the seminal stage so far, and the actual results of the 
Conference show only the smallest of green shoots above the 
ground. 


I have left till the last the problem of nationality, because it 
is on a rather different plane from the high politics of defence and 
foreign affairs and preferences, and not in the least because it is 
unimportant. Indeed, lawyers’ problem though it may be, it is 
in many ways the key problem in Commonwealth affairs, since it 
involves the relation of the citizen to the community of which he 
isamember. The problem of nationality in the Commonwealth is 
closely bound up with the problem of the Crown, since historically 
the idea of national status is identified with the idea of personal 
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allegiance, and even now the underlying theory of British subject- 
hood, which is the basic concept in the code of Commonwealth 
nationality, is the individual’s attachment to the dominions of the 
Crown. But whereas the significance of the Crown in our con- 
stitution, apart from its great personal value, is now largely 
symbolic, and symbolism is capable of infinite variations without 
much direct effect on ordinary practical life, nationality has a 
very serious practical import for the ordinary citizen, both within 
his nation and beyondit. Evenifit is only a question of the words 
written in his passport, it comes very close to home. 

What is the basic problem of nationality in the British 
Commonwealth? It is the existence of two different kinds of 
nationality, overlapping each other. Commonwealth unity, 
handed down to us by history, has decreed that the single, all- 
Commonwealth nationality, British subjecthood, should remain 
in being, at least as a sub-stratum of common status, and this is 
still the only kind of British nationality recognised by the law of 
the United Kingdom, as is proper for the metropolis of a Common- 
wealth. At the same time, Dominion independence has decreed 
that every Dominion should determine whom it regards as its own 
citizens and what rights and duties it lays upon them. 

Not all the Dominions have followed the same path in this 
matter. The Irish Free State has taken the most extreme and, 
be it said, the most logical course, in establishing an exclusive 
Irish nationality, denying to its citizens any other nationality, and 
declaring nationals of all other countries to be aliens, although if 
they are British they are not treated as aliens in practice. The 
Union of South Africa has created Union nationality, exclusive as 
far as local rights and duties are concerned, but nevertheless 
recognising the continued existence of the common status of 
British subjects. Canada has established the class of Canadian 
citizens, which is professedly only local in its significance. 
Australia and New Zealand retain the concept, as we do, of a 
single nationality, British subjecthood, but in practice they 
discriminate in a good many ways between those whom they 
regard as Australians or New Zealanders and other British 
subjects, white or coloured. 

Now, I need not describe in detail the various practical 
difficulties to which this confusion gives rise—the fact that some 
Dominion citizens are not British subjects, the fact that some 
British subjects are citizens of two or more different parts of the 
Commonwealth. Nor need I go, I think, at length into the 
suggestions put forward by the constitutional committee of the 
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Imperial Conference for remedying such anomalies. For the fact 
is that the committee grasped the problem only to drop it like a 
hot brick. The report tells us that “ it was in no way suggested 
that any change should be made in the existing position regarding 
the common status . . . described by the term ‘ British subject.’ ”’ 
One rather wonders, if that was so, what all the agitation was about 
in South Africa when this problem was first raised by General 
Hertzog. However, we can only believe the report, from which it 
appears that the committee did not begin to tackle what seem to 
me to be the fundamental questions in regard to Commonwealth 


nationality, namely, 


1. Who confers the common status? There may be a single status, 
but there are seven different governments and seven systems of law, 
each competent to deal with this question of nationality. 

2. What does the common status mean, in practical terms of rights 
and duties of the citizen in and towards any country of the Common- 
wealth other than his own? Does it mean, for instance, that a Union 
national who is a British subject and is in this country in war-time is 
liable to conscription? This question of what the common status 
means has obviously a special significance for Indians, or wherever 
questions of race or colour discrimination arise. 

3. Is the common status or the local citizenship the basis of 
nationality for international purposes? I need hardly point out how 
intimately this question is bound up with that of the diplomatic and 
consular machinery whereby citizens are helped and protected in their 
travels or dealings abroad. The consular and diplomatic machinery 
is far from having been brought into line with the formal constitutional 
position of equal countries, each conducting its foreign relations for 
itself, because apart from a few ministers and consulates the whole 
diplomatic and consular machinery is organised and paid for by the 
United Kingdom. 


These questions were left unanswered and they will have to be 
answered sometime. I think that the omission of any attempt to 
answer them is itself significant. There is to-day no disposition 
among the governments of the Commonwealth, other than that 
of the Irish Free State, to raise profound constitutional questions. 
There is a growing tendency to rest content with practical com- 
promises and to see how things work out under the flexible system 
of self-determination that has been constructed by previous 
Imperial Conferences. 

It was General Hertzog, that seasoned nationalist, who said 
in his opening speech to this last Conference that as far as the 
constitution of the Commonwealth was concerned the principles 
on which it was founded would last, and would not require, at any 
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rate not for very many years, any further amendment. I cannot 
help feeling that this sense of satisfaction with the present con- 
stitutional system was profoundly strengthened by the practical 
testing that it had in the abdication crisis. Even since the 
abdication, in such matters as the Regency Act and the revised 
Coronation Oath, the principles of the Statute of Westminster and 
the Balfour Report have been silently at work reconstructing the 
detailed fabric of the Commonwealth constitution. 

This absence of grave constitutional issues at once deprived 
the Conference of the opportunity of producing spectacular formal 
results such as those of 1926 (the Balfour Report) or 1930 (the 
Statute of Westminster), and at the same time enabled it to tackle 
more vigorously and realistically its practical task of making the 
British Commonwealth the strongest possible instrument of world 
peace. But there was another and perhaps still more potent 
contrast with earlier post-War Conferences. They met at periods 
when faith in the continuance of, on the whole, a peaceful world 
did not seem misplaced, when a general formula, scarcely analysed 
in its implications, was a safe and easy substitute for a foreign 
policy, at least for countries situated as are the Dominions. 
Those conditions no longer hold good. The Conference met in a 
world:of open anarchy and threats of war. In foreign affairs and 
defence it had to grasp detailed facts rather than general formulas, 
and even though this process reveals more nakedly our differences 
of national interest and outlook, it also increases the strength and 
unanimity of our main international purpose. 


Summary of Discussion. 


Mr. W. F. WENTWORTH-SHIELDS drew attention to a remark made 
by the lecturer that it was over-optimistic to expect too great a uni- 
formity in matters of defence and foreign policy. This was undoubtedly 
true, yet on the other hand it seemed a pity that the Imperial Con- 
ference had not been able to go a little farther than it did in those 
matters. At the close of the last year Mr. Eden had made a speech at 
Leamington defining Great Britain’s foreign policy, which definition 
had been warmly received in practically every part of the Empire. 
For one reason they were very glad to know in definite terms what 
British foreign policy was. For another, they thought the definition, 
while reasonably comprehensive, was not so comprehensive as to make 
people at the other end of the world feel that British policy had gone a 
hundred per cent. European. Would it not have been possible for the 
Imperial Conference to formulate a resolution saying that British 
foreign policy as laid down at the end of last year by Mr. Eden received 
their general assent and approbation? Without in any way renouncing 
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their sovereignty, or committing themselves to any line of action in a 
time of crisis, they would have given a definite pronouncement to the 
world, which would have made a much greater impression on Germany, 
Italy, and Soviet Russia than anything the Conference had done. 

In the same way the resolutions dealing with defence seemed to 
be weakened by the emphasis laid upon the fact that nothing could be 
settled in advance, and no Dominion could commit itself without the 
consent of its parliament. It was open to question whether, in future 
years, there would be complete unity in the Commonwealth on matters 
of defence and foreign policy. In this case would it not be better to 
face the fact, and definitely realise that there were certain parts of the 
Commonwealth which did not wish to draw very close to British policy 
in these matters, and, on the other hand, to welcome such proposals as 
those made by Australia and New Zealand who did wish to draw closer 
to the Mother country, and to enable them to do so? The speaker 
felt that this idea had motivated Mr. Lyons’ suggestion about a Pacific 
Pact. It would help to consolidate the unity of the Commonwealth if, 
when points of disagreement arose, they were faced and not always 
glossed over with formule which obscured the real position. 


Mr. J. T. WALTON NEWBOLD said that the lecturer had said that 
the Premier of Australia had perhaps been influenced by the fact that 
in the next few months he would be facing a General Election. Did he 
not then also think that the President of the Irish Free State might 
have been influenced in his actions by the fact that he was going to face 
an election even more rapidly ? 

It was time that people began to consider the reaction of the over- 
whelming Catholic population of Ireland, the very large Catholic 
population of Canada, and the Catholic population of Australia. The 
Labour Party in Australia was quite dependent upon the Catholic vote, 
as was the Labour Party in Great Britain. Transport House was under 
no illusions as to why no elections had been won recently. Sir Walter 
Citrine, who came from Merseyside, knew quite well that the Transport 
Workers’ Union would have to beat a retreat from Liverpool just as 
they had done from Waterford, from Cork, and from Dublin when they 
had thought they would sympathise with the Government in Madrid. 
The Catholics were not averse to defending peace, but they would not 
defend that which they deemed to be Anti-Christ. 


Mr. T. DUNBABIN said that the Imperial Conference had been a 
meeting of the British Empire, and the trouble was that it was neither 
British nor an Empire. The latter fact had been legally established 
now, but most people in Great Britain, Australia and New Zealand for- 
got that it was not British. If you called South Africa British some: 
thing soon happened. Canada was less than two-thirds British, 
largely French and partly American. 

The Conference had been very interesting, a tragedy to those who 
felt, and a comedy to those who thought. It had been largely con- 
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ditioned by elections. The Australian elections had probably been 
responsible for what had been called the half-baked proposal for a 
Pacific Pact. No one seemed to want it. Australia had put it in 
and got the credit for it, while rather leaving it to Mr. Eden to imple- 
ment it. The Japanese had sent their ambassador hot-foot to Mr. 
Lyons to see what it was all about, and he went away not much wiser. 
It had gone very well with the people most closely associated with 
Australia, and to whom she must look for the future defence and 
security of the Pacific, the Soviet Government. As to the remark made 
that those who wished to co-operate more closely in defence than 
others should be allowed to do so, unfortunately Canada and South 
Africa had not wanted to co-operate, but they had not wanted others to 
do so either. South Africa said that Mr. Pirow had settled the matter 
and that was why he did not come over, and they had no more to say. 
Canada, having built two small destroyers, stood out with a side-glance 
towards Washington. 

One important result had been obtained, but had not received much 
publicity. (The way in which the British press had reported the 
Conference made one despair; most of the remarks had been ill- 
informed and some dangerous.) But Australia, New Zealand and India 
had come to an agreement resulting in a good deal of co-operation 
should there be trouble in the Pacific. Australia should make muni- 
tions, and New Zealand had agreed to send over her officers to be 
instructed. 

The one instance in which the Conference had shown an utter lack of 
imagination was with regard to economic appeasement and trade 
relations, possibly owing to the coming elections. Everything had 
gone smoothly until it came to the lists showing the things on which 
the Americans wished to have reduced quotas, and the British wished to 
see reductions. It was not a matter of so many pounds of butter and 
so much canned fruit, however important these things might be—more 
was at stake. It was vitally necessary for the Commonwealth and 
Great Britain to be united more closely with the United States. 


Mr. E. J. TARR said that reference had been made to Mr. Mackenzie 
King’s speech in Paris.1 He had discussed the reported statement 
with other Canadians and, like himself, they had been amazed, 
and did not understand the cause of the Premier’s remarks. They 
thought that probably he was not quite aware of the wording of the 
phrases he used. He would almost certainly be made aware of it when he 
returned to Canada, and would probably furnish an explanation which 
would modify the apparent meaning of his phrases. The occurrence 
had been most unfortunate because it seemed inconsistent with the 
statements he had been careful to make in the House of Commons at 
home and at the Imperial Conference itself, and it might cause mis- 
understanding because most people were apt to hear and to believe 


1 See footnote on p. 662. 
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those things which coincided with their own point of view, and therefore 
it was possible that in the opinion of many these remarks would be 
regarded as the crowning achievement of the whole Imperial Conference. 
In this case it would be the cause of most unfortunate misunderstanding. 

The speaker would like to emphasise the lecturer’s remark con- 
cerning the desirability throughout the whole realm of Commonwealth 
relations of following to the limit the possibilities of co-operation where 
common interests between a group of two or more countries made that 
possible. Why should Australia, New Zealand, and Great Britain not 
have gone as far as they wanted in London at the Imperial Conference ? 
Why should they be held back by a desire for this uniformity, which 
as the lecturer had said was only a surface uniformity, which did not 
represent genuine unity? It was not until such a policy was clearly 
and consistently followed that machinery for co-operation, such as had 
been mentioned, would begin to appear. 


Mr. W. P. MorrELt said that he did not think it in the ultimate 
interests of the British Commonwealth there should be inner and 
outer groups within it, either in matters of trade or matters of defence. 
In the first place, people in Great Britain would inevitably begin to 
regard the inner and outer groups as groups of greater and lesser 
importance to the Commonwealth. This would be a mistake, because 
the positions taken by the different Dominions were determined for 
them by the racial composition of their population, their geographical 
situation, and similar factors. The more one understood the particular 
Dominions the more it was apparent how necessary it was for each one 
to take the position that it did take. He thought too clear-cut a 
division would be misunderstood by public opinion, and then some 
mischief-makers or intellectuals might begin to suggest leaving the outer 
group alone entirely, and from this there would come serious risk of 
separation. A good deal had been said during the evening to explain 
away formule and rather involved decisions on the part of the Con- 
ference concerning defence and foreign policy. But this vagueness 
was due to the fact that the Dominion governments probably did not 
and could not know what their people would do in certain circumstances. 
This was a possible explanation of Mr. Mackenzie King’s remarks in 
Paris. While in the House of Commons and at the Imperial Conference 
he had been careful to put forward the general Canadian point of view, 
but when speaking informally he had perhaps given his personal opinion 
as to what would happen in the circumstances he mentioned. If 
vague generalities were thought to hamper Imperial policy, would 
specific commitments that aroused considerable disagreement help the 
situation? Those who criticised the Dominion Prime Ministers for 
not specifically committing their countries should remember that Sir 
Edward Grey had been in exactly the same position with regard to 
British public opinion before the Great War, and had therefore been 
unable to commit the British Cabinet to any definite line of action. 
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Mr. J. McL. Haitc agreed that more would be accomplished if 
people in the Mother country and in the Dominions were helped to 
know and understand each other better. Great Britain’s policy was 
naturally dictated by her proximity to Europe, while Canada’s policy 
must be dictated by her geographical, cultural and economic proximity 
to the United States. The speaker had been in England for three 
months, and considered that American and Canadian visitors, film stars 
and wealthy tourists, were given a great welcome. But he had just 
seen sixteen Canadian boys off to Canada. They had been in England 
trying to find work, therefore not mixing with the well-to-do or the upper 
classes. They were returning with the impression that, generally 
speaking, people in England were not pleasantly inclined towards 
the United States. They were going back feeling very pro-American, 
which was good in itself, but harmful if it had to be at the expense of 
British loyalty. So it would be a good thing if there were more 
understanding of the good that was being done in America, less 
emphasis on the gangster and more on the G-man. The world was 
getting smaller, and it was necessary, when speaking in terms of the 
Dominions, to think also in world terms, internationally, and to try to 
understand the ways of those who seemed a long way off. This type 
of thought would best serve both the cause of Empire unity and the 
cause of world peace. 


Mr. M. ZvEGINTzOV remarked that the lecturer had said that 
although there had been no mention at the Imperial Conference of 
detail with regard to trade, the subject was raised in principle : had the 
unconditional most-favoured-nation clause been mentioned? Because 
it was this clause which had made it impossible for the Ottawa agree- 
ments, which were a system of a low-tariff group, to become a basis for a 
broader world system on similar lines. This was an important point 
if the Empire was to be regarded as the starting-point for a revival of 
world trade and raising of the standard of living. In short, at the 
Conference had the trend for the Empire been towards greater ex- 
clusiveness or towards greater universality and greater co-operation 
with other nations? 


Mr. H. V. Hopson said that the published report made no reference 
to the most-favoured-nation clause, but he thought that it must have 
come into the discussions. He could sympathise with the view of the 
last speaker that the clause hindered the formation of a low-tariff 
group. It must be remembered, however, that this clause was a key 
point in the American economic programme. 

The lecturer was grateful to Mr. Tarr for his remarks concerning 
Mr. Mackenzie King’s speech in Paris. He had himself said in his 
address that it could not be considered as a reason for complacency 
with regard to British foreign policy. In so far as it represented a 
Canadian attitude, however, he thought it imposed a limitation upon 
the degree of difference that could be allowed between the policies of the 
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two countries. If too wide divergences were allowed to grow up, a 
split between the component parts of the Empire might be replaced by a 
split within one of the countries of the Empire (especially in a country 
where there was a large non-British minority and considerable difference 
of opinion), and it was difficult to say which would be the more 
dangerous. 

To this extent the lecturer could agree with Mr. Morrell, but was he 
not confusing appearance with reality? ‘Inner and outer groups” 
was a bad description, but in a sense such groups already existed. 
Oddly enough, they did not always coincide with popular belief on the 
subject. In many ways, for instance, the degree of co-operation 
between South Africa and the United Kingdom with regard to defence 
was a model for the whole Commonwealth; for as far as it went it was 
clear-cut and decisive. 

He agreed absolutely with the proposal that those Dominions who 
wished to draw closer to the United Kingdom should be allowed to do 
so, and that necessary machinery for enabling them to do so should be 
set up, with the proviso that this should not absolve us from seeking 
the necessary minimum of uniformity in foreign policy. But in actual 
practice things were done in Commonwealth relations which were not 
always put into White Papers. For instance, everyone knew that 
there was close naval co-operation with Australia but none with 
Canada, who had no navy worth the name. But there seemed to him 
to be a little conflict between this point made by the first speaker and 
the suggestion that Mr. Eden’s Leamington speech might be taken as a 
basis for a uniform Commonwealth foreign policy. The memorable part 
of that speech was a list of British commitments, mentioning Iraq and 
other interests that did not in the least concern Canada, for instance. 
It would, he agreed, be a good starting-point for a discussion upon 
foreign policy, but the Dominions could not be expected to subscribe to 
detailed British commitments. 


Mr. WENTWORTH SHIELDS said that he had meant merely that a 
resolution might be passed expressing the agreement of the Dominions 
in this policy of Great Britain without committing themselves, and 
simply as a pointer to foreign nations. 


Mr. Hopson said that this was undoubtedly a more reasonable 
suggestion—that the policy should be approved in the same way as the 
Locarno agreement had been accepted by the Dominions as a contri- 
bution to peace, without their committing themselves in any way toit. 














CANADA IN WORLD AFFAIRS! 
Mr. E. J. Tarr, K.C., LL.D. 


BEFORE considering Canada’s position in world affairs it may 
be well, at the risk of labouring the obvious, to say something 
about the country and its people. This will be a search for 
facts which may reasonably be expected to influence foreign 
policy. 

Canada has four populated regions, no two adjoining, but 
separated by extensive barriers of rock and waste. André 
Siegfried, in his recent work Canada, says : 


“Each of these regions, rich or poor, empty or populated, corre- 
sponds to an adjoining region in the United States, of which it is 
merely an extension. For this reason the Maritime Provinces are 
irresistibly attracted towards New England, the Valley of the St. 
Lawrence towards New York, the Prairies towards the American West, 
and British Columbia towards the American Pacific Coast.” 


Each of these four sections has economic interests distinctly 
its own, and the central portion, comprising Ontario and Quebec, 
has more than half our population and, consequently, a majority 
of the members of parliament. Wealth is largely concentrated 
in these provinces, and while the other sections are by no means 
united, each has, or thinks it has, great grievances resulting from 
federal policies. 

Nature demands north and south relationships, but Con- 
federation is trying, with indifferent success, to reject that 
demand by creating a long, ribbon-like strip stretching from east 
to west. J. W. Dafoe, in Canada: An American Nation, has 
well said : 


‘‘More than any country in the world, Canada is the result of 
political, not economic, forces.” 


In spite of artificial barriers, we trade much more with the 
United States than with any other country, and Canadians cross 
the international border more frequently than they storm the 
dividing barriers between their own populated areas. Canadians, 


1 Address given at Chatham House on June 15th, 1937; Mr. Clement 
Jones, C.B., in the Chair. 
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by the hundreds of thousands, have emigrated to the south, and 
they, with their recent descendants, constitute a group which, in 
size, is very substantial in relation to the present population of 
Canada. 

Siegfried describes the result by saying : 


“There is the same material structure in both Canada and the 
United States, their customs are the same in every way, the same 
methods of work in factories and offices, and the same amusements. 
Canadians like the American cinema, the American radio, American 
sports, and American papers, and could not do without them... . 

“ Because of the common material level of existence, the Canadians 
are riveted, economically and socially, to the United States. They 
would never be willing to link up with Europe at a lower level, and 
there you have an argument against which neither sentiment nor 
politics will prevail... . 

“‘ All the vexations in the world are not enough to enable politics 
to set up an effective barrier between the two countries. In daily 
life each of the Canadian provinces carries on closer relations with its 
neighbouring state across the border than it does with either England 
or even with the other Canadian provinces. There is a natural 
affiliation that is quite independent of the flag. . . . 

“An American is one of themselves and less of a stranger than an 
Englishman.” 


There are reasons, historical and economic, why the general 
attitude in Canada towards the outside world should differ from 
that of the people of the United States. Canadians do not, to 
the same extent as do Americans, suffer from an anti-European 
complex. History partially explains this. The American Colonies 
fought a war to free themselves, and thereby achieved nationhood. 
Canada, through a process of peaceful evolution, arrived at 
nationhood without breaking her trans-Atlantic ties. 

The economic factor, which naturally makes for a differing 
attitude on the part of Canadians, is the dependence of Canada 
upon export trade. This dependence is relatively much greater 
than that of the United States, and will continue so because of 
less diversification of climate. Under no possible stretch of the 
imagination could Canada ever achieve an autonomous economy. 
Even North American autonomy would be crushing in its effect 
upon our western plains. The Prairie Provinces, while farthest 
from the sea, are, more than any other section of Canada, directly 
dependent on non-American foreign markets, and consequently 
these Provinces are more world-conscious than any other portion 
of Canada. Eastern industry’s need of Western purchasing power 
is an indirect dependence upon world markets, and thus not so 
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powerful in the formation of opinion. Eastern exports go more 
largely to the United States than do those of the Prairies. 


We have viewed the house, or, rather, the four-room flat, in 
which eleven million Canadians reside, and have taken a glimpse 
at their neighbours. Do the occupants of this structure comprise 
a normal national family ? 

Thirty per cent. of our people are French; twenty per cent. 
are from other non-British stocks; one-half are of British birth 
or descent, including those who have come from the United 
States. The British percentage is decreasing because of the 
higher birth-rates of the non-British groups. Immigration is at 
a low ebb now, and its recovery would not reverse the trend. 
Times of heavy immigration to Canada have usually coincided 
with emigration to the United States. The recurrence of these 
conditions would probably still further lower the proportion of 
the British element in Canada. Canada is no longer, and will 
never again become, racially British, and to-day is probably less 
so than the United States. Professor W. B. Hurd has calculated 
that, on the basis of current birth-rates in Canada, the French 
stock would exceed the British in thirty-four years and each 
would constitute less than forty per cent. This calculation is 
not a prophecy, and disregards immigration and emigration, the 
effect of which, however, on the racial percentages is usually 
exaggerated. 

The French are in every sense the most homogeneous and com- 
pact group. They possess a love of country greater than that of 
most other Canadians, but unfortunately it is not a love of 
Canada, but of French Canada. The French Canadian from 
Quebec when in Toronto or Winnipeg feels himself on foreign 
soil, just as if he were in Buffalo or Minneapolis. He is not a 
materialist. Religious and cultural values are real to him. 

Jean Bruchesi, until recently of Montreal University, is an 
able French Canadian of moderate views who is constantly 
striving for better understanding between the races. The 
following are extracts from his article in Maclean’s Magazine of 
June 15th, 1937. In speaking with approval of the attitude of 
the French Canadians he says : 


“There is only one country in the world which has the right to 
demand all his efforts, all his sacrifices, even of life itself, and that 
country is neither France nor Great Britain, it is Canada. . . . As to 
the external policy of Great Britain and of the Empire, he holds to 
the supremacy of the interests of Canada over those of England or of 
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any other British nation. History has taught him that Great Britain 
regards only her own interests and that she has always in the past, 
and always will, fight for those interests first. . . . Great Britain is 
looking after her own interests, and she is right; but Canada is also 
right when she wants to look after her own interests, which are not, 
save in very few instances, those of Great Britain.” 


The same author, in a recent article “‘ A French Canadian 
View of Canada’s Foreign Policy,’’ says: 


“We are an American nation, and it is this indubitable fact which 
should inspire at least our external policy.” 


The judgment of André Siegfried, a non-Canadian authority, 
is of value. In Canada, he says: 


“What is the real national sentiment of the French Canadians? 
If I can rely on what they have themselves told me, their only instinc- 
tive feeling of patriotism is towards their province, not towards 
Canada as a whole. French Canada, to them, is the only reality... . 
The average French Canadian of the Province of Quebec, especially 
the peasant, looks upon Canada merely as a cold, legal entity, to 
which he need not always be strictly loyal. . . . 

“The French Canadians consider themselves among the oldest 
inhabitants of America, and they feel that their destinies lie in the 
New World. When they see old Europe plunging into an abyss of 
quarrels that menace her very existence, they stiffen up with bitter 
brutality and refuse to be implicated. Thus, as Americans, they deny 
any close relationship with either France or Europe. . . . 

“The French Canadians accept the British régime because it 
guarantees them the essentials of religion and language; in other 
words, it allows them to remain distinct.” 


In comment on this last sentence of Dr. Siegfried it may be 
stated that there has in recent years been a growing recognition 
in Quebec that the British Parliament would not resist the 
demands of Canada merely because of Quebec’s dissent. There 
has resulted a growth of opinion in favour of taking over control 
in Canada of the British North America Act with rigid pro- 
visions protecting language and religion. When this is accom- 
plished, as it surely will be, the French Canadian will no longer 
look to Westminster for protection against the rest of Canada. 

The majority of Canadians of other non-British stocks have 
come to us since the turn of the century. They are of many 
races, and it is dangerous to generalise regarding opinion and 
sentiment. It may be said, however, that the large majority 
are appreciative of what Canada has meant to them in providing 
opportunity in a material sense. One may say that they are 
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loyal to Canada, but it would be idle to contend that they have 
yet developed a deep love of country or attachment to the soil. 
They are not anti-British, but naturally they have little or no 
Empire or Commonwealth sentiment. A safe prophecy is that 
they will become more and more thoroughly Canadian, and will 
continue to adjust their attitudes towards all other countries on 
the basis of Canadian interests, and Canadian interests alone, 
except in occasional instances where loyalties to countries of 
origin may struggle for recognition. 

Peculiar as it may seem, Canadians of British stock are the 
least united of the three groups regarding their attitude to other 
countries. We have Canadians who are definitely English before 
they are Canadian. Some of these know it and acknowledge it 
with pride; others are unconscious of the fact. We have those 
whose Canadianism is so extreme that it amounts almost to 
fanaticism and leads to an isolationist attitude, with almost a 
total blindness not only to the duties but also to the benefits of 
international co-operation. Between these two extremes the 
majority of English-speaking Canadians are to be found, but 
with widely varying shades of view. A classification under such 
headings as Imperialists, Collectivists, Isolationists, North 
Americans, would require various sub-divisions and still leave 
some in no-man’s-land. There is a constant shifting, as the 
result of economic changes, international conditions, and factors 
of sentiment. It is understandable that most observers over- 
estimate the strength of the so-called Imperialist element because 
it is over-represented in big business, finance, government and 
church. The different schools react on each other in innumer- 
able ways; for example, the Imperialism of the Imperialist 
intensifies the Isolationism of the Isolationist, and the reverse is 
equally true. Attachment in British North America to Great 
Britain may well have been a decisive factor in the middle of the 
last century in making it possible for Canada to be born. There 
can be little doubt, however, that in the recent past this attach- 
ment has prevented us from achieving a greater degree of national 
unity. The French call us “ Anglais’ and think they are the 
only Canadians. 

While geographical, economic and racial divisions are the most 
important, our lack of religious homogeneity might become a 

. matter of prime significance in this world of conflicting ideologies. 
Canada is forty per cent. Roman Catholic, and the Protestant 
majority is not closely knit. 


We are exceedingly young. In looking back over the years 
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one recognises that the realisation of Canadian nationhood has 
come to Canadians gradually. Our participation in the War 
brought it to some, and it first came to others by reason of 
Canada’s becoming a member of the League of Nations in her 
own right. To many others the realisation did not come until 
after the 1926 Imperial Conference. It is largely true that the 
Conference merely defined the constitutional development which 
had already taken place, but those Canadians who were most 
vigorous in insisting that this was the case were those who had 
consistently opposed the growth and refused to admit its signifi- 
cance until it had been officially defined. It was such incidents, 
however, that radiated a national atmosphere and thus modified 
the attitude of the many who are dependent for their views 
upon the air they breathe, rather than upon the functioning of 
the mind. 

Canada, nevertheless, is not yet a nation as is England, or 
France, or even Switzerland. We have too many conflicting 
loyalties. Our sources of tradition are too diverse. Our sectional 
differences, racial, economic and geographical, are too pronounced. 
The loyalty of French Canadians is concentrated too narrowly 
and that of many English Canadians is spread too broadly. The 
achieving of national unity, the development of a unified national 
spirit based on a common love of country will take time. A 
disturbing thought is that time may not be given us. 

The Canadian who puts England first does not realise the 
extent to which he is rendering England a disservice. It should 
be apparent that in the Canada which we have been putting 
under the microscope national unity can never be achieved 
except on the basis of putting Canada first, not only in national 
policies, but also in the hearts of her people. Canada can never 
become a dependable associate for Great Britain or any other 
nation until conditions are such as to develop unequivocally clear 
policies which carry with them the general support of her 
people. 


In view of Canada’s geographical position, the composition of 
her people and her economic needs, what would be the natural 
policy for her to follow in the world as it is to-day, if the Common- 
wealth relationship did not exist? As with any other nation, 
the purpose of Canada’s foreign policy would be to seek security 
as the first essential and, with it, the maximum of economic 
advantages consistent with a policy assuring security. 

There is no conceivable alliance which could be made which 
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would protect us against the United States if that country decided 
upon a policy of aggression. Therefore, the keystone of our 
policy would be the maintenance of friendship with the United 
States. This would result in the exercise of great care not to 
form any association that might involve us in disputes in which 
the United States were not involved. We would take reasonable 
measures within our means to protect ourselves from possible 
attack by a non-American nation, not necessarily to the extent 
of being able to maintain ourselves against all comers, but to 
enable us at least to resist sporadic raids. Sir Arthur Willert, 
in The Empire in the World, says : 


“Were the Empire to break up and Canada to be thrown on her 
own resources, the United States would resist her invasion from across 
either ocean as firmly and for the same defensive reason as we have 
always opposed the conquest by some ambitious Power of the shores 
of the continent over against our island.” 


Canada, like France and Belgium, has advantages as well as 
disadvantages arising out of her geographical position. Our 
natural policy, therefore, would be to accept to the maximum 
consistent with self-respect the benefits provided by geography. 

In the realm of external trade the United States are also the 
greatest factor in our life. We trade with them more than with 
any other country. They buy about as much from us as does 
Great Britain, and we purchase very much more from them than 
from any other source. Our purchases from them are also more 
essential to our economic life, including much raw material and 
foodstuffs. This is all in spite of artificial barriers aimed at 
forcing trade into Commonwealth channels. Our economic 
dependence upon our neighbours appears even more pronounced 
when “invisible ’’ items, such as tourist traffic, are taken into 
account. We have, however, important exports, such as wheat, 
for which we cannot hope to obtain an adequate market in the 
United States, and therefore in the economic field our relations 
with Great Britain are exceedingly important, ranking second 
only to those with our neighbour. Three-quarters of our trade is 
with these two countries. Hence our natural policy, while 
dominatingly North American, would be to develop the closest 
possible relations with Great Britain in particular and, in general, 
to further international trade. 

But the Commonwealth relationship does exist, with all that 
it means in tradition and in close association with other nations 
with similar institutions and, broadly speaking, common pur- 
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poses. To what extent, if any, should it cause Canada to diverge 
from what, unquestionably, is its natural policy with respect to 
the outside world? That is a question to which Canadians give 
a wide variety of answers, with no one predominating. 

Progress towards unity has been made in recent years to the 
extent that the vast majority of Canadians now think they want 
our policy based essentially on Canada’s interests, although, with 
some, sentiment may prejudice judgment. Even amongst those 
of calm judgment there is no general agreement. As already 
stated, some believe the League of Nations should still be central, 
some the Commonwealth, others North America, and others con- 
tend for a thorough-going policy of isolation. The various schools 
shade into each other, and there are some whose views are not 
readily classified. It is significant that many have deep con- 
viction, and will not be passive in attitude if a policy be adopted 
which irrevocably abandons their cherished objectives. 

Canada, then, is a nation more than usually dependent upon 
international trade, divided vertically into several physical parts 
with widely varying economic interests, and with horizontal 
psychological and emotional divisions. This nation is a member 
of the League of Nations, a member of the Commonwealth, and 
is situated on the North American Continent immediately adjoin- 
ing the United States. The task of shaping foreign policy 
becomes a phase of the problem of building national unity. This 
cannot be emphasised too strongly, and it is scarcely necessary to 
mention that no nation, except at its peril, can adopt a foreign 
policy involving war commitments, moral or legal, if based merely 
on majority opinion. General support is essential, and in Canada 
the distribution of the majority among the different sections is a 
matter of prime concern. 

It remains to review present Canadian foreign policy, to note 
any recent change in emphasis, and to speculate regarding the 
future. 

Escott Reid gives an analysis of present policy in a recent 
article in The Canadian Journal of Economics and Political Science. 
This followed an article in the University of Toronto Quarterly, 
from which the Premier quoted in the House of Commons Defence 
debate last February. The following are Mr. King’s words from 
Hansard : 

‘“‘Let me quote from an article which appeared in the University 
of Toronto Quarterly of last month; it is written by Mr. Escott Reid. 
It deals with Canada’s Foreign Policy. I cite it because it gives in 
a concise form certain phases of that policy. Mr. Reid has based 
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what he has written very largely upon what has been said in this House 
of Commons. He says: 

“*Mr. King’s foreign policy, as deduced from his statements 
and actions since his reassuming office on October 23rd, 1935, 
can be summed up as follows : 

1. The guiding principle in the formulation of Canada’s 
foreign policy should be the maintenance of the unity of Canada 
as a nation. 

2. Canada’s foreign policy is, in the main, not a matter of 
Canada’s relations to the League, but of Canada’s relations to the 
United Kingdom and the United States. 

3. Canada should, as a general rule, occupy a back seat at 
Geneva or elsewhere when European or Asiatic problems are 
being discussed. 

4. Canada is under no obligation to participate in the military 
sanctions of the League or in the defence of any other part of the 
Commonwealth. 

5. Canada is under no obligation to participate in the economic 
sanctions of the League. 

6. Before the Canadian Government agrees in future to 
participate in military or economic sanctions or in war, the 
approval of the parliament or people of Canada will be secured. 

7. Canada is willing to participate in international inquiries 
into international economic grievances.’ 


“ That, I think, is a very good statement of some of the features 
of Canada’s foreign policy. Possibly it stresses too much what has 
to do with possible wars and participation in war, and it does not 
emphasise enough, in my opinion, what has been done in the way of 
trade policies and removal of causes of friction. between this and other 
countries. But it does point out certain features that have a direct 
bearing on these estimates. . . . 

“In the course of this debate it has been necessary at different 
times from this side of the House to repeat that what we are doing 
we are doing for Canada, and for Canada alone. That has been 
necessary for the reason that an impression has been created that 
what we were doing had relation to some expeditionary force which 
would be sent overseas. When we say that what we are doing we 
are doing for Canada alone, we mean that what we are doing is for 
the defence of our country within the territorial waters of the coasts 
of our country and within Canada itself for the defence of Canada. 
But I hope it will not be thought that because we have laid emphasis 
on the fact that what we are doing we are doing for Canada, we are 
not thereby making some contribution towards the defence of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations as a whole, or that we are not 
making some contribution towards the defence of al] English-speaking 
communities, that we are not making some contribution towards the 
defence of all democracies, that we are not making some contribution 
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towards the defence of all those countries that may some day neces- 
sarily associate themselves together for the purpose of preserving their 
liberties and freedom against an aggressor, come from wherever he 
may. I say that while we are doing what we are doing for Canada, 
we believe that in this way we can make the most effective contribution 
towards the security of all countries that may have like institutions, 
like ideals, and principles of freedom similar to our own.” 


The outline as quoted by the Premier and as qualified by his 
increased emphasis upon economic co-operation (an emphasis 
which was clearly underlined by him at this year’s Imperial 
Conference) may be taken as an authoritative summary of 
Canada’s present foreign policy. Its most significant features 
are the clear renunciation of the League of Nations as being 
central and the careful avoidance of choice between the Common- 
wealth and North America. When Mr. King assumed office he 
adopted the League policy which he inherited from his pre- 
decessor. On October 29th, 1935, he made a statement acknow- 
ledging that in accepting the conclusion that Italy had resorted 
to war in violation of its obligations under Article 12 of the 
Covenant, the nations so doing were considered thereby to have 
accepted the obligation of applying against Italy sanctions as 
provided under Article 16. The pronounced lessening of League 
emphasis in the declared present policy, and in particular with 
respect to sanctions, is therefore in effect an acknowledgment of 
recent change in attitude. Clearly this resulted from the Abys- 
sinian affair, which also caused modification of policy in other 
countries. Mr. King, however, while retreating from the League, 
has been careful not to advance on any other front, and in his 
words last quoted gave comfort in turn to the Isolationist, to 
the Imperialist, and to the North American. 

This is not necessarily an adverse criticism of the Premier’s 
position. His guiding principle of Canadian unity is surely 
fundamental. The constructive task of Canadian statesmanship 
to-day is to avoid a serious cleavage through the making of an 
unmistakable choice between North America and the Common- 
wealth. On this issue the Isolationist is with the North American, 
as the difference between them is largely one of degree. Events 
may force a sudden choice, and therein lies the national danger I 
shudder to contemplate. In the meantime, some critics will say 
that Canada’s policy is to have no policy. 

As one reads the speech above quoted, there comes to mind 
the juggler who, with great dexterity, keeps several balls in the 
air. The balls are Isolationism, North Americanism, Imperialism 
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and Collectivism. One sees them going up and coming down 
with rhythmic regularity, and suddenly they are lost in the 
polished phrases of a platitudinous peroration—the magician’s 
handkerchief. And yet it is statesmanship honestly striving for 
national unity. 

Mr. Reid in one of his articles quoted Mr. Harold Nicolson as 
saying, in another connection, that “‘ the essence of a good foreign 
policy is certitude,” and though “an uncertain policy is always 
bad,” yet “on the other hand, parliamentary and press opposi- 
tion is less likely to concentrate against an elastic foreign policy 
than against one which is precise. It is thus a grave temptation 
for a Foreign Minister under the democratic system to prefer an 
idealistic formula, which raises only intellectual criticism, to a 
concrete formula which is open to popular attack.” 

Canadian policy to-day cannot meet the test of ‘ certitude,” 
not because our Foreign Minister has yielded to temptation, but 
rather because he has bowed to national necessity. This is 
admittedly unsatisfactory to those nations with whom Canada is 
associated, and only sympathetic understanding will avoid 
annoyance. 


«ae 


As to the future, my purpose is not to make an argument, 
but rather to endeavour to draw conclusions. These carry no 
authority except as representing the judgment of one first- 
generation Canadian who loves his country and has a warm attach- 
ment to this land of his father. 

Canada is not a united nation. We have one of those vicious 
circles which abound in the world to-day. A positive policy of 
undeviating Canadian nationalism based unreservedly on Canadian 
interests is essential to unity, and yet lack of unity seems to make 
such a policy impossible. The circle must be broken, and this 
can be done only by irresistible natural forces against which 
prejudices and sentiment cannot prevail. These forces arise out 
of our North American position, which is the underlying control- 
ling factor in Canada’s life. Ultimately all other interests must 
be subordinated to it. Any other policy would be artificial, 
internally disrupting, and would finally collapse in its contest 
with reality. Commonwealth relations as intimate as consistent 
with such North Americanism are feasible and highly desirable 
for Canada if agreeable to her British associates. 

A law-abiding world is of primary interest to Canada, apart 
from all other reasons, because of her dependence upon trade. 
The removal of apprehension of being drawn into conflicts not 
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vital to Canadian interests will make possible a more whole- 
hearted co-operation in the development, when the opportunity 
comes, of a world order based on law and equity. 

This is not the occasion to discuss the reasons for the League’s 
failure, to which Canada contributed. The fact is, however, 
that the greatly lowered prestige of the League, and the removal 
of it from the dominatingly central position in the policies of the 
British nations, have deprived Canada of the only possibility of 
avoiding the necessity of making either the Commonwealth or 
North America central in her policy. A general collective system 
steadily strengthening its position in the world would have made 
unnecessary a regional or group choice by providing the basis 
for a practically possible external policy. Thus the failure of 
the League to live up to expectations, with our consequent retreat 
from it, increases the difficulties of Canadian leadership in shaping 
foreign policy. The common ground is no longer available, and 
the clamouring for a choice between the Commonwealth and 
North America may be expected to increase. A chart of the 
curve of North Americanism would show that it has been rising, 
intermittently perhaps, but substantially. 

While the choice could not be irrevocably made at present 
without serious cleavage, wise leadership in Canada should be on 
the alert to achieve in Canadian foreign policy a definite and 
clear-cut North Americanism. To move too slowly or too rapidly 
in relation to public opinion would be equally threatening to 
national unity. To adopt the right pace will require statesman- 
ship of high quality, characterised partially, it is true, by leader- 
ship which follows rather than leads, but requiring vision and 
courage to ensure steady progress. 

In this way certitude in policy may be attained, and the 
result would be a North American nation with a strong pro- 
British bias. If the destination is not reached by the evolu- 
tionary process, but as the result of sharp internal conflict, the 
danger is that we may become a North American nation without 
a pro-British bias, or perhaps having an anti-British sentiment, 
with resulting great loss to the richness of our national life and, 
you may think, with detriment to Great Britain and the other 
nations of the Commonwealth. If it should happen, as it possibly 
may, that a choice be made rejecting North Americanism, natural 
forces would inevitably lead to reaction reversing the decision 
and bringing the evils resulting from clash rather than the benefits 
of natural growth. 

Canadian Imperialists, realising that time works against the 
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adoption of the policy upon which their hearts are set, will 
doubtless endeavour to take advantage of any situation which 
may temporarily strengthen Commonwealth sentiment. Tem- 
porary success in having this expressed in an Imperialist policy 
would not avoid ultimate defeat, and might mean the breaking 
of the Commonwealth ties in an atmosphere of antagonism. The 
part of good statesmanship on both sides of the Atlantic is to 
moderate Imperialist sentiment in Canada so that it will not tend 
to lead to policies not containing the requisites of permanence. 

It would be wise to abandon figures of speech denoting differ- 
ences of status, but, if one clings to the family metaphor in 
describing the Commonwealth, he should remember that nature 
and events have married Canada, a daughter, to the North 
American continent; and there is no divorce law. A daughter’s 
marriage results in a readjustment of interests and responsibilities, 
but happily does not necessitate the breaking of the family ties. 
Canada’s foreign policy will not be clear, consistent and depend- 
able until Canadians, by a more general recognition of funda- 
mental factors, make it politically possible for a Canadian 
Government to banish evasion from its Foreign Office. Progress 
towards that end ought not to be regretted by the other members 
of the Commonwealth, but welcomed as an approach to a soundly 
based relationship with elements of permanence. Surely it is 
better for Great Britain to have Canada’s close friendship and 
co-operation as a North American nation within the Common- 
wealth rather than as a member of the Commonwealth in, but 
not of, North America. The former may be permanent; the 
latter could not be. Moreover, even if the latter relationship 
were possible, it would be much less beneficial to Great Britain, 
because Canada, first a North American nation and, as such, a 
member of the Commonwealth, can surely make its most effective 
contribution in the field of Anglo-American relations, so funda- 
mental in British policy and to world peace. 

It is interesting to consider other Dominions in order to 
ascertain whether or not the underlying natural policy is in 
each case the same as a policy which gives the central place to 
Commonwealth co-operation. 

Australia and New Zealand would, no doubt, co-operate 
closely with each other and together look for a strong naval ally 
as protection against possible aggression from the north. Theoreti- 
cally there would be two possibilities, but practically one only. 
The absence of American interests in the area and the general 
attitude in the United States towards outside commitments 
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would make Great Britain the obvious choice. Not only would 
the objective of security lead to Great Britain, but in the economic 
realm close relations with that country would be the most 
beneficial because of her being the greatest potential market 
for raw materials and foodstuffs. Thus with these two Dominions, 
having homogeneous populations of British stock, Sentiment, 
Security and Economic Welfare pull together as a team. These 
countries would also be interested in co-operation with South 
Africa, because of the strategic position of the latter on the 
alternative route to their naval ally and principal market. 

South Africa’s security would seem to depend upon the non- 
establishment in the southern half of the continent of a poten- 
tially hostile Power, and protection against a possible attack 
founded upon sea power. Great Britain, because of her present 
African interests and naval strength, is the one Power which 
might meet the need. Owing to the place of gold in its economy, 
South Africa is not relatively so dependent upon raw material 
exports as are Australia and New Zealand, nevertheless, Great 
Britain is her greatest potential market. The team is not quite 
so well mated, but Security and Economic Welfare pull together, 
although Sentiment may drag a little. 

While going through the phase of transition from Empire to 
Commonwealth it was natural to think of the Dominions as a 
group and the problem as that of readjusting the relations of the 
group with Great Britain. The task now is the attainment of 
the maximum of mutually beneficial co-operation. In this phase 
the Dominions are no longer a group, but rather Great Britain 
and these other nations are individuals, independent sovereign 
States, no two with the same interests. The range of common 
interest between Great Britain and Canada is not the same as 
that between Great Britain and Australia, or between Great 
Britain and any other member of the Commonwealth. Similarly, 
the common interests of any two of the Dominions do not coincide 
with those of any other two. The cause of Commonwealth unity 
would be advanced by a lessened striving for uniformity. We 
need a technique making possible, without any element of 
recrimination, varying degrees of co-operation and obligation in 
keeping with varying common interests and responsibilities. 

As the Empire grew into the Commonwealth many had grave 
doubts as to the wisdom of the development, but now all unite 
in regarding it as an achievement and welcome the Common- 
wealth as a group of co-operating sovereign States. The emphasis 


in thinking, however, has been upon status, and we must move 
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on to facilitate functioning. Sovereign status is merely a means 

to an end; namely, the welfare of the people of the nation. 

The purpose of the development has been to enable each national 

unit to conduct its affairs, domestic and external, in what it 

believes to be its own best interests. As these interests vary 

among the nations, varying policies must result, and the con- 

tinuance of association as a British group will be dependent no ) 
longer upon the constitutional right to adopt desired national 
policies, but upon the possibility of instituting such policies to 
the accompaniment of general understanding and goodwill among 
the British nations. 

I may be accused of over-simplification in my dealing with 
Canada and its place in world affairs. Anticipating the charge, 
I plead guilty, but only in a narrow and technical sense. To 
follow in turn each of the innumerable Canadian currents and 
cross-currents would be hopelessly confusing, and my purpose 
has been to visualise with you the peacefully flowing stream in 
which they may all unite if Nature has her way. My hope is 
that I have been sufficiently objective to be thought-provoking 
and sufficiently provocative to stimulate a frank and penetrating 
discussion. 


OO eS a ee ea 


Summary of the Discussion. : 


THE Hon. T. A. CRERAR said that he agreed that the lecturer’s lk 
treatment of the subject would provoke discussion. With regard to 
some aspects of his remarks he did not feel quite so pessimistic as the 
lecturer appeared to be. Nevertheless he had stressed some of the P 
problems to be dealt with in Canada during the next twenty-five C 
or fifty years. In spite of the diversity of races in Canada there was 


a growing understanding of the nature and value of British institu- a 
tions. The great contribution that Great Britain had made to the 2 
world had been the spread of the doctrine of freedom, representative _ 
government, liberty and human advancement. In that road there it 
might be some dark patches, but the facts that the North American Yr 
continent, the Australasian continent, a good part of Asia, much of tc 
South Africa spoke the English language and had the British ideals fo 
of freedom and justice were among the really significant things in the li 
world to-day. Se 
of 

CoMMANDER Ross said that although he had never been to Canada, be 

he was of Canadian origin, and his great-grandfather, Robert Baldwin, a 
ty) 


had been responsible for achieving responsible self-government for 
Canada. One battle he had waged with friend and foe had been to pI 
preserve the political and religious rights of the French Canadians 
against the threat to them from the predominant British, who wished 
to submerge them. The fact that they now had their own religion 
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and language had seemed to the lecturer to be a bar to their taking 
their place in a proper national life, making them a peculiar race in 
Canada. Were these really his convictions? Also, to what extent 
did he think that the Roman Catholic Church and the religiosity of 
the French-Canadian community were a bar to their adopting a wider 
view of nationhood ? 

The lecturer had sketched Canada’s attitude towards the League 
of Nations, saying that she felt she had no obligations to do various 
things under the Covenant; and yet he had said that the League’s 
failure over Abyssinia had robbed Canada of the League as a focus 
and left her to choose between being a Commonwealth nation or a 
North American nation. Had it not been Canada in 1922 who had 
led the ‘‘ Flight from Sanctions’’? That had been a very natural 
process for them; but it had been an ultimately disastrous process 
that culminated in Abyssinia. If Canada did not recognise her 
obligations under Article 16 of the Covenant, why did she leave her 
signature on that document? If in 1922 she had given notice to leave 
the League, Great Britain’s policy might not have been continually 
compromised in the way it had been; anyway, the Commonwealth, 
especially Canada’s attitude, had been used constantly as an excuse 
by British Governments. 

British policy might have been more honourable and more cour- 
ageous than it had been, if that excuse had not existed; in that case 
_ the League might not have been destroyed, and Canada would not 
have been robbed of that focus of loyalty to the League of which the 
lecturer had spoken. 


Mr. Tarr said that he did not think that he had given the im- 
pression that it was hopeless to build the French Canadians into a 
Canadian national life. He had simply wished to make clear that 
this must be based on a unity which was essentially national and 
not international, not imperialist. It was the fear of complications, 
associations apart from Canada herself, that would be a deterring 
factor. He had not felt his address to be pessimistic, but had thought 
it rather optimistic, in that it had pointed the way in which Canada 
might achieve unity. Quite naturally the Church had endeavoured 
to keep the French people apart, because through the language bar, 
for instance, it was able to assume a more complete direction of the 
lives of the people. The Church’s influence had been towards a 
separatism in that sense. At the momen: there was an intensification 
of French nationalism in the province of Quebec, taking the form of 
being definitely anti-English-Canadian. It was largely a phase of the 
depression, because it was quite clear that the major accumulations 
of wealth were in the hands of English-speaking Canadians in that 
province rather than among French-speaking people. This would 
doubtless subside with the return of better times. 

With regard to the League, the lecturer had stated in his address 
that the failure of the League was one to which Canada had con- 
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tributed. Canadian policy in this respect had not been a policy he 
himself would have favoured. But his task had been to define the 
present policy, and to say where that present policy plus underlying 
factors in Canada would lead in the future. 


PROFESSOR ZIMMERN Said that as the address did not seem to have 
provoked the audience to any great extent, he intended to be still a 
little more provocative. 

Most of the unpalatable things that the lecturer had put before 
them had already been brought out at the British Commonwealth 
Relations Conference in 1933. So it had been no surprise to hear 
that Canada was a North American nation, must look after her own 
interests, and that the Empire must necessarily take second place. 
It followed from this that the idea of an Empire foreign policy must 
be abandoned. Just as Canada had her own foreign policy, so had 
Australia and so had Great Britain, and the latter should conduct 
hers without too much reference to what the other Dominions might 
think. If anything happened in the East of Europe she would have 
to make a decision, and it would not be much good asking Mr. King 
to help in the making of that decision. This meant a reorientation of 
outlook to which the British public had not yet become accustomed. 
Some of those present at the British Commonwealth Relations Confer- 
ence had tried to gloss over the differences of opinion by bringing in 
the League as a kind of special providence. Various meanings were, 
however, attached to the term “ collective system,” and the differences 
had not been sufficiently analysed. But it was already evident then 
that if the League broke down there would be pulls in different direc- 
tions from the Dominions, and that it would be difficult to unify 
Empire foreign policy. This had now happened, and the resulting 
situation had to be faced. 

It seemed, from the lecturer’s brilliant analysis, that Canada must 
be the most difficult country in the world to govern, firstly for geo- 
graphical reasons, secondly because of its racial composition, thirdly 
because Canada had been plunged into international affairs before 
she had achieved her own national unity, fourthly because she found 
herself in the League of Nations without the United States of America. 
In these circumstances he did not feel disposed to sneer at the conjuring 
tricks of Canadian statesmen; the complexity of their problem ought 
to be sympathetically understood in Great Britain. 

The lecturer had mentioned the growing isolationism of Canada 
and the waning of the sentiment which he called Imperialism, but he 
had not mentioned one of the chief reasons for this, which was the 
enormous sacrifices Canada had made in the Great War. Her losses 
had been staggering, particularly when compared with those of the 
great country to the south. It was natural that her people should 
desire not to become embroiled again in a distant conflict. Great 
Britain might regret this, but she should be grateful for what Canada 
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had done in 1914-18—surely one of the most remarkable exhibitions 
of public spirit in history. 

Was there any positive policy that could be adopted in the very 
difficult present position? The speaker thought that there was. The 
lecturer had mentioned that the most world-minded part of Canada 
was the Prairie, and that each region was linked with a corresponding 
region to the south. It would seem therefore that Kansas City and 
Minneapolis were potentially the most world-minded parts of the 
United States: for they, too, needed to sell their produce in the world 
market. Did that not indicate that there was some possibility of 
recovering on the economic side the losses in international collaboration 
suffered on the political side? Could not the Geneva nucleus be 
temporarily replaced by an economic nucleus which might begin with 
some arrangement between Canada, the United States of America 
and Great Britain ? 


Mr. J. H. Hartey said that with regard to Commonwealth rela- 
tions it had usually been understood that the Crown was the unifying 
factor. The lecturer had not mentioned this fact in his address, or 
considered it as a modifying influence in the future. Was it possible 
that this was less so? 

Secondly a rather disquieting article had appeared in The Times 
saying that there was a movement in Canada towards the corporate 
State, and conveying the impression that such a movement might 
eventuate into something like a Fascist State in Canada. Did the 
lecturer think this at all serious? 


Mr. TARR replied that the latter state of affairs was entirely con- 
fined to Quebec, and was a phase of the anti-English-Canadian move- 
ment that he had described. But the Fascist feature was in no way 
important from a national point of view. When the economic situation 
improved it might be expected to disappear. 

With regard to the Crown, the lecturer had taken for granted the 
fact of its being the common factor in Commonwealth relations. He 
hoped that he had not given the impression that there was any sub- 
stantial body of opinion anywhere in Canada that wished to dis- 
sociate itself from the Commonwealth, and therefore from the Crown. 
Such was not the case. The developments he had outlined had been 
with a view to indicating a permanent basis for that association. 
He hoped that developments necessary because of Canada’s national 
interests might be achieved with the goodwill and understanding of 
Great Britain and the other Commonwealth nations. If in the achieve- 
ment of such a position as he had outlined a status of internationally 
recognised neutrality were necessary for Canada, then there would 
have to be a change in the legal position with regard to the Crown. 


Mr. J. T. WALTON NEWBOLD asked what was the proportion, 
among English-speaking Canadians, of Irish, the Ulster minority, 
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Scotch and English? Was it at all likely that the influence of 
the Roman Catholic Church in Canada would have, as it was having 
in Ireland, an effect in any unification of the country? 


Mr. Tarr replied that he had not the figures concerning the 
different British racial stocks in Canada, but he thought that the 
English and Scotch were about equal, with the Irish very much less 
than either. 

There was no reason to suppose that Canadian unity would be 
founded upon the Roman Catholic Church. 


Dr. W. J. Rose said that the address to which he had just listened 
had reminded him of Goldwyn Smith’s view that Canada was destined 
by nature one day to become one people with the United States of 
America. 

He had studied the French Canadian question as a social scientist, 
and if there was one thing the French Canadian liked less than the 
British Ontario arrangement, it was the possibility of secularisation 
or conquest threatening him from the United States. This was the 
biggest single force that would keep the French Canadian, even though 
dominated by Catholicist corporativism, staunchly Canadian, because 
the French Canadians who had emigrated to New England had been 
lost to this corporativism which they wanted so much to keep. Also 
the United States of America would never allow any third Power, if 
Canada herself were helpless, to dominate the region south of the St. 
Lawrence. 


Mr. ANDREW CarrRNs said that despite economic recovery there 
was still a good deal of unemployment in Canada. The policy of both 
left- and right-wing governments almost throughout the world was 
tending towards a planned economy, which tendency might very well 
lead to a diminution in the volume of international trade. When 
the next depression arrived was there not likely to be a movement in 
Canada in support of a national economic plan to provide work, and, 
if so, was such a plan not likely to lead in practice to greater self- 
sufficiency, more diversified exports and less reliance on a few key 
products such as wheat, minerals and lumber? There was at present 
a great deal of talk about easing the barriers against international 
trade, but the hard fact remained that more and more countries were 
becoming less and less dependent upon other countries for goods, 
especially foodstuffs and manufactures. If this tendency continued, 
what effect would it have on Canada’s external policy ? 

Would the relatively higher standard of living which American 
farmers were likely to enjoy in the,next decade not lead to a move- 
ment in Canada for a national plan to control and regulate agriculture 
along lines similar to those being followed in the United States? 
New measures, strongly supported by the U.S. Secretary of Agriculture, 
were submitted to Congress a few weeks ago which involved a complete 
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system of agricultural control. If some such measures were adopted 
in Canada, would they not tend to reduce the conflict of interests 
which the lecturer had described? In his opinion Canada would 
probably be disillusioned in her present hopes regarding freer trade 
with respect to wheat and perhaps other commodities as well. There 
could be no doubt that the enormous crop losses suffered by the 
United States of America in 1934 and 1936 had greatly eased economic 
conditions and therefore political tensions existing in Central Europe. 
The Danubian countries had just enjoyed a year of large cereal exports 
and, thanks to the American drought, had obtained remunerative 
prices for most agricultural exports, particularly wheat and maize. 
But the economic recovery of these areas, like the much smaller recovery 
in Western Canada, was temporary and accidental, and both areas 
were likely to relapsé into depression with two normal world wheat 
crops. But in the case of the Danubian countries there were special 
political reasons why they were likely to encounter less difficulty than 
Canada in finding markets for their grain exports. If Canada found 
she could not obtain adequate outlets for her wheat and other exports, 
was she not likely to follow the example of many other countries, 
and try to map out for herself a planned, better balanced and more 
stabilised economy? If so, would this not tend to diminish the 
political and economic differences of the East and West, and would 
this in turn not lead to more uniformity of thinking regarding external 
affairs ? 


Mr. Tarr replied that he thought that when any particular com- 
munity was suffering severely from a depression it became aggrieved, 
and this intensified sectional feeling; later when, as a result of govern- 
ment action or natural recovery, this state of things ceased, feeling 
accordingly became more moderate. A planned autonomous economy 
for Canada would be a policy of despair. 


Mr. Joun H. Humpureys said that the address had made him 
reflect on possible future developments. It had been said that Canada 
must be one of the most difficult countries to govern. But surely 
South Africa had a greater task; her internal problems were more 
complex and, in addition, she already had serious external problems 
to meet. Whatever her internal difficulties, Canada, secure in the 
support of her southern neighbour, could, without molestation from 
the outside, proceed towards finding appropriate solutions. 

The chief internal problem was the unification of Canada. The 
lecturer had directed attention to the forces making for disunion. 
Some of these had been given, in the Parliament at Ottawa, an 
exaggerated expression. Quebec returned sixty-five representatives, 
usually an almost solid block of French-speaking Catholic Liberals. 
Ontario in the past had returned a block, not quite so solid, of repre- 
sentatives of an opposite type. Canada could with advantage take 
steps to revise those electoral and constitutional provisions that made 
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more rigid the forces tending to disunion. By taking thought, unifica- 
tion could be promoted. 

As to external affairs, the address was disquieting. Each of the 
Dominions had separate interests, and in consequence took different 
attitudes in respect of foreign policy. Canada, we were told, must 
necessarily look, first of all, to her own interests. Were these interests 
promoted by ignoring events in the outer world? Every event in the 
world affects Great Britain, and it is doubtful whether to-day any 
event leaves the position of America untouched. Canada’s attitude 
towards the situation which confronted many of the English-speaking 
nations needed more discussion and elucidation. 


Mr. H. L. Brown said that in some remarks heard during the 
discussion it seemed, continuing the analogy of a family, that some 
disappointment was felt at the child’s having grown up. But surely 
this should also be a cause for pride. In Canada they looked to the 
old country and said that the “ old girl’ was still galloping around a 
bit, perhaps galloping a bit too much in Europe, and some rather 
thought she ought to stay at home a bit more. But if she got into 
trouble, not through any fault of her own, then it might be safely 
said that the sons and daughters would be there. That might be a 
sentimental viewpoint, but did not the lecturer feel that such was 
the case, or did he feel that Canada was more academic than senti- 
mental ? 


Mr. Tarr said that in his address he had purposely avoided men- 
tioning the possibility of an early war, because he felt that it would 
cloud the real issue. War was one of those things which might force 
Canada to make a choice before she was ready todoso. Any person’s 
guess as to what she would do in such a situation was as good as 
another’s. Personally he thought that, in spite of strong opposition, 
she would probably go in as soon as it was apparent that Great Britain 
was seriously threatened, because of the probable apparent merit of 
the cause, and the effect of modern propaganda. Others thought 
quite differently. A great deal depended upon the actual circumstances 
at the time. This short-term view could not helpfully be considered at 
present; what should be considered was the possibility of a common 
Commonwealth policy, whether this was desirable or the reverse. In 
the case of Canada, he did not think it would be to anyone’s advantage, 
nor would it be possible, for her to be part of a unified system. The 
cause of co-operation with the other British nations could best be 
served, and could only be served, by a recognition in an atmosphere 
of goodwill of the reasons which made certain courses inevitable for 
her because of fundamental factors to which he had referred in his 
address. He did not feel pessimistic as to the future. He wished the 
Government would move a little more rapidly, but he acknowledged 
that they were in a position where they must to some extent follow 
rather than lead, although the element of positive leadership might be 
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increased to advantage. National security did not make the country 
easier to govern, but, on the contrary, more difficult, because of the 
absence of the unifying influence of danger from without. 


QUESTION: What reaction, if any, had the present international 
: war in Spain had upon the Canadian people, especially among the 
, French with reference to their religion ? 


MR. TARR replied that the French in Quebec were strongly pro- 
Rebel, while public sentiment in the rest of Canada was strongly 
pro-Government. 


PROFESSOR B, S. KIERSTEAD said that he would like to return to 
the possibility raised by the second speaker in the discussion as to 
economic co-operation between Canada and others in which that 
Dominion might assist the reorganisation of trade agreements making 
for peaceful adjustments of international disputes. It appeared that 
the suggestion had been that Canada should assist primarily by bring- 
ing Great Britain and the United States of America together, but after 
listening to the address, he wondered how far Canada had any economic 
policy. Sectionalism in that country was not only geographic, racial 
and political, but also, and very definitely, economic. This must be 
settled before foreign policy, either political or economic, could be 
considered. One further important cause of this sectionalism, to 
which another speaker had referred, was the difference between 
French and Irish Canadians, Roman Catholics, and the Protestant 
Canadians. For instance, the former were sympathetic towards 
General Franco and Italian Fascism. They disapproved strongly of 
labour movements, which they deemed Communistic. British Canada, 
as the lecturer had said, preferred Liberal and social democracy. 
This had intensified the historical and economic division. Was it not 
the lecturer’s opinion that domestic policy must be formulated before 
foreign political or economic policy could be considered ? 


Mr. Tarr said that he would not make the division so rigid. He 
thought home and foreign policy could be developed gradually together. 
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THE Hon. R. G. Casey, D.S.O., M.C., M.P.1 


I must first give some picture of internal affairs in Australia 
in so far as they affect external affairs. We are six and three- 
quarter million people, considerably less than the population 
of London, scattered over a vast country. The centres of popu- 
lation, the six centres of thought and opinion, are very widely 
spaced, probably on the average five or six hundred miles apart, 
and only loosely joined by wireless and the Press. It is always 
surprising to me that we achieve such a large measure of uni- 
formity of thought and opinion throughout Australia. I expect 
our uniformity of thought is helped by the uniformity of 
population, which is almost a hundred per cent. British. 

Now may I interpret to you in personal terms something that 
I hope will give you a picture of the shortness of time that white 
people have been in Australia? When my grandfather went to 
Australia in 1833, there were only a hundred thousand people in 
the whole of Australia. When my father was born in 1850, 
there were under half a million people there. When I was born 
there were three million people in Australia, and to-day there are 
six and three-quarter million. We doubled our population every 
thirty-five years for the first hundred years or so; but now, owing 
to phenomena that are universal throughout the world, our 
population increase is slowing off quickly. I merely give these 
figures to show that in a remarkably short space of time, literally 
in about a hundred years of active development, a mere handful 
of people has developed Australia from a black-fellows’ country 
to the state that it is to-day. In that time there has been 
created something like four to five thousand million pounds’ worth 
of wealth. We have had no land frontiers with any foreign 
peoples; we have been very much divorced from the great 
centres of population in the world; and we have grown up some- 
what introspectively, rather in a world of our own, and with very 
few contacts with other peoples. We have had the very big job 
of looking after the development and exploitation of this great 


1 Address given at Chatham House on April 2oth, 1937; Sir Philip Game 
in the Chair. 
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land, which is considerably bigger than Europe, and as big as the 
United States. This was a formidable task, and it has taken all 
our energies and all our thought; and the result has been that 
we have developed on lines that have not caused us to have very 
much concern with what is going on in the rest of the world. 

We know of the antipathies and jealousies, the hopes and fears 
that have developed in Europe over the centuries, but these things 
do not mean very much to us out there—they do not enter into 
our feelings and our imaginations. We read in the Press about the 
troubles in Europe, but we find it extremely difficult to take it all 
at face value. I was myself for six years, from 1924 to 1930, 
intimately concerned with foreign affairs; I was here in London 
in active and daily contact with the Foreign Office, and I went back 
to Australia at the end of 1930 reasonably well equipped to be able 
to follow from Australia what was going on in the world. I 
found, I admit greatly to my surprise, that when I had been 
back in Australia for six months, the reality of things on this side 
of the world began to fade very rapidly indeed. I read the Press, 
I got letters from my friends about what was going on, and yet 
the whole European stage seemed to be behind a veil, rather misty 
and unreal. Now, if that could happen to somebody who had 
had six years of active contact with foreign affairs, how much 
more so must it be the case as regards the average Australian, 
ninety-five per cent. of whom has never been outside the shores 
of Australia, and only reads about these things in the Press. I 
want to stress the fact that these things which are close to you, 
and naturally very real to you, seem very much less real to 
people who are half the world away. 

There are many misconceptions about Australia, and I 
think one of the most important of them is connected with a 
much-used phrase “ Australia’s vast open spaces.” Certainly 
there are ‘‘ vast open spaces ”’ in Australia that are very sparsely 
populated indeed—and I think there always will be. This 
fact is interpreted on this side of the world, certainly by many 
foreigners, to mean that we have millions of acres of fertile land 
which, if we had the goodwill, we could throw open to the people 
of the more closely populated countries. That is a complete 
misconception. Two-thirds of Australia will probably never 
carry any appreciable increase in the present population. 
Certainly, the well-watered parts of Australia and the coastal 
areas on the east and south-east will in course of time carry a 
greater population, but only as a result of the increase of scientific 
knowledge and of the influx of considerably more capital than is 
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available to us in Australia to-day. I believe a great deal of 
harm has been done by this slogan of our “‘ vast open spaces,” 
which has led people to think we are adopting a dog-in-the- 
manger policy. Australia at the moment, and so far as our 
knowledge and financial resources go, is probably fully populated. 
That situation will alter as the years go on, but it will be a slow 
and gradual process. We could not in Australia take any big 
increase in population over a fairly short period and still maintain 
anything like our present standard of living. 

To sum up very briefly at this stage, I believe that we 
Australians are an optimistic, sanguine people, living in a bright 
sunny climate, much concerned with our own affairs, without 
many foreign contacts, and in consequence a little intolerant 
of foreigners. We are an essentially conservative people, although 
a number of people on this side of the world have summed us up 
entirely differently, as a people rather given to extreme radical 
tendencies. Quite the contrary is true; we have actually 
developed a series of checks and safeguards against radical quick- 
change political or social action. 


I would now like to speak about our position in the Empire. 
Before I914 we were a pleasant backwater in the world’s affairs. 
We were little more than a geographical expression in the minds 
of the vast majority of people. Then came the Great War, 
in which, as you know, we played our part. Then came the 
separate representation of Australia and the other Dominions 
at the Peace Conference, after which we became separate signa- 
tories of the Peace Treaty. And then there were the series of 
Imperial Conferences in 1923, 1926 and 1930. In those post- 
War years there was a very determined effort on the part of 
some of the Dominions to throw off what was called the 
“dominance of Whitehall,” or “ the overlordship of the Parlia- 
ment of Westminster.” I need not go into the details of that 
movement, except to say that it was a determined movement and 
a movement in which Australia took little or no part. Australia 
has never had any doubts or fears or inhibitions about her status. 
We believe that we are no more free since 1926 than we were 
before. We are no great believers in forms of words or 
technicalities in Australia. We have never suffered from any 
sense of disability. We have never been under any practical 
restraint that we could recognise, or under any dominance by the 
Parliament of Westminster, and we were perfectly content to 
let things go on as they were. We never sought the Statute 
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of Westminster; it was sought elsewhere. We feel that it is 
difficult to put in the compass of a written document the re- 
spective spheres of a Dominion like Australia, and of Great 
Britain, and to do it with precision and elasticity in a way that 
will cope with all possible circumstances that may arise in the 
future. The Statute of Westminster was, at our instance, made 
not to apply to Australia until we had adopted it in our Federal 
Parliament. It was passed here in 1931; we have not yet adopted 
it. There is a Bill now before our Parliament to adopt the 
Statute, but that is only to ensure uniformity throughout the 
Empire, and I venture to think that when it passes into law with 
us the event will have no great significance for us, or for you. 
In all important instances, the situation will be exactly as it was 
before. 

The great majority of people in Australia are completely 
loyal to the Crown and to the Imperial idea; and that is not 
qualified by membership of one or other political party, though 
there is, of course, a noisy minority in Australia. I personally 
had experience of that sense of loyalty at the Imperial Conferences 
of 1926 and 1930. I was an officer, first of all with Mr. Bruce, 
and subsequently with Mr. Scullin. At those two Imperial 
Conferences there was no discernible difference in the attitude of 
the two Prime Ministers of Australia, one Nationalist and the other 
Labour, towards Great Britain, or the Crown or the Empire. 
It is a remarkable thing to me that although ninety-five per cent. 
of Australians have never seen their Sovereign, and will never 
see these shores, we all still speak of this country as ‘“‘ home.” 


The geographical position of Australia is of some significance 
to the subject-matter of this talk. Australia consists, of course, 
not only of the mainland itself. We have Papua, the south-eastern 
part of New Guinea. Since the War we have received the Mandate 
for the late German New Guinea. We also share with Great 
Britain and New Zealand the Mandate for the phosphate island 
of Nauru. We have a series of islands scattered round the 
Australian coast, and we also have jurisdiction over one-third 
of the coastline and the continent of the Antarctic, which may have 
some importance for us in the years ahead. As some romantically- 
minded individual has said, Australia’s sphere now runs from the 
equator to the Pole. 

Apart from New Zealand, our nearest neighbours are the 
great umbrella of islands to our north, the Netherlands East 
Indies, and the French in New Caledonia, and our relations with 
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these two Powers are so good that we are largely unconscious of 
having any foreign Powers in our vicinity at all. Then, across 
the Southern Pacific, we face the Latin-American Republics of 
South America. We have no contact, no traffic, and no trade 
with them worth speaking about. We meet them at Geneva 
from time to time, and then we have furtively to lick our thumbs, 
and turn up our atlas to find their exact geographical position, 
and I am sure they have to do the same with regard to us. 

Then in the northern Pacific Ocean we have the United 
States of America and Canada on the one side, and Japan and 
China on the other. So far as concerns the troubles that arise 
from time to time in North-Eastern Asia, all I can say is that I 
am afraid we look through the wrong end of the telescope, and the 
troubles there do not appear to mean as much to us as possibly 
they do to you. They are so far away, and we are largely un- 
conscious, by reason of the effect of distance, of any great im- 
portance that those troubles may have. 

With regard to the Philippines, up to the present we have 
been barely conscious of their existence. As you know, within 
the next eight or nine years the Philippines will achieve independ- 
ence, and so long as they remain independent, and maintain 
themselves so, I do not suppose we shall be any more conscious 
of them than we are to-day. But if they were to lose their 
independence to any other Power, or if their independence 
were threatened, we would begin to be interested. 

With regard to Japan, I have found in the few weeks that I 
have been here that people on this side of the world appear to 
believe that we live in constant fear of aggression from Japan 
at some time in the near future. Well, I can only assure you that 
that fear is tremendously exaggerated. We hope and believe 
that we can live on perfectly peaceful and friendly terms with the 
great Empire of Japan, and, so far as we are concerned, we propose 
to do everything in our power to do so. 

I believe that on the fundamentals of foreign policy Australian 
thought is completely in line with thought in Great Britain. 
If I were speaking more formally, I should say that we would 
wish to preserve our democratic institutions intact in a peaceful 
world, and that we do not want to interfere with the ideologies 
or the actions of any other country, but in more simple terms I 
think, as Mr. Eden has put it, we believe in “ live and let live,” 
and I think that is the essential outlook of the Australian people. 
We do not want to bother anybody else and we do not want to be 
bothered. 
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We have a tremendous regard for the high moral purpose 
that lay behind the great efforts of Great Britain since the War 
to give, by precept and example, a great impetus to limitation of 
armaments. That effort failed through no fault of your own, and 
now you are going to make a tremendous effort in rearmament, 
which I can assure you has won the respect of all the people of 
Australia, and, I personally believe, of the greater part of the 
peoples of the world. But we believe that the moral effect of 
your great effort at disarmament in the post-War years has not 
been lost on the world. We believe it pressed a lesson home on 
the world just as what you are doing now is pressing a lesson home, 
by trying to re-establish the benevolent authority that we believe 
with you that Great Britain should possess. 

I am frequently asked what the attitude of Australia is, as a 
more or less typical Dominion, towards European politics, and 
the part that Great Britain inevitably has to play in Europe. 
It is very difficult to reply. The only thing that I can usefully 
say is that I believe there has always been, since the end of the 
War, a great desire that Britain should not embroil herself in 
Europe again. I am not expressing Government opinion; we 
do individually hope and pray that you will not get embroiled 
in European affairs to anything more than the minimum extent 
you believe to be necessary. This feeling is largely unspoken, 
because after all it is your affair, and you know much more about 
it than we do, but I believe the unspoken thought throughout 
the whole of the Empire has been to try to pull you away from 
Europe. Weall realise that you have got to have a certain interest 
in European affairs, but we do hope very much that you will not 
be embroiled in Europe to any greater extent than can possibly 
be avoided. 

With regard to the League of Nations, I can say no more than 
that we hope and believe that it is possible to reform the League 
on the basis of regional responsibility, which will give it some 
chance of being revived as an active force in the world in the years 
ahead. 

We also believe, although we have not the least idea how 
it can be brought about, that Great Britain and the United 
States could and should get together for the world’s good. We 
believe in Australia that the United States represents a tremendous 
moral force for good, and that probably Britain is the only country 
in the world that can, in the course of time, unlock that store of 
moral force. We are very conscious of the United States across 
the Pacific, and we hope and believe that the English-speaking 
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countries will eventually be able to get together to enforce—I 
think it is not too strong a word—peace upon the world. 


Now, in Australia we have our own special interests that 
are not shared by you people in Great Britain. Our interests 
first and foremost are in the Pacific Ocean. We are also very 
interested in the lines of communication with Britain through the 
Suez Canal and the Red Sea. Actually, the direct route through 
the Suez Canal is not absolutely essential to us in Australia, as 
the distance round the Cape is only a very few hundred miles 
longer than the Suez route, but we realise quite well that the 
Suez route is essential for quick contact between Britain and Singa- 
pore and the Far East, and in consequence we are very much 
interested. Our Press always features any references that may 
constitute a threat to that route. So that Gibraltar, Malta and 
the Mediterranean, the Suez Canal and the Red Sea, are an 
important interest of Australia. I need not mention Singapore, 
which, of course, is a tremendous focus of strength and is of great 
importance to us. Our policy generally, and in the simplest 
possible terms, is based on the belief that the British fleet, or 
some appreciable portion of it, will be able to move freely east- 
wards in case we in Australia get into trouble in our part of the 
world. And I think one can sum it up by saying that any world 
movement that appears to threaten the ability of the British 
fleet to move freely eastwards would be of great concern to us in 
Australia. — 

On the economic side Australia has, as you know, for many 
generations produced a great deal more wool and wheat than we 
need for our own purpose, and we have for a long time been 
great exporters of these products. In the last generation we 
have developed a number of other lines of primary production 
in the form of dairy products, and metals, dried fruits and the 
rest, which have made us, on a per capita basis, one of the great 
exporting nations of the world. The population of Australia is 
divided approximately equally between town and country, 
between primary producing interests and secondary producing 
interests. We are still in the developmental stage, although I 
believe we are in the transition stage between extensive develop- 
ment and intensive development, by closer efforts to produce 
more from the fertile coastal areas. Nauru, I might mention in 
this connection, is of great importance to us, because it is the source 
of the phosphate rock which has been responsible for the great 
increase in our wheat crop in the last fifteen or twenty years. 
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Now, in order to develop our country faster we were in 
the habit, before the depression, of borrowing overseas something 
like £25 million a year, largely in Great Britain. The depression 
came to us in great measure through the abrupt cutting off of 
that loan money, as well as in the catastrophic decline in the prices 
of our exported products. The years 1929-30 made us realise 
what world markets meant to us; I have noticed very much 
greater interest in world affairs and world markets, a greater 
anxiety to learn what is going on in the world, since the depression 
than before. In the heyday (which was 1925-26) we earned from 
our exports {160 million; this export income shrank to {£80 
million in 1931-32, and at the same time the overseas loan money 
stopped. Our unemployment figures went up to great heights. 
Early in 1932 thirty per cent. of our active population were 
unemployed. The position has been improving each year, until 
we are now down to an unemployed percentage of under ten per 
cent. again. Our physical production is increasing annually, 
and we are now able more satisfactorily to exploit and develop 
our country districts. This means that we are producing primary 
products at a rate that is considerably more than Britain, our 
greatest individual market, can absorb, and we are obliged to 
look to foreign countries to find new markets. We have done 
that through the placing of trade commissioners abroad, and we 
have also concluded trade treaties with a number of foreign 
countries. We are obliged to seek markets outside the Empire, 
because, with all good will, Great Britain will not be able to absorb 
the increasing primary products that we shall produce in the 
years ahead. But you are by far our best individual market, 
absorbing just about half our exported primary products; and 
we are for you, next to India and South Africa, your best individual 
market. 

I find there is some misconception and a certain amount of 
irritation in Great Britain by reason of our efforts in Australia 
to build up our secondary industries. The reason why we are 
trying to do this is linked up, amongst other matters, with our 
unfavourable balance of payments with this country. I will 
deal with this matter in the first place from a Treasury point of 
view. We cannot assume that to-day’s prices for our exported 
products are going to be the average prices for the years ahead. 
We believe to-day’s prices to be high’prices. If you take some- 
thing below to-day’s prices as an average for the years ahead, 
we cannot continue to import goods into Australia at the rate 
that we are importing them to-day if we wish to maintain some- 
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thing like a balance in our balance of payments with the world. 
We have to face this complex—the imports into Australia, 
the exports out of Australia, our interest payments overseas, 
our exchange rate, and what we call our “‘ London funds.” We 
have to build up a body of money in London as a shock-absorber 
against a bad season or a series of bad seasons in Australia. 
We can only build up those London funds if we have a favourable 
balance of payments with the world. At the present moment 
we only get a favourable balance with the world in good seasons. 
We are not likely to get continuous good seasons; therefore we 
cannot afford to keep on importing at the present rate into 
Australia. Therefore, we hope that our secondary industries 
in Australia will develop, so that we may manufacture for ourselves, 
to help satisfy local demand, some few million pounds’ worth 
more of the goods that we are now importing. Therefore our 
imports, we believe, must drop slightly. By our policy of the last 
twelve months we are trying to ensure that Great Britain is not 
adversely affected in that process. This is the financial aspect 
of the matter; but there are many other considerations. 

There are considerations, in the first place, of defence. The 
last War found us very unprepared from the point of view of 
secondary industries; we were extremely short of manufactured 
goods. A modern war depends on much more than the three 
fighting services: it depends on the whole body of industry in 
the country. And we are at the present building up a body of 
secondary industries in Australia which will enable us to cope 
more effectively with a war in our vicinity if by great bad fortune 
it should come about. 

There is also the question of population. We cannot look 
to primary industries to support much more population, because 
it is becoming more efficient and more mechanised. We are 
trying to build up a balanced population as between primary 
and secondary industries. Those are, very briefly stated, the 
main reasons why we are attempting to build up our secondary 
industries to-day. We believe that by so doing we can build 
up a stronger Australia, and we believe that one of the best con- 
tributions that we can make to the Empire is as strong an 
Australia as we can build. 


I would like to speak for a moment about the methods we 
employ for keeping contact with the rest of the world. As you 
know, there are two schools of thought in the Empire, or, to use 
the new term, in the British Commonwealth of Nations, with 
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regard to political and diplomatic contacts. There is a school 
of thought in some Dominions which desires, and has actually 
built up, diplomatic services of their own, and there is the school 
of thought to which Australia and New Zealand adhere, which 
thinks that we can best keep contact with the world through 
the medium of existing British Government instrumentalities. 
Australia has not a separate diplomatic service in the real sense, 
we have no diplomatic posts abroad. Canada, South Africa, and 
the Irish Free State have their own separate diplomatic services, 
and they all have numerous posts abroad. I am making no 
criticism of the policy of these countries. We believe we can best 
serve our purpose of keeping in active touch with the world, and 
at the same time serve the common Imperial purpose, by making 
our world contacts through your British Diplomatic Service. 
To this extent we help to maintain a common Empire diplomatic 
front. We maintain an External Affairs Department which 
has a branch office in London which I had the privilege of in- 
augurating in 1924. By this means we keep in daily touch with 
all the diplomatic incidents and happenings in all parts of the world, 
and we are in constant touch with London by telegraph and 
despatch and telephone. I believe that we are at least as well 
informed on world affairs as any other Dominion. We are now 
extending that service by sending an officer from our External 
Affairs Department to serve as an Australian Counsellor in the 
British Embassy in Washington, and in course of time we may 
seek to extend that principle to more of the key diplomatic 
posts in the world. 

On the commercial side we work differently, and necessarily 
so, in that we keep our own direct contacts with foreign countries. 
It would be embarrassing for us and for you if we were to work 
through your commercial diplomatic service in respect of the 
conclusion of trade treaties with other countries. We engage 
in trade discussions direct with the Consul-General in Australia 
of the foreign country concerned, or by sending an Australian 
Minister abroad to negotiate trade treaties. 

I have tried in a relatively short space to give some sort of a 
picture of Australia in so far as our external relations are con- 
cerned. We now have a great many more overseas and foreign 
contacts than we ever had in the years preceding the Great War. 
In those years it was a rarity for Australian Government repre- 
sentatives to go overseas in any representative capacity to 
international conferences. To-day there is of necessity a constant 
stream of Australian representatives going overseas to attend 
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political, commercial and technical conferences of a wide variety 
of kinds. 


Finally, let me repeat that we are an intensely loyal people. 
There is no doubt whatever of that, and do not be misled by the 
fact that neither Australia nor any other Dominion has shown 
itself, up to the present, willing to engage itself in any literal 
sense in respect of the foreign commitments of Great Britain. 
It is quite impossible, I believe, for any Dominion to do that; 
but that does not betoken any lack of loyalty to the imperial 
idea so far as Australia is concerned. We were not committed 
in 1914, and I think you can assume that for the future we 
will be no more backward in any real emergency than we were 
at that time. It is difficult to paint a picture of a country 
so far away, one that must be practically unknown to the vast 
mass of people in this country, at any rate by personal contact, 
but you need have no fear about us in Australia. I believe 
Australia to be a safe country. I believe that the relations 
that have existed between Australia and this country throughout 
the generations have been ideal, relations unmarred by any 
untoward incidents of any consequence, right from the first 
early colonial days, through the days of partial self-government 
up to the conditions of to-day when we are completely in control 
of our own affairs. 

The distance between Australia and Great Britain is half the 
world. There have been tremendous modern improvements 
in communications, telephones, telegraphs, speeding-up of air 
mails, and the like. All those things are very much to the good, 
but they do not take the place of face-to-face contacts between 
yourselves and ourselves. Those personal face-to-face contacts 
must go on if we are to maintain first-class relations with each 
other and to avoid misunderstandings. And that is personally 
why I welcome such opportunities as this, when one comes home 
for a few months and meets a wide variety of people here in the 
Government, in your departments, and at such meetings as this, 
when one can criticise and be criticised and hammer out ideas 
that must eventually come to a common form. 


Summary of Discussion. 


Mr. WENTWORTH SHEILDS said that the statement that Australia 
attached great importance to a community of policy between Great 
Britain and the United States of America, seemed to him to involve 
the following consideration. If the foreign policy of Great Britain 
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were to be increasingly diverted from the continent of Europe, it was 
imperative for the British Government to know that in so far as they 
limited their commitments in Europe, they would be fully backed 
up by the Governments of the Empire. Failing such assurances, 
it seemed to him necessary for the British Government to concentrate 
its foreign policy upon Europe. 


Mr. CAsEyY repeated that the Dominions would not enter into 
definite commitments in regard to the continent of Europe. This 
did not spring from any lack of loyalty, but it was difficult for political 
reasons for any Dominion to commit itself to send troops overseas in 
some given circumstances. This need cause no dismay. 

Mr. Eden’s statement at Leamington in November last had been 
warmly welcomed in Australia. It had been the first simple, clear-cut 
exposition of British policy in Europe they had had. It appeared 
to them to be the type of limitation of commitments in Europe which 
the rest of the Empire as well as Australia had been hoping for. Sir 
Edward Grigg’s book (The Faith of an Englishman) had found a reflec- 
tion in many minds, and Mr. Eden’s speech, coming as it did on top 
of that book, had given a great deal of satisfaction. 


Mr. THoMAs DuNBABIN considered that the population problem 
was a long-range problem, which was not receiving the attention it 
needed. Sir John Seeley was one of the first to direct real attention 
to the Dominions, and the growth of the British Empire overseas. 
He had said that the White population of the British Empire and 
overseas would be over one hundred million in fifty years. Those 
fifty years had passed, and the White population of the Empire at 
home and overseas was seventy-five million. It was not more than 
two-thirds of the White population of the United States; it was 
little more than half the White population of Soviet Russia. Un- 
fortunately the White population of Australia, as well as of Britain, 
was tending to increase at a declining rate, and it was generally thought 
that in Britain it would stop increasing altogether about the year 
1945 (some stretched it to 1960). That was a very serious thing. 
The proportion of people under fifty was growing smaller every year in 
Australia also. This was serious for Australia. Moreover, the decline 
in the population of Great Britain would mean the lessening of the 
market Great Britain afforded to Australian goods, and this would 
mean that Australia would turn more and more to foreign countries. 

He personally had but little faith in “‘ Hands Across the Pacific ”’ 
for Australia, and the idea that the United States would save them 
from all dangers, including the Japanese, although he believed in 
cultivating the friendship of the United States. They were a great 
people, and might be a useful people. 

As regards Australian relations with the South American Republics, 
he himself could remember the time when a considerable amount of 
business was done with these countries. Apples had been sold to 
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Montevideo and Rio, but the Commonwealth had brought in a Naviga- 
tion Act which stopped vessels from coming to Hobart, and this trade 
ceased. Commonwealth policy in that instance was responsible for 
cutting off a rather important contact. 

As far as opinion was articulate at all in Australia on the subject ; 
of foreign policy, it was in favour of pulling Britain out of Europe. 
He himself thought that Britain was just as much concerned with what 
happened in Czechoslovakia or the Balkans as with what happened 
overseas, and he did not believe Britain could pull out of Europe. 
How far would the Dominions join? That was the crucial question. 
He thought they might refuse to support a war designed to protect 
the frontiers of Czechoslovakia, although he himself thought they 
would be wrong, for, in his view, the frontiers of Czechoslovakia were 
of great importance to Australia. The frontiers of Manchuria and 
Inner Mongolia were certainly of great importance to her. 


Str ALAN ANDERSON said that he had paid his first visit to Australia 
in 1885, and had seen the country grow as his business had been there. 
He was delighted at the recovery in the country’s prosperity shown 
lately. He remembered speaking to an Australian pastoralist at 
Ottawa who told him at that time that if he killed a sheep he could 
not sell the sheep, nor the tallow from the sheep when boiled down, 
nor the skin, and was forced simply to make a bonfire of it. This 
situation was now happily in the past. 

Those who had not seen Australia grow up and traded with her for 
a long time were rather inclined to think she should not do things 
for herself, that she should employ British ships and buy British 
goods only. On the contrary, he thought it most important for 
people in Britain to realise that the more Australia prospered, the 
better it was for us. What went wrong in the depression was not that 
Australia developed her own industries, but that she tried to run 
before she could walk. She embarrassed herself by relying on heavy 
tariffs and allowing her local costs to rise above world level. If she 
had had a prosperous secondary industry at world costs that would 
have been all to the good. There would have been disturbances in 
her trade with us, but the total trade would have been increased. 
There were now more people employed in secondary industries in 
Australia than in primary production. We in Great Britain wanted 
the people in Australia, and the people in other new countries, to 
climb up the ladder of civilisation. The higher they were, the better 
for us in Great Britain who traded with them. 

A German with whom he had recently discussed the question of 
access to raw materials had said: ‘“‘ You will have to alter your 
Ottawa Agreements.”’ ‘‘ What has that got to do with raw materials ? ”’ 
the present speaker asked him. ‘The reply was: ‘‘ You can sell your 
manufactured goods to Australia and other Dominions, and get 
raw materials from them, but we can’t because the tariff favours you.” 
The present speaker countered : ‘‘ Has that anything to do with wool, 
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really? It is not because we buy Australia’s wool that we get these 
advantages. The Australians can sell their wool and their wheat 
and their metals anywhere in the world without any help from us. 
What they can’t do is to sell other things; we are the one market for 
the whole of their butter and fruit and meal, and everything but just 
those commodities which you desire. Now, if you in Germany would 
open the market to the produce of the British Dominions, you would 
have a very good reason for asking to be allowed to pay in manufactures, 
and as far as I am concerned, I should favour your being allowed to sell 
your manufactures. And in that way the trade of the world would 
be encouraged to grow again.” 

He hoped that was one of the directions in which advance would 
be made, because it seemed to him most important to get out of this 
stagnation, and he did not see how we in Great Britain with a shrinking 
population were going to consume all the supplies that the British 
countries overseas could produce if the world bought their goods and 
enabled them to enlarge their population. 


Mr. Casey said that it was extremely difficult for Australia to trade 
with countries like Germany and Italy. This was generally attributed 
to the Ottawa policy, but personally he believed that the difficulty 
was more connected with the exchange rates. He did not think they 
would be able to increase their trade with Italy or Germany appreciably 
even if Ottawa did not exist. 


Mr. JosEPH Nissim referred to the disabilities which British 
Indians were subject to in Australia, and which had affected even a 
very distinguished Indian statesman some thirty years ago when he 
was invited to pay a visit to the Commonwealth by the Governor- 
General. There ought to be far closer relations between Australia 
and India. The Australian population seemed not likely to increase 
very much, whereas the population of India was increasing at the rate 
of three millions a year. India was a wonderful market for Australia. 
He himself looked forward to the day when British Indians could 
be settled in some uninhabited region of Australia, however small. 
This would be of the greatest assistance to the cohesion of those two 
great Dominions. 


PROFESSOR K. H. BAILEY, referring to the lecturer's remarks on 
the Statute of Westminster, said that he had perhaps misled people by 
suggesting that the Australian was no believer in written Constitutions ; 
in the present speaker’s view, the Australian was a fanatical believer 
in written Constitutions, as was proved by his repeated refusals to 
amend the one he had. The lecturer had been right in his previous 
statement that the people of Australia had set up an elaborate and 
apparently effective system of checks upon the exercise of Governmental 
authority. This had been done by means of a written Constitution. 

In defence of the Statute of Westminster, the speaker said that 
in some of its sections it abolished legal rules which were obsolete, 
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which nobody wanted to retain, and which only an Act of the Imperial 
Parliament could abolish. The operation of one of these old rules 
could be illustrated from an incident which had occurred some thirteen 
or fourteen years previously, when the Master of a British vessel was 
invited by the responsible officials in an Australian port to comply 
(under Australian law) with certain formalities as to the engagement 
and discharge of seamen, including the form which had to be filled 
in and the fees which had to be paid. The Master had refused to 
comply, saying (as the High Court held rightly) that an Imperial Act 
laid down other formalities and that the Australian law was void. But 
formalities of this kind were just the sort of thing that ought to be in 
the discretion of a more or less responsible people, and nobody in 
Great Britain, he thought, would wish to retain a rule which frustrated 
Australian legislation dealing with Australian affairs. That was an 
example of the sort of instance in which the Statute of Westminster 
had done useful work, and the speaker was glad the Commonwealth 
of Australia was now by way of adopting it. As a believer in the 
Liberal doctrine of Empire, which might be called the doctrine of 
Commonwealth, he also appreciated the spirit in which the Statute 
was being adopted by the Government, not as a means for climbing 
some new pinnacle among the nations of the world, or of expressing 
any militant nationalism in opposition to Great Britain, but merely 
as a useful means of clearing away obsolete machinery. 

He would like to have more information upon Australia’s Defence 
projects. Australia’s attitude to the rest of the world used to be a 
defensive one, as a place from which migrants might wish to come. 
Now she was looking to the rest of the world appealingly, as a place 
in which markets for her produce might be found. In particular, 
she looked towards the countries of the Northern and the Eastern 
Pacific. It was curious that Australia did not look even more towards 
these regions: perhaps that was owing to the news agencies that 
supplied the Australian Press. It had a great deal of foreign news, but 
it was almost exclusively European. In spite of this strangled Euro- 
pean interest, there was certainly little inclination in Australia to 
participate in European commitments and many Australians in the 
last year or two had been turning their primary attention to the problem 
of security in the Pacific. They had become anxious at the tension 
between the British Empire and a great North Sea Power, a great 
Mediterranean Power and a great Pacific Power. Hitherto, they had 
mainly relied on naval defence in co-operation with Great Britain, 
but they now began to wonder if under the new conditions the force 
available in the Pacific would always be adequate. There was con- 
troversy as to the relative weight which should be given in the immediate 
future to naval defence on the one hand, and a mechanised army and 
air force, on the other. 


Mr. CAsEY, in reply to Mr. Nissim, said that there were now no 
disabilities whatsoever to prevent Indian gentlemen of consequence 
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entering Australia. He himself hoped there would shortly be a larger 
interchange of trade between Australia and India. 

Replying to Professor Bailey, he agreed that the Statute of West- 
minster would clear away a number of existing technical anomalies, 
and was on these grounds to be welcomed. He thought much of the 
Australian reluctance to adopt it came from the fear that it would 
savour of an attempt at separatism. 

With regard to defence, the lecturer said that Australia had doubled 
her defence expenditure in the last three or four years. The Defence 
Ministry set out to control the three fighting services and look after 
coast defence and the munitions supply. Hitherto the navy had 
had the lion’s share of the expenditure, receiving about forty per cent. 
of the total, while the rest was fairly equally divided between the 
other two services. “ The idea had been growing that there was some 
peculiar merit in air forces for the defence of a country such as Australia, 
but he considered the present allocation of money was a good com- 
promise. The air was going to be increasingly useful, although he 
considered it was not yet proven that it could take the place of fixed 
gun defence or naval defences to any appreciable extent. 


Sir PHILIP GAME (in the Chair), did not take so gloomy a view of 
the population problem as other speakers. He agreed with a previous 
speaker that the prosperity of any one particular country must 
eventually prove advantageous to all the rest. He himself looked 
forward to a rising standard of living among the rapidly increasing 
population of South-Eastern Asia. Taking the long view, such a market 
would be at Australia’s front door. Once Australia got markets, 
she would get population, because her climate was so favourable. 














NEW ZEALAND AND WORLD AFFAIRS 
W. B. SutTcH 


Wuat kind of people are the New Zealanders? To begin 
with, there is a higher percentage of British people in New 
Zealand than in the United Kingdom. Particularly in the south, 
there is a strong Scottish element—but the Caledonian sports 
meeting is a popular occasion in both Islands. The people are 
more nineteenth than twentieth century in their attitudes; 
there is a definite strain of Puritanism, perhaps due to the church 
settlements of last century. The New Zealanders are a serious 
people, conservative in outlook, and opportunist in practice. 
Property ownership and post-office savings-bank accounts are 
more widely diffused than in most other countries, and democracy 
is more real. Members of Parliament are readily accessible to 
their constituents, and Cabinet Ministers perhaps even more so. 
Parliament contains more farmers and tradesmen than pro- 
fessional men. 

The native population is small but increasing, and there is 
no native problem as it is known in other English-speaking 
countries. There is more of the feeling of trusteeship towards 
the Maoris than of overlordship. The New Zealanders are con- 
scious that it was only a century ago that the Maoris were in 
full ownership and occupation of the country. 

Compared with other countries, the newspapers are good; in 
form they are modelled on the London Times, and there is still 
the lurking idea that news columns are supposed to give the 
news free from policy bias, while the leader page only may con- 
tain the editorial viewpoint. These desiderata are not achieved, 
but the New Zealand newspapers do give a balanced though 
conservative view of world events, so much so that the average 
New Zealander knows more about the world and about English 
and European politics than does the average reader of the big 
English dailies. 

New Zealand is an isolated country looking out on the world 
and following the progress of John Lewis, of Franklin Roosevelt, 
of Chiang Kai-shek, of Jack Lang, of Stanley Baldwin, of Léon 
Blum and of Maxim Litvinov. It watches Japan in Manchuria, 
it sends nurses to Spain, and it knows who represents Ross and 
Cromarty in the British House of Commons. 
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New Zealand’s nearest neighbour is Australia, 1200 miles 
away, 24 to 3 days of ocean travel; the central city, Wellington, 
is about the same latitude as is Gibraltar. The combination of 
position, topography, rainfall, temperature and soil makes New 
Zealand an amazingly productive country. The usual cereals are 
grown for domestic requirements, but it is in pastoral production 
that she excels. Two farm animals, the cow and the sheep, are 
the basis of New Zealand’s economy, so much so that it supplies 
half of the United Kingdom’s import requirements in mutton 
and lamb, two-thirds of her cheese imports, and one-third of her 
butter imports. (Incidentally it might be mentioned that New 
Zealand is an important element in the economy of the United 
Kingdom; costs, in the shape of wages, are kept low by supply- 
ing high-quality foodstuffs at low prices.) To complete the list, 
New Zealand is fourth among the world’s wool producers and 
first in the world in the export of mutton and lamb. The above 
figures do not prove very much in themselves, but when it is 
realised that New Zealand’s population is little more than one 
and a half million people, it will be seen how highly productive 
New Zealand is. 

The majority of New Zealand imports are British, and although 
New Zealand can manufacture high-quality products, the manu- 
facturers sometimes deem it desirable to omit the New Zealand 
label. The New Zealand attitude to the English is largely a 
sentimental one. Most of them do not know England at first 
hand—they do not know its slums and its industrialism. 

At this stage it is relevant to draw attention to some factors 
which have tended partly to destroy this attitude to England. 
One factor is the type of immigrant forming a portion of those 
who came to New Zealand in the nineteen-twenties, some of 
whom, being used to a lower material standard of living, tended 
to compete for jobs by accepting lower wages. This cause of 
resentment is disappearing as the new-comers tend to take on the 
patterns of the new country. A second factor is the deep sus- 
picion that many farmers and working trades-people have of the 
City of London. This attitude is a product of the depression. 
Another element of uneasiness is the policy of the British Govern- 
ment towards home agriculture and towards imported agri- 
cultural products. A fourth factor is the bewilderment caused 
by the negative attitude of England to the invasion of Man- 
churia, of Abyssinia, and of Spain respectively. These factors 
have resulted in a feeling of disappointment in New Zealand, 
but, even so, the New Zealanders are still romantically English. 
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While New Zealanders are conservative and traditional in 
their outlook, this tradition includes a measure of State activity 
which has led outside commentators to describe New Zealand 
as a socialist country. From about 1890 onwards there was a 
wave of social-economic legislation, the product of the liberal 
ideas of John Ballance and William Pember Reeves and the 
practical politics of Richard John Seddon. From before the 
Great War until December 1935, New Zealand has had con- 
servative governments, but the social and economic legislation 
of the ’nineties still remains as the background. 

There are active State life, accident, and fire-insurance 
departments; there is a Public Trust Office, which as executor 
and trustee administers estates and businesses worth many 
millions of pounds; the State is the biggest farm and home 
mortgagee in the country; there are State coal mines and State 
forests; the State is a shareholder in and has a majority on the 
directorate of the Bank of New Zealand, which handles nearly 
half of New Zealand’s banking business; there have been old-age 
and widows’ pensions for many years; the State owns and 
controls the railways and the post and telegraph and broad- 
casting systems; the schools are State schools; the hospitals 
are public hospitals; there are free dental clinics for children, 
and a very enlightened system of clinics connected with mother- 
hood and infant welfare; but there is no State church. In the 
last decade or so there have been added family allowances, a 
State hydro-electricity system administered through local power 
boards, a State-owned and controlled central bank, State road 
transport on a State highways system, and State housing pro- 
jects with State joinery factories, while two-fifths of New Zea- 
land’s exports, namely, butter and cheese, are bought by the 
Government and marketed in the United Kingdom by a State 
marketing department. 

Most New Zealanders are not socialists—Groucho Marx is 
more known than Karl Marx. But, by the same token of dis- 
interestedness, neither are they capitalists. Among what are 
generally described as intellectuals there are, apart from con- 
servatives, the usual schools of thought common to the English- 
speaking democracies—liberals, Fabians, revolutionary socialists, 
Stalinists, Trotskyists (in the older sense), and followers of Henry 
George; left thought in the main is left of the British Labour 
Party. Most of the electorate, however, have no political 
theories. If an abuse exists, if there is an emergency, the 
Government is expected to step in and do something about it. 
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a The slogan “‘ Less business in Government ’’ is as likely to appeal 
as ‘‘ Less Government in business.”’ 

At the present time, and probably for some years to come, 
Labour is in office in New Zealand. While the Labour Party 
membership card contains the objective, “‘ The socialisation of 
the means of production, distribution and exchange,’’ this does 
not necessarily mean “Socialism in our time.’’ In Europe the 
New Zealand Labour Party would probably be called Social 
Democratic, though it has not quite the same theoretical basis 
or industrial background. The main aim and achievement is 
to improve social conditions and the standard of living of the 
mass of the people generally. It is here worth recording that 
] the Labour Government places no ban on the importation of 
political literature. 

There is not a strong development of militant trade unionism, 
mainly because New Zealand workers have since the end of the 
last century largely relied on compulsory arbitration for the 
settlement of industrial disputes. The Arbitration Court is not 
looked on with favour by a section of the labour movement, 
but apparently it was an institution too strongly rooted for the 
Labour Government to find immediately an adequate substitute 
for protecting wages, hours and working conditions. For ex- 
ample, the Court has been used to bring in the shorter working 
] week. It was directed to make forty hours the maximum work- 
ing week for industry unless it was “‘ impracticable to carry on 
efficiently in the industry if the hours of work are so limited.” 
With some curious exceptions, this has been done. 

The New Zealand people’s attitude to money and banking 
is more radical than its general attitude to competitive profit- 
making industry. This is partly due to the severe depression 
from which New Zealand is now recovering, and partly to New 
Zealand’s financial institutions themselves. Of New Zealand’s six 
commercial banks, five have head offices in London; of the 
fourteen life-assurance companies, only three are purely New 
Zealand institutions; in fire insurance, fourteen out of forty- 
three have head offices in New Zealand; in accident insurance 


1 The opposition to the shorter working week was not great in New Zealand; 
it was even in the pre-election programme of the defeated National Party. 
Nevertheless the New Zealand employers’ representative at the International 
Labour Conference, 1937, opposed the convention for a 40-hour week in the 
textile industry because it would make binding a position for which the New 
Zealand legislation provided a loophole (i.e. the “‘ impracticable” clause), and 
because it might limit the competing power of British export trade, the reason 
being that New Zealand’s export prices depended on a prosperous United 
Kingdom, 
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twenty-four out of fifty-eight have offices registered in New 
Zealand; there is a similar position with regard to the powerful 
stock and station companies. These firms are a characteristic 
feature of New Zealand. They are chiefly concerned with selling 
on a commission basis all farm products, with the exception of 
butter and cheese; they also supply farmers with stock, seed, 
fertiliser, machinery and farm requisites generally, and in 
addition provide short-term credit for farm operations; they 
often conduct their own foreign-exchange business. It will be 
clear that they occupy a key position in New Zealand, a position 
which is resented by many, especially small farmers who feel 
that ownership of the shares of a stock firm is a better proposition 
than owning and working a farm. 

The effect of falling prices on New Zealand’s overseas debt 
also tended to create a feeling of distrust for financial institu- 
tions, even though the causes of falling prices lay elsewhere. In 
the financial year 1928-1929, 144 per cent. of New Zealand’s 
exports were required to meet the interest payments on the 
overseas public debt. After prices fell, in the year 1931-1932, 
26 per cent. of the exports were required to meet interest pay- 
ments, notwithstanding the fact that the debt had been reduced 
in the meantime. By 1932-1933, New Zealand’s annual interest 
payments had in four years been reduced by one-eighth in terms 
of sterling, but the amount of butter required to pay this reduced 
debt had doubled, and the amount of wool had trebled. 

The setting up of a Reserve Bank, the transfer of the gold 
of the trading banks to the central institution, the introduction 
of a New Zealand coinage, the substitution of one note issue for 
six, the depreciation of the external value of the currency by 
the banks and later by decision of the Government, the compul- 
sory reduction in interest rates, the conversion of the internal 
debt, have all graphically drawn attention to the money and 
credit system and its susceptibility to man-made controls. 

The effect of the factors discussed in the foregoing paragraphs 
has been to make the ordinary man in New Zealand anxiously 
watch the activities of Tooley Street, the place of business of 
the agents handling New Zealand dairy produce; it has made 
him distrustful of banks and financial institutions, and especially 
of the City of London; it has made him oppose the idea of 
supplying New Zealand’s further capital requirements from 
outside sources. These attitudes are natural enough when it is 
realised that almost 100 per cent. of New Zealand’s dairy produce 
and meat, and most of its wool, are sold to the United Kingdom, 
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a market which acts like a world market, in that it is extremely 
sensitive to alterations or prospective alterations in demand or 
supply. 

The rapid price changes to which New Zealand’s export 
products have been subject in the past have had a disturbing 
effect on New Zealand’s unbalanced economy. Sixty-five per 
cent. of the total production is represented by the sheep and 
dairy industry. New Zealand’s land tenure is mainly freehold; 
its land transfer system is probably as efficient as any in the 
world. With an active market for farm properties, the tendency 
is for the debts against a farm to be always a little more than 
the farmer can meet without lowering living standards. The 
result is the continued existence of over-valued and over-mort- 
gaged land, again with reactions against lending institutions, 
rather than against the more basic defects in the system. 

That brings me to New Zealand’s general farm position. The 
larger and generally more prosperous farms are the sheep-farms. 
The small farmer is generally a dairy-farmer. On the producer’s 
side this industry is almost 100 per cent. co-operative, the farmers 
owning and controlling modern factories which manufacture their 
milk or cream into cheese or butter. The New Zealand farmer 
is often at one and the same time the owner and worker com- 
bined. In times of rising prices he is an owner with property ; 
in times of falling prices he is a worker who must be rewarded 
for his labour. Whether as owner or worker he has utilised the 
best of science and machinery; seed and stock selection, the use 
of fertiliser, milking machines, cream separators, power-driven 
shearing machines, scientific grading, are normal to New Zealand 
farming. 

The dairy industry shows the amazing productivity resulting. 
Before the War there were about 700,000 cows in New Zealand 
with an annual average yield of 140 pounds of butter fat per 
cow. Now there are 2,000,000 cows with an average yield of 
220 pounds. In igor dairy produce accounted for 9 per cent. 
of the total value of exports; now it is 40 per cent. In 1928 
New Zealand produced about 100,000 tons of butter. In 1936 it 
approximated 170,000 tons, despite, or perhaps because of falling 
prices, and this spectacular increase was achieved with less farm 
labour than in 1928. 

The production of meat and wool is not expanding at this 
great rate, but it is expanding. And that is why New Zealand’s 
future is bound up with the policy of the United Kingdom 
Government towards agriculture. Already New Zealand has 
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been compelled, because of English beef quotas, to turn meat 
into meat meal for animals or to boil it down for fertiliser and 
other by-products; in one year thousands of newly-born calves 
were destroyed because of the meat-quota restrictions in the 
United Kingdom. 

If British policy includes either an import tax or quantitative 
restriction of meat or dairy produce, it will react more dis- 
astrously on New Zealand than on any other country. The 
reason is that meat accounts for nearly 30 per cent. of the exports, 
and dairy produce for 40 per cent. With a small population the 
effects of an import levy would be especially burdensome, while 
quantitative restriction would mean the re-orientation of New 
Zealand’s whole economy. Already New Zealand is producing 
her increased quantities of farm produce with less workers than 
formerly. If her most natural and efficient type of production is 
stifled in its growth, the only possible alternative, assuming 
that other and adequate markets cannot be found, is to organise 
her secondary industries as efficiently as possible and produce 
some of the articles now imported, thus hoping to absorb the 
workers who cannot be profitably occupied on the land. 


For the last five or six years more people have left New Zea- 
land than have arrived there. It is a characteristic of New 
Zealand that her better trained and educated young people 
look abroad for the opportunities they cannot see at home; 
every year scholars, scientists, engineers, journalists, doctors 
and dentists leave New Zealand, and many do not come 
back. 

There is nothing inherently desirable in increased population 
in itself, but from all points of view a larger population would 
benefit New Zealand, if work could be found for the increased 
numbers. New Zealand has railways, harbours, roads, hydro- 
electric power stations, which could serve a much greater popula- 
tion. The increased numbers would lighten the burden of 
national debt. Culturally New Zealand would benefit; the 
larger market would also reduce manufacturing costs and tend 
to raise living standards, that is, if the distributing trades did 
not absorb the increased number of workers. But how to do all 
this is a different question. 

Most authorities estimate that the population of the United 
Kingdom is due to decline, thus making English emigration less 
likely ; at the same time the natural increase in New Zealand is 
causing grave disquiet. If present tendencies remain as they 
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are, New Zealand is facing “‘a stationary and even a declining 
population.’’ } 


“The nominal natural increase of the past year (7-91 per 1,000 of 
mean population in 1935) gives the impression of a still substantial 
margin of increase in the population. While this is correct it yet 
obscures the more important aspect, which is that the proportions at 
reproductive ages are not being maintained. Based on expectation 
of life figures calculated for 1931, an ‘ equilibrium ’ birth-rate of over 
15 per 1000 of mean population is required to maintain even a stationary 
population, and should the death-rate increase a higher birth-rate 
would be necessary. It is clear that the margin of increase is pre- 
cariously low, and will vanish in a few years if the present trend 
continues. With the lifting of the depression some improvement 
may be anticipated.” 


The death-rate in New Zealand has been for many years the 
lowest in the world, and as the age composition of the population 
alters it is likely to rise rather than to fall. If immigration be 
ruled out, the only hope for an increasing population is that 
security of living standards, or an alteration in social habits will 
increase the birth-rate. If immigration is considered, and it 
should be considered, there are prospects in New Zealand for 
skilled artisans; but apart from these, the immigration of any 
considerable number of people will require a good deal of plan- 
ning, to fit in with a planned increase in production; for there 
are still some thousands of men unemployed in New Zealand, 
and the continued and automatic expansion of export industries 
can no longer be taken for granted. 

This, then, is New Zealand. How does New Zealand regard 
the Empire and foreign affairs? Some of her attitudes have 
already been described, for example, the intense attachment to 
England, and this is the clue to New Zealand’s ideas on the 
Commonwealth of Nations and the Empire. In the last War, 
New Zealanders died at Gallipoli and in France—New Zealand 
in proportion to her population suffered more losses in men than 
did any other country. Forty per cent. of the adult males 
between the ages of twenty and forty-five went abroad on active 
service. Whatever England may have been fighting for, the 
New Zealanders were fighting for England. It was not just a 
matter of Empire defence. 

New Zealand tends to look at the Empire through English 
eyes—it is English history that has been important and the 
parts of the world generally coloured red. The adult New Zea- 


1 The quotations are from the New Zealand Official Year Book, 1937, p. 833. 
No. 5.—VOL. XVI. AA 
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lander knows more of Charles I, of Robert Clive, of Francis 
Drake and the rest than he does of the Treaty of Waitangi or 
William Pember Reeves. But despite this and Rudyard Kipling, 
there is a consciousness that in the Boer War right and justice 
were not on the side of the English, that the population of India 
has still a very miserable standard of living and no real voice 
in government, and that, as has been mentioned earlier, New 
Zealand’s own native people no longer own the country. Con- 
sequently the New Zealanders are opposed not only to the terri- 
torial extension of the Empire without the consent of the peoples 
of the territory absorbed, but to compulsions of any kind placed 
on weaker countries by the stronger countries of the world. 

The New Zealanders have no doubts that they are a self- 
governing community, and they are jealous of this right. They 
know that the Governor-General somehow connects them with 
the United Kingdom, but the details are irrelevant. The Statute 
of Westminster has not been adopted by New Zealand, not 
necessarily because the New Zealand Government did not desire 
it, but because the New Zealanders themselves were not inter- 
ested. However, there is now a growing feeling that it might 
be as well if the Statute of Westminster were definitely adopted. 

The Cook Islands and some other Pacific Islands are part of 
the territory of New Zealand, while the Governor-General is also 
Governor of the Ross Dependency in the Antarctic. This terri- 
tory, including its adjacent islands, is uninhabited. New Zealand 
holds with the United Kingdom and Australia the League’s 
mandate over the Island of Nauru. New Zealand’s important 
mandate, however, is that over Western Samoa. Here the sin- 
cerity and zeal of the New Zealand Government’s administration 
cannot be doubted, especially in health, education and public 
works; but on occasions there has been discontent largely owing 
to the suppression of the Samoan organisation known as the Mau. 
Recently one of the Labour Ministers visited Western Samoa. 
As a result of the visit the Mau was recognised and other con- 
cessions made to popular feeling. 

Although New Zealand’s future interests will probably be 
more and more in the Pacific basin, the people of New Zealand 
have not developed definite views in the matter, possibly because 
their main export market is in the United Kingdom. Even so, 
apart from the United Kingdom the main suppliers of New 
Zealand imports are Pacific countries—the United States, 
Australia, Canada, Dutch East Indies and Japan. 

The main concern of New Zealand has been the preservation 
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of lines of communication, especially the fastest routes to the 
United Kingdom, that is, the Panama route, and the North 
America route. The competition of the subsidised and faster 
vessels of the Matson shipping line has already caused the with- 
drawal of two British vessels from the Pacific—and now the 
shipping line connecting Canada with Australia and New Zealand 
is threatened. It is understood that the recent Imperial Con- 
ference considered taking steps to preserve British interests here. 

The United States since 1900 has treated Honolulu as a 
coastal port, hence New Zealand services to San Francisco could 
not take passengers or cargo from the latter port to the former. 
The New Zealand. Government have taken the power by Act of 
Parliament to provide that cargo and passengers arriving at New 
Zealand ports from Australia must be carried in British ships. 
The Australian Government have introduced somewhat similar 
legislation. If this power were used, it would certainly cut out 
the Matson line from the purely trans-Tasman trade. 

New Zealand is also interested in the projected trans-Tasman 
air service, which will link up with the Imperial Airways route to 
Australia. For the trans-Pacific service Pan-American Airways 
have concluded an agreement with the right to land at Auck- 
land—this service will be the air link joining New Zealand to 
the North American continent. 

New Zealand still regards Japan and China as the Far East, 
although they are comparatively near and to the north. Cheap 
Japanese goods have brought a small amount of inspired anti- 
Japanese propaganda. But this has not engendered a real fear 
of aggression by Japan. There is a strong belief in New Zealand 
that population pressure in Japan is not such as to cause exten- 
sive immigration; nor are the Japanese considered to be happy 
in settling in foreign countries; moreover, it is generally believed 
that Japan is more interested in the continent of Asia and will 
want to move towards India rather than towards New Zealand. 
There has not been any strain between the Japanese and the 
New Zealand Governments respectively, and trade has developed 
quietly to the mutual advantage of each country. 

It is not known what the official attitude was to the recently 
mooted Pacific Pact. It was a new idea to New Zealand, which 
is in general opposed to regional pacts, believing that they will 
develop into the old system of alliances. If the idea was sup- 
ported at all, it would probably be on a basis of collective security, 
with perhaps regional responsibility for the application of military 
sanctions if these proved finally necessary. 
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In any Empire defence scheme, New Zealand will play its 
part, though this does not necessarily mean automatic support in 
all cases. With regard to this there are two views which have 
crystallised during the last two or three years of covenant- 
breaking: one is that the New Zealand people will refuse to 
send their men to another war in Europe; the second is that, 
even if troopships were sent, they would never reach their 
destination. These views are based on the supposition of a 
war between the Great Powers, and not on a situation where 
the principles of collective security are effectively practised. 

New Zealand contributed to the Singapore base and also 
maintains the New Zealand Division of the Royal Navy. In 
addition, there is a Naval Reserve Force “‘ officered by and 
recruited from volunteers who do not follow the sea as a pro- 
fession.”” The Naval Defence Act of 1913 provides that when- 
ever Great Britain is at war the Naval Forces of New Zealand 
pass automatically under the control of the Government of the 
United Kingdom. ‘‘ In October 1935, because of representations 
made to the New Zealand Government by Great Britain relating 
to the international situation consequent on the Italian invasion 
of Abyssinia, H.M.S. Diomede was placed under the control of 
the Imperial authorities for service on the East Indies Station.” } 

New Zealand is strengthening her air defence forces, but the 
compulsory military training has been eliminated, both as an 
economy measure, and, under the Labour Government, as a 
matter of policy. The Prime Minister has also promised that 
the Government will not introduce conscription. Military 
training in New Zealand is not popular. 

New Zealand was elected to a seat on the Council of the 
League of Nations in 1936 at a time when the principles of 
collective security were being jettisoned by the leaders at the 
League. Before the advent of the Labour Government, New 
Zealand had always taken the same line in foreign affairs as the 
British Government. The Labour Party election manifesto, 
however, contained the promise that the Party if elected would 
“‘ support the Covenant of the League of Nations for the avoid- 
ance of war and the maintenance of peace.’’ And now that the 
Labour Government is in power it has taken up that position. 

In discussing the possible improvement of the Covenant at 
the League meeting in September 1936, the New Zealand Govern- 
ment considered that it should be strengthened rather than 
weakened ; stated that they were prepared to join in the collective 
1 New Zealand Official Year Book, 1937, p. 168. 
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application of force against any future aggressor; that sanctions 
should be immediate and automatic and a complete boycott; 
that they were prepared to agree that the Covenant of the League 
should be separated from the Peace Treaties as a first step to 
the reconsideration of the Covenant; that a definite proportion 
of the armed forces of League members, or, if desired, the whole 
of those forces, should be an international force under the control 
of the League; that a tribunal should be set up to rectify inter- 
national grievances; that a survey should be made of the effect 
of economic conditions on world peace; that there should be 
held immediately national plebiscites rather than government 
decisions, on the question of sanctions and force; and that 
appropriate proceedings and discussions of the League should 
be broadcast. 

The speech on Abyssinia and the League by Mr. W. J. Jordan, 
New Zealand’s representative to the League, on September 2gth, 
1936, is also worthy of study in judging the attitude of New 
Zealand to foreign affairs. The following extracts are particularly 
relevant :— 


“The Covenant as written and voluntarily accepted has never 
been applied, and it cannot with any degree of logic or justice, be 
characterised as an ineffective instrument until it has been-tried in 
or 

‘“An undoubted breach of the Covenant, and indeed of other 
international obligations, has been committed. The territory of a 
member of the League has been invaded. . . . 

“ Fifty nations of the world . . . allowed themselves to be deterred 
from their plain duty. That is the short and sorry tale. . . . 

“In fact, is it worth our while coming here at all, unless the Geneva 
system of understanding and of collective security is made effective ? . . 

‘ Believing as we do, that the League’s failures have been due to 
the vacillation of Governments rather than to the indecision of peoples 
we suggest that all Governments should take a national plebiscite, in 
order to ascertain the views of their people.”’ 


As with Abyssinia so with Spain, New Zealand has been 
concerned at the non-application of the Covenant. On May 28th, 
1937, Mr. Jordan, speaking on the Spanish situation at the 
Council of the League, said :— 


“ Authoritative evidence . . . shows that the military forces of 
outside Powers are operating in Spain. Is it the determination of 
those Powers to operate in opposition to the fundamental principles 
which the League was established to uphold? . . . The only action 
taken so far by any Power associated with the League appears to be 
the imposition of an embargo which has handicapped the (Spanish) 
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Government and strengthened the hands of the aggressors. I ask, 
Mr. President, what are we definitely going to do? ”’ 


New Zealand has certainly made her position clear in foreign 
affairs. A study of the speeches of her representative at the 
League will show that New Zealand considered that the sanctions 
imposed against Italy were not complete enough and even when 
imposed were not effectively operated, that the so-called Non- 
Intervention Committee was not the appropriate body to deal 
with an invasion of Spain by foreign Powers, and that the Com- 
mittee was by its operations assisting the aggressors. Judging 
by the statements of its representatives, New Zealand’s policy 
at the League is quite definitely not that of the National Govern- 
ment in the United Kingdom. 

At the International Labour Conference in 1937 New Zea- 
land’s policy in regard to labour conditions was defined by Mr. 
H. T. Armstrong, New Zealand’s Minister of Labour. Mr. Arm- 
strong made it clear that New Zealand, both as a member of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations and of the International 
Labour Conference, was aware of her share of the responsibility 
for improving the working conditions of peoples less favourably 
situated than those in the advanced democracies. Formerly New 
Zealand had been content to ignore the conventions of the Inter- 
national Labour Office on the score that New Zealand’s labour 
legislation was in advance of these conventions. Now there is a 
more responsible policy. By ratifying as many conventions as 
possible, it should be possible in some degree “‘ to encourage the 
others,”’ and this is the genuine wish of New Zealand. 

The type of international rivalry that New Zealand is inter- 
ested in was summed up by Mr. Armstrong at the recent Confer- 
ence. He said: 


““ New Zealand once held the proud position of leading the world 
in social reform, and we shall not be satisfied until we regain that 
position.” ’ 


It can be said without cant that New Zealand will continue 
to do everything possible to achieve economic security for her 
own people. Yet, because of her dependence on world trade, 
she will continue to be at the mercy of outside forces over which 
she has little or no control, even though she is the nation farthest 
removed from imperial or international conflicts. 


1 International Labour Conference, Provisional Record, No. 14, page 269. 
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SOUTH AFRICA IN WORLD AFFAIRS? 


SENATOR THE RT. Hon. F. S. MALAN 


I APPROACH my task with diffidence. I seem to hear the 
remarks, “‘ What can a country like the Union of South Africa 
have to contribute to our store of world information? And of 
what assistance can it be to the solution of world problems? 
We in Europe are concerned with powerful neighbours practically 
at our doors, while South Africa is six thousand miles away from 
the storm-centre. No wonder the Union of South Africa is able 
to take a more detached view of the troubles of the old world 
than we.’ Whatever truth there may be in this criticism, 
distance gives to students of world affairs in South Africa a distinct 
advantage, in that they see world events in better perspective 
than those who are in danger of seeing the trees without per- 
ceiving the forest. But I also claim for South Africa the 
advantage of youth, of being one of the young nations of the 
new world. These nations have their own outlook on world 
affairs differing from that of the parent nations of Europe. This 
difference may be formulated as follows : While the older nations 
of Europe are accustomed to think in terms of history and to 
assume that things will always happen in a certain way, the 
younger nations of the new world are inspired by the love of 
adventure, and are always trying to go forward to something 
new. This distinction, I venture to think, is fundamental. And 
we shall inevitably fail to understand the outlook of the younger 
nations unless it is clearly visualised and constantly borne in 
mind. It arises from the very nature of youth. 

Another reason why the young nations like the United States 
of America, Canada and South Africa are differently minded 
from the older European nations, is the fact that their national 
stock comes from several European countries. The United 
States of America, with their teeming millions drawn from 
practically all the nations of Europe, cannot share the national 
fears and prejudices of the individual parent States. Their 
national outlook cuts right across such fears and prejudices. 


1 Meeting held at Chatham House on Thursday, May 6th, with Sir Roderick 
Jones, K.B.E., in the Chair. 
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The Canadian nation, composed largely of descendants of French 
and British settlers, must of necessity exercise a great measure 
of tolerance and develop the art of compromise which, in John 
Morley’s sense, is the secret of true statesmanship. The Union 
of South Africa has a white population of two million, consisting 
of an almost equal proportion of English and Africaans- 
speaking South Africans, and a German element in the mandated 
territory of South-West Africa. In addition, she has six and a 
half million natives or bantus, seven hundred and fifty thousand 
coloureds and two hundred and fifty thousand Indians. The 
government of such a heterogeneous population presents problems 
to its rulers which are unknown to the homogeneous nations, and 
are calculated to bring out methods of administration which 
may well prove to be of service to other parts of the world. Please 
do not interpret this statement as an assertion that we in South 
Africa have already found a satisfactory solution to all our racial 
problems. No, the social, industrial, economic and _ political 
issues that are involved are incapable of a cut-and-dried solution. 
But the Union is experimenting, trying out different ideas, 
gathering experience and I hope wisdom in meting out equal 
justice to all sections of the community. 

Again, South Africa is a country with wide-open plains; 
torrential rain-areas, where the rushing waters carry fertile soil 
into the sea unless conserved in expensive irrigation works; a 
country with vast mineral resources, partly undiscovered, partly 
now being exploited; and it has its peculiar demands. For the 
fulfilment of its destiny and the development of its heritage, the 
young South African nation requires, above all, world peace, 
ample capital, sufficient labour and open markets. While such 
conditions are of advantage to all nations, to South Africa they 
are essential. 

With this background of a partially undeveloped country 
inhabited by a heterogeneous population six thousand miles 
away in the Southern Hemisphere, the young South African 
nation views world affairs. And what do we see in present day 
Europe? Governments anxiously striving to restore and uphold 
the antiquated order of international relations which, less than a 
generation ago, brought about the sacrificial fires of the World 
War; the advance in the knowledge of the laws of nature, intended 
for the benefit of man, being prostituted for the destruction of 
humanity; intellectual and material development progressing 
rapidly, while the moral and religious conception and sanctions 
of past generations are apparently no longer able to control and 
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restrain the destructive forces threatening the existence of Western 
civilisation. What, then, has become of the new world order, 
the advent of which quickened such high hopes in the distracted 
soul of man that the sacrifices and wholesale bloodshed of the 
World War would not be in vain? This new order was to have 
been based on the rule of law, and not on the law of the jungle. 
An appeal to reason, and not to brute force, was to have been the 
normal way of settling international disputes. Machinery was 
to have been provided for conciliation and peaceful change, while 
collective defence would minimise, if not render useless, costly 
national armaments. These were the ideas embodied in the 
Covenant of the League of Nations. 

Perhaps it is as well to remind ourselves that this Covenant 
was forced on the reluctant and hesitating nations of the old 
world by the young nations of the new world. But for the 
initiative and pressure of President Woodrow Wilson, ably assisted 
by General Smuts of the Union of South Africa, coupled with the 
whole-hearted support of Lord Cecil, it is safe to assert that the 
Covenant would never have seen the light.1_ As is well known, 
the objection of France to the inclusion of the Covenant in the 
Peace Treaty of Versailles was only overcome by the guarantee 
of her security by the Tripartite Pact between England, the 
United States of America and France, and when this pact fell to 
the ground, and the Peace Treaty failed to secure the necessary 
two-thirds majority of the Senate in Washington, France felt 
that she had been let down badly, and immediately reverted to 
the old policy of security by armaments. Thus the collective 
security scheme set up by the Covenant was seriously injured 
even before it could be tested. In this connection, it is important 
to remember that General Botha, then Prime Minister of the Union 
of South Africa, who represented the Union at Versailles, refused 
to be a party to this tripartite agreement, and was satisfied only 
by the insertion into the terms of the pact, at the suggestion of 
Mr. Lloyd George, of the clause stipulating that no Dominion 


1 While it is true that ‘‘ President Wilson’s Peace Note of December 1916 
first brought the question of a League of Nations before the belligerent statesmen 
as a real issue’’ (History of the Peace Conference of Paris, Vol. I, p. 25), a study 
of American, as well as of English, accounts of the origins of the League of Nations 
does not altogether bear out the account in the text. An influential group under 
the leadership of Lord Bryce was working in England from the early months of 
1915 and was in close touch with the American movement, while the report of a 
committee (the Phillimore Committee) set up by the Foreign Office in October 
1917 to examine the question, and memoranda prepared later in the Political 
Intelligence Department of the Foreign Office, were used by General Smuts in 


drawing up his plan. Ed. 
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should be bound by the agreement unless its own Parliament 
should decide to be so bound. He not only objected to give a 
blank cheque to be filled in by others under circumstances over 
which he would have no control, he also regarded such a pact as 
contrary to the very spirit of the League of Nations Covenant. 
This clause was subsequently repeated in the Locarno Treaty, 
and has become an accepted principle of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations. 

The Union of South Africa, with hardly a dissentient voice, 
welcomed the Covenant, and felt proud of the part her repre- 
sentatives at Versailles had taken in establishing the League of 
Nations. With the active co-operation of the United States of 
America, the greatest of the young nations of the new world, 
who was so largely responsible for the inception of the Covenant, 
it was hoped that the League of Nations would justify the high 
expectations of a world broken and disillusioned by the loss and 
folly of the Great War, and that a new era of world affairs would 
bring relief to suffering humanity. It was therefore with the 
deepest disappointment and concern that the Union learned that 
the Covenant had failed to pass the Senate in Washington. This 
was almost a fatal blow to the League. It meant the weakening 
of the League, not only by the abstention of a powerful nation 
outside Europe, but also by the absence from its councils of the 
influence which could have done so much to assist the European 
nations to forget their quarrels and to guide them over their 
prejudices and hatreds. And so the bantling—the League of 
Nations—was left to the care of its rather unsympathetic step- 
mothers. With President Wilson out of the picture and General 
Smuts back in the Union of South Africa, the influence of the 
young nations of the new world became almost negligible in 
League circles. Lord Cecil, who represented the Union of South 
Africa in the first meeting of the Assembly of the League, backed 
by a powerful British League of Nations Union, has done yeoman 
service for the Covenant, but unfortunately he had to do it 
without the assistance of the father of the bantling. 

The history of the vicissitudes of the League is so recent that 
I need not give a detailed account of it. Suffice it to point out 
that the resignation of Japan automatically converted the League 
into more of a European conclave than it had been before. The 
failure of the Disarmament Conference to give effect to the 
limitation of armaments clauses of the Peace Treaty, followed by 
the retirement of Germany from the League, came as no surprise 
to those who followed the course of events. The Manchurian 
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episode, and still more the Abyssinian fiasco, seriously injured 
the prestige of the League, and so to-day we see the race to arms 
in full gallop. In 1932 the annual arms bill was approximately 
£1000 million per annum. To-day the total is little less than 
£3000 million, three times as much in five years time. 

As a member of the League of Nations, the Union of South 
Africa watched this gradual slipping back into the pre-War 
atmosphere with profound misgivings. The dominant feeling 
of the average citizen of the Union undoubtedly is to get away 
from the storm-centres as far as possible, and to have nothing to 
do with the endless intrigues and ineradicable suspicions, the fears 
and jealousies of the nations within the European cockpit. Why 
continue to support an institution for collective security when all 
the nations are feverishly busy preparing for national security 
behind a barrage of armaments for the preservation of peace? 
General Smuts, in addressing a gathering of university students 
not far from Cape Town recently on “‘ Whither Europe? ”’, said: 
“ The League has failed. How will it be able to secure peace with 
the world going back to the old system cf alliances? ” and, “ It 
will not be strong enough to solve the question of Germany’s 
insistence on colonies.” Yet he says: ‘‘I do not despair of 
the future. I see in the armaments of to-day a possible peace. 
I agree the position is most critical, but 1 see a way out in just 
this fact, that arming will prevent war. Such a situation of 
armed peace existed from 1870 to 1914, and | do not see why it 
cannot happen again.’’ What a different picture this is from the 
one that the General was able to paint in such glowing colours but 
a few yearsago! Thenit was: ‘‘ Collective security ’’; now it is 
“Armed peace.” Then it was ‘“ Peace by the removal of the 
causes of war ’’; now it is “‘ Peace until the greater war.” 

As a free and equal partner in the British Commonwealth of 
Nations, the Union of South Africa is naturally profoundly 
interested in what is going on in the United Kingdom. Since 
the League’s Abyssinian surrender, the British Government has 
announced a colossal scheme of rearmament. Notwithstanding 
the assurance that this is only a defensive measure, the Union 
feels uneasy and anxious about it. While armaments are a 
requisite of national security, they are also, of course, instruments 
of war. And therefore the question is asked: “‘ What are these 
arms really for? Is Great Britain arming the law? Is she 
equipping her people to make good their obligations under the 
Covenant? Is she strengthening the only system which holds 
out any hope to a frightened world, the friendly settlement of 
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disputes, peaceful change, collective defence? In view of the 
emphasis and repetition with which the British Government has 
declared its support of a full League policy, we take it that these 
questions can only be answered in the affirmative. 

It would be futile, however, to close our eyes to the fact that 
this rearmament scheme has serious repercussions in a not incon- 
siderable section of the South African community. These people 
argue that the Union is in imminent danger of being drawn into 
another world cataclysm with Great Britain. They therefore 
insist on the Union’s right to neutrality, and watch with suspicion 
any move to link up the defence system of the Union with that 
of Great Britain. I do not think these people sufficiently realise 
the advantage of mutual assistance and collaboration in time of 
common danger. The Union cannot isolate herself from the rest 
of the world. The economic life of the Union largely depends on 
her extensive and expanding external trade with countries of the 
Northern Hemisphere. The security of her ocean trade routes is 
therefore of vital importance to her prosperity and development. 
And in a world becoming more contracted and more interdepen- 
dent than ever before, in consequence of improved means of com- 
munication, it would indeed be foolish to sacrifice the friendship 
and help of a strong elder brother and the rest of the family for 
the uncertain advantages of a neutrality which, at its best, would 
be at the mercy of every rapacious or aggrieved nation with a 
powerful fleet. But, at the same time, it will be wise to remember 
the stand made by the late General Botha with regard to the 
blank cheque and the abortive Tripartite Treaty. The Union of 
South Africa is watching world and Commonwealth affairs 
critically, and the extent of her participation in any conflict 
outside her own borders will depend on her own judgment of the 
merits of the case as expressed by her own Parliament. 

Coming now to the causes of unrest in Europe which directly | 
concern us in the Union, I would mention first “‘ over-population 
and the necessity of room for expansion.” We find it somewhat 
difficult to appreciate this demand, in view of the statistics 
regarding the constant decline in the birth-rate of the nations 
concerned and the frantic efforts of their rulers to stimulate the 
natural increase of their populations. In this connection, I would 
draw attention to the speech delivered by the German Minister 
of the Labour Front to a gathering of twenty thousand in the 
Deutschlandhalle. He said: “ Why, in spite of repeated demands 
for the increase of children, is there so little response? ’”’ The 
first reason, he said, is that the Germans to-day are a people 
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without space. Germans should pay no attention to suggestions 
from abroad that they should reduce their population in accord- 
ance with the size of their territory. . . . On the contrary, every 
German father and all German parents who had the blessing of 
numerous children must be the bearers of this idea and hammer it 
ever again into the people, “‘ We will have territory.’ Thus, 
according to this Minister, it is not territory for the people; it is 
people for the territory that is wanted. But, further, we feel 
that the interests of the people already inhabiting the parts of 
the world selected for the supposed overflow population of 
Europe deserve consideration. It was said some little time ago 
of a certain Eurgpean nation that she must either expand or 
“bust.” Well, why should it not be “bust”? As for the 
argument that wars are necessary to keep down surplus popula- 
tions, it would seem to be rather out of date, in view of the life 
statistics of the majority of the European nations, not to mention 
the extreme folly of killing the young manhood for the benefit of 
the inefficients and decrepits! May we not regard the fall in the 
birth-rate as the subconscious protest of the motherhood of 
humanity against the mad, inhuman policy of the warmongers, 
and as its very effective contribution towards the solution of the 
over-population problem? Mothers will not produce children to 
be tenderly cared for and expensively educated merely to increase 
the supply of cannon-fodder ! 

I now come to another cause of unrest in Europe: the desire 
for colonies on the part of the so-called Have-Not nations. As 
has been shown over and over again, the material advantages of 
the possession of colonies are often exaggerated, or are not sup- 
ported by the facts. The considerations of prestige and national 
sentiment stand, however, on a different footing. Now, the 
Union of South Africa holds the mandate over South-West Africa, 
which she administers, under the Covenant, as an integral part 
of her own territory. The Prime Minister of the Union, General 
Hertzog, has repeatedly declared that the Union does not intend 
to relinquish her mandate and will do all in her power faithfully 
to discharge her obligations. In view of this fact the Union is 
hardly in a position to give an unbiased opinion on the German 
demand for colonies. I would, however, venture to suggest 
that this difficult question of colonies should not be tackled as a 
separate problem, standing by itself, but should be considered 
together with other unsolved international questions as part of a 
general scheme of adjustment. The obvious advantage of this 
Suggestion is that it gives ample scope for accommodation and 
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compromise. A Conference should be called for this purpose, 
but of course not without adequate preparation to ensure that it 
will meet in an atmosphere of goodwill and friendliness. I know 
it will be said that this suggestion is altogether too Utopian ; that 
it is so contrary to the present-day temper of the rulers of Europe 
that no practical result can be expected from such a conference. 
My answer is that the situation is so. desperately serious that 
something must be attempted to relieve the strain. Is it not 
worth while to give the spirit of goodwill a chance to return to 
the chancellories of Europe? And what is the alternative? 
The continuation of the strain until the breaking-point is reached ! 
Do not our minds refuse to contemplate the consequence of another 
Armageddon, more savage and more destructive than the world 
has ever known ? 

Lastly, I come to the question of the League of Nations. If 
the League of Nations has failed in Europe, as General Smuts 
and others declare, should it be dissolved? I sincerely trust not. 
On the contrary, it should be extended and more loyally sup- 
ported than hitherto. If for no other reason, it deserves to be 
continued for the quiet, solid, necessary work it is doing in 
various fields of world affairs, which, not having the same news 
value as its activities in the political sphere, is left almost un- 
noticed by the daily press. I do consider it advisable, however, 
that the linking up of the greatest young nation of the new world 
with the League should be facilitated. To this end I would 
suggest that the United States of America be approached, to 
ascertain the conditions upon which she would be prepared to 
enter the League. The advantage of securing the presence 
of the United States of America on the councils of the League 
need not be stressed. It will go a long way to remove the imputa- 
tion that the League is too much dominated by a few big European 
Powers. The United States Government has already shown in 
various ways that it is not unwilling to co-operate in world affairs. 
I need only remind you of the promotion of the Kellogg—Briand 
Treaty for the renunciation of war as an instrument of national 
policy; the sending of observers to the League meetings in 
Geneva to keep in close touch with what was happening there ; 
and the joining of the International Labour Organisation instituted 
under the Covenant of the League. The difficulties raised by the 
Senate in Washington when the acceptance of the Covenant failed 
by a few votes only to secure the required two-thirds majority 
do not seem to be insurmountable, and should be met even by 
agreeing to amend the Covenant if necessary. To me it seems 
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much more important to have the great young nation of the West 
in the League, than to retain in the Covenant provisions which 
will hardly ever be applied with the League constituted as at 
present, and never in the case of any big Power. The noble and 
inspiring message of President Roosevelt to the Pan-American 
Congress at Buenos Aires a few weeks ago was also an appeal to 
the rest of the world for co-operation and peace. I feel convinced 
that we can rely on his support in bringing the greatest democracy 
of the new world to take its rightful place in the councils of 
the League, constituted under the provisions of the Covenant, 
revised if necessary in accordance with the knowledge and ex- 
perience gained in trying out the new international system which 
his great predecessor did so much to inaugurate. 

Should this attempt to revise and strengthen the League of 
Nations fail, or should the League, so strengthened, not succeed 
in stemming the tide of reaction now sweeping over Europe, 
the outlook will be dark indeed. It may mean that the torch 
of civilisation, so long held on high by the great ones in Western 
Europe, will grow dim, or may even be extinguished; but even 
if that be the destiny of Western civilisation, I believe that the 
light which has been kindled elsewhere, in the new world, will 
continue to lead humanity on the path of progress and peace. 

I cannot but close my address on a note of optimism and 
faith. Asa Christian, I believe in the guidance of God Almighty. 
His Divine Plan with the human race is gradually being consum- 
mated. His directing hand may be traced throughout the 
chequered history of mankind, and we have the absolute assurance 
that He wills the good of humanity. 


Summary of Discussion. 


Mr. GEOFFREY MANDER asked if Senator Malan contemplated the 
League of Nations including the United States without sanctions, 
with Article 16 left out. He thought such a League hardly worth 
having, and suggested that the best way to bring the United States in 
would be for the members of the League, particularly the powerful 
nations, to make it clear that they intended loyally and effectively to 
carry out their obligations in practice. The United States would then 
very soon be, not a member of the League, but actively co-operating, 
and doing, in fact, all that she would really do if she were a member. 
An example of this had been seen when the United States took her seat 
at the Council table during the Manchurian dispute. 

He also asked what the attitude of the South African Government 
was with regard to native territories and their possible incorporation 


in the Union. 
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SENATOR MALAN replied that he had not definitely said that he 
was in favour of removing Article 16 from the Covenant. He suggested 
that the United States should be asked if there were any amendments 
of the Covenant which she would like to see. In 1919, when the 
Covenant was discussed, the American Senate considered that it 
contained clauses which would bind the United States, and which 
were contrary to the Monroe Doctrine. It would have been better 
then to have called America’s bluff and accepted her amendments. 
It would have been better to have had her in the League than to have 
a partial League which lacked the power to use the clauses of the 
Covenant as they stood. He was all for Article 16 if it could be 
strengthened and carried out, especially against a Great Power like 
Japan in Manchuria or Italy in Abyssinia; but what good was it 
maintaining a thing like a scarecrow of which no one was afraid? 

The Union Government was strongly in favour of taking over the 
three Protectorates of Swaziland, Basutoland and Bechuanaland, and 
did not think that there was any great danger in acceding to that 
request, because the conditions under which they could be taken over 
were clearly laid down in the Act of Union, and were agreed to at the 
time by Lord Selborne and the Imperial Government. There seemed 
to be ample safeguards; but there were, no doubt, differences of opinion 
on the question. The incorporation of the territories was clearly 
contemplated at the time of the Union. 


Dr. W. J. Rose asked if the Union of South Africa, as one of the 
lands facing the Indian Ocean, was likely to find herself in difficulties 
in respect of changes in India or in the Pacific Basin. Might she 
perhaps find herself called upon to face such questions as a semi- 
independent people rather than as part of the British Commonwealth ? 


SENATOR MALAN said that he was in favour of maintaining the 
now voluntary association of the Union with the other Dominions, 
including Great Britain, in the British Commonwealth of Nations, and 
whether it faced north, east or west made no difference. If any 
difficulty arose between South Africa and India, no doubt an Imperial 
Conference would be called and matters would be adjusted. The 
chief contribution of the British Commonwealth of Nations to the 
world would be to demonstrate that when difficulties of that kind 
arose, instead of going to war over them, they could be discussed at 
a round-table conference and settled by common consent. 


Mr. T. B. MARTIN was surprised at the Senator’s apparent con- 
demnation of the policy of the British Government concerning arma- 
ments. The Senator had suggested that those in Great Britain were 
too near the trees to see the wood; but in dealing with the subjects 
which were the trees in Europe, he had displayed something of the 
same blindness. He apparently disagreed with the policy of the 
British Government, which, after leading the rest of Europe for many 
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years along the path of disarmament, had eventually turned to 
armaments; but the moment he dealt with South Africa vis-a-vis a 
dictator, he had betrayed the same indignation and readiness to fight 
which he deplored in the mother country. Expansion and the desire 
for colonies might be sheer “‘ spoof,’’ but Great Britain was nearer to 
the dictators who were proclaiming them and was mainly responsible 
for the defence of all the members of the British Commonwealth. 

Was the attitude of South Africa to the alien question and immigra- 
tion, as expressed in recent legislation, a result of the influx of those 
persecuted by the Nazi régime in Germany, or was it purely anti-alien, 
not anti-Semitic, a desire to be a self-contained people? 

Those who had attended the Empire Parliamentary Conference 
would recall that people from other parts of the Empire had expressed 
surprise that the British Minister of Agriculture should declare the 
intention of following a policy of increasing Great Britain’s agriculture, 
when they wanted a better market for their own products. Surely if 
there were a desire to understand why Great Britain had been forced 
into the existing position, there would come less strenuous opposition 
to her policy than the Senator had expressed. 


SENATOR MALAN hoped that he had made it plain that a certain 
section of the community in South Africa was very hostile to any idea 
of the Union being drawn by Great Britain into a war, and they 
insisted on the right of neutrality. If they did not approve of the 
reason for Great Britain’s going to war, they would take no part in 
the war nor would they assist Great Britain in any way. They would 
refuse harbour to British ships. This view was held by a very vocal 
and not inconsiderable section, but he did not know how large it was. 

His own attitude was that if Great Britain’s rearmament was for 
the maintenance of peace, he would certainly not object, and the 
majority of the people in the Union would welcome it. But arma- 
ments built up for peace gave a country an instrument for war and, 
unless Great Britain’s objectives were very clearly stated, those 
armaments might be misused. The British Government had repeatedly 
declared itself in favour of the maintenance of collective security, and 
he was prepared to accept that declaration. 

The question of immigration was hardly germane to the subject. 
The Union had the same right as any other country to decide what the 
composition of its population should be, and it had exercised that right. 
During the abnormal conditions prevailing in parts of Europe, certain 
classes of people were being pressed out and were storming South 
Africa, which was discriminating in its acceptance of them. If they 
were good people they were welcome. 


Mr. IsRAEL COHEN considered that the position of South Africa in 
world affairs would largely depend upon her preserving a high standard 
of political sanity and political righteousness. The expressions of 
political wisdom and high idealism which had come from South African 
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statesmen might suggest that there was little need for doubt in that 
respect, but there were some political leaders who had shown a hankering 
after the doctrines of political philosophy manufactured in Nazi 
Germany. In recent years there had been a considerable movement 
of racial intolerance, in almost all parts of South Africa, directed 
solely against the small Jewish community which had rendered very 
considerable services both in commerce and industry to the upbuilding 
of the fortunes of the country. It was not confined to the Grey Shirt 
organisation, which received its propaganda literature and its funds 
from Nazi Germany; it was openly espoused by a recognised political 
party, which even set up the demand that Nordic characteristics 
should be sought for in any immigrant desiring admission to South 
Africa. The South African Government was opposed, of course, to 
such crazy ideas; but it had nevertheless been obliged, owing to 
agitations in all parts of the country, to pass a Bill intended to restrict 
the immigration of aliens. It was based ostensibly upon social and 
economic considerations, for which there was no justification, and 
did not mention Jewish immigrants, so was easily adopted in view of 
the Opposition demand for a more reactionary measure openly directed 
against the Jews. Many Jewish victims of persecution in Germany 
and other parts of Europe had thus been prevented from entering 
South Africa, and some had run the risk of being deported from it. 


SENATOR MALAN said that there were two aspects of the question, 
one relating to the Jews already in the Union, the other to those 
coming in from outside. Mr. Cohen was mistaken in thinking that 
there was a serious anti-Jewish propaganda in South Africa against 
the Jews who were already there; the movement which did exist 
exercised no great influence. With regard to the inflow from outside, 
there were abnormal conditions, and the Union could not be blamed 
for saying that future entrants into the country should be of such a 
nature that they would assimilate with the population already in the 
country. That was the policy of the Bill which had been passed during 
the last session of Parliament. 


Mr. A. G. Lis referred back to the question of the United States 
and the League, and said that he was convinced that there was not the 
slightest chance of the United States joining within any measurable 
time. Her whole business, politically speaking, was to keep clear 
until Europe’s major political problems were out of the way. No 
amendment of the Covenant would bring her in unless every political 
function of the League were dropped. And even if the United States 
was prepared to co-operate in Europe, matters would not be much 
better, because under the American Constitution the Senate had 
great powers over foreign policy, and no American delegate could 
commit the American Government to any line of policy. 

When ‘there was any question which concerned the United States, 
for example, in the Far East, Americans would co-operate with the 
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League if she were convinced that the League really meant to take 
action. Nobody at the moment could be sure that the League was 
going to take any action anywhere. In the meantime one must be 
content with American co-operation in the social and humanitarian 
and some of the economic.and financial work of the League. 

With regard to economic co-operation, to what extent were the 
Dominions, and particularly South Africa, ready to meet the American 
case for the alteration of the Ottawa Agreements to enable the United 
States to sign an economic treaty with Great Britain and the Do- 
minions? The one thing which the Americans did not like was the 
idea that the Most-Favoured-Nation Clause should permit certain States 
of the Commonwealth to get preferential treatment which the United 
States did not get. Were they prepared to say that they would wipe 
out British preference in their markets and give the United States 
the same footing as Great Britain? 


SENATOR MALAN said that with regard to the United States and 
the League, his suggestion was that she should be asked to state her 
conditions. That might at least be tried. 

The question of economic and fiscal relations between the United 
States and the British Commonwealth had nothing to do with the 
League, but was one of international treaties and must be discussed 
on its merits. 


Lapy STEwakrtT referred to the dissatisfaction felt in India with 
regard to the treatment of Indians in the Union of South Africa. The 
feeling that they did not get a fair deal would grow stronger as India 
approached more fully to self-government. It was to be hoped that 
a solution might be found in Imperial Conference discussions, as the 
Senator had suggested. 

She did not think that smaller families were the result of a fear that 
children would become cannon-fodder. Poor people realised that 
they could not afford to have large families, and they wanted to give 
their children a better chance. With those who were better off it 
was just unfashionable to have large families; they were expensive to 
educate, which meant going without a car and so on. 


SENATOR MALAN suggested that it was a subconscious reaction of 
the motherhood of civilisation. It was the aftermath of war which 
had upset the economic position in Europe. Nature was solving the 
problem of over-population. 

The two hundred and fifty thousand Indians in the Union were 
mostly confined to Natal and the Transvaal. In the Free State there 
were none, and a negligible number in the Cape. During the current 
session of Parliament one Bill had been introduced to prohibit marriages 
between Europeans and Indians, and another Bill to prohibit Indians 
employing unmarried white girls. Both were opposed by the Indian 
community, and after reference to a Select Committee, the Bills were 
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dropped on the Indians undertaking voluntarily te set their faces 
against any abuses in regard to those two matters. 


Sir JoHN Power pointed out that the idea that a war could only 
originate in Europe was far from being correct. There was just as 
much chance of war originating from the action or inaction of one of 
the Dominions. For instance, if Great Britain were forced into a war 
by any of the three great dictator Powers, whose complaint was that 
they had not enough territory for their large populations, was it 
reasonable to suppose that they would attack Great Britain in order 
to accommodate their surplus population in her crowded country with 
six hundred and seventy-two inhabitants to the square mile? Was it 
not more probable that they would hope to capture the Dominions? 
South and South-West Africa had a white population of just under two 
million in an area of seven hundred and ninety thousand square miles. 
South Africa had a magnificent climate, quite suitable for Europeans 
and where the Japanese would flourish like the green bay tree. The 
Germans had recently addressed a very strong note to the Union 
Government, which they went so far as to characterise as a ‘‘ warning.” 
What sort of a note might they have sent if it had not been for the 
existence of the Royal Navy? 

How could South Africa dissociate herself from the troubles of a 
troubled world? It was useless to rely on a policy of collective security 
when experience showed that in a crisis Great Britain got no help. As 
Sir Samuel Hoare had said in the House of Commons in regard to the 
Italian—Abyssinian crisis: ‘“‘ Not another member of the League 
moved a man, a gun, a ship or a machine to help us.”” What material 
steps had South Africa taken to uphold and maintain the policy of 
collective security? When Senator Malan talked of neutrality and 
the possibility of South Africa standing out of any war in which the 
Commonwealth was involved, did he think that an aggressor nation 
would accept such an equivocal position? What would become of 
South Africa’s sea-borne trade, since it had not a single ship to protect 
it? South Africa offered the greatest attraction to a potential aggressor. 
Both the Dominions and Great Britain had a right to demand that 
every member of the Commonwealth should do its duty as far as lay 
within its competence. Would Senator Malan explain exactly what 
the Union was doing to fulfil the responsibilities which went with the 
privilege of self-government within the British Commonwealth of 
Nations? 


SENATOR MALAN thought perhaps Sir John was confounding him 
with Dr. Malan, whose party was very insistent on neutrality. The 
Government and the majority of the people agreed that it was out of 
the question for the Union to try to isolate itself, and stood four-square 
for remaining in the British Commonwealth of Nations. 


SIR EDWARD GriGG said that the effect produced upon him by 
Senator Malan’s address, for which he expressed the thanks of the 
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audience, must be familiar to those who had travelled much in the 
Dominions. They were accustomed to feel unworthy of the younger 
nations of the Commonwealth, and to hear that they were wandering 
benighted, while the younger nations had somehow struggled through 
toa new dawn. Racial bitterness, which was causing such difficulties 
in benighted parts of Europe, did not yet seem to be extinguished in 
South Africa, and problems of justice towards subject peoples were 
causing as much difficulty in South Africa as in Europe. But the 
beams in European eyes were not removed by pointing to the motes 
which might be discoverable in the eyes of the younger peoples from 
overseas. There were, however, one or two points with regard to the 
South African approach to European difficulties which might be put 
forward. 

Senator Malan had spoken eloquently of the importance of arming 
the law, and had asked whether Great Britain was arming the law. 
But he had appeared inconsistent in congratulating General Botha 
on having insisted that South Africa should keep the question of 
supporting the law entirely in her own discretion. (SENATOR MALAN 
said he had only meant in regard to the Tripartite Agreement, not in 
regard to the Covenant.) If South Africa was prepared to intervene 
in support of the Covenant at the decision of the majority of the 
members of the League, whatever the cost to herself and the risk to 
herself, she was going to make a very great contribution to the peace 
of the world. But there had been no evidence of that in the Abyssinian 
crisis; the practical part of that task was to have been carried out by 
Great Britain, urged on by the younger nations overseas and by prac- 
tically all the other members of the League. Great Britain was not 
likely to forget that experience, and was a little cynical, asking from 
others something more than perorations about arming the law and 
supporting the League. 

He had not understood why, if Senator Malan believed so strongly 
in arming the law, he had objected to Great Britain’s rearmament. 
Did he really believe that there was any body of men in Great Britain 
who would be likely to foment a war for other purposes than self- 
defence or the support of some cause sacred under the Covenant ? 
Any Government attempting to make a war of that kind would be 
thrown from power immediately. A straight answer to the question 
was really needed, as there was a great deal of rhetoric on the subject 
which seemed grossly unfair to British democracy and dangerous to 
the peace of the world. 

Senator Malan had suggested that in spite of the leadership of the 
younger peoples and their exhortations, Europe might refuse to correct 
its errors, and might end in destroying itself. This was indeed possible, 
but if that happened would there be any hope for Western civilisation 
in any other part of the world? It might just be possible on the 
American continent, but he did not think even that was certain. 
The collapse of European civilisation would mean the collapse of the 
markets on which the newer countries depended, and would lead 
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directly to upheaval in them, and it would mean an immense increase 
of power for the Asiatic peoples. In that case had not the time come 
when, instead of insisting so much upon the older and the younger 
point of view, they should realise that they had a common cause? 
It was always being said that the young and the old could not work 
and think together, and this, which was untruly said of the nation 
within itself, was being said of relations between nations themselves, 
taking the world as a whole. He begged Senator Malan to realise that 
there was not that fundamental difference which he appeared to assume 
between the views of the older world, at any rate in Great Britain, and 
the bright younger world which he represented. Both really wanted 
the same things. If the younger nations would believe that, it would 
be possible to maintain peace, but if they would not believe it, the 
world was in sight of a very dangerous era. 


SENATOR MALAN said that he much appreciated the remarks just 
made. He had not expected that his way of presenting the situation 
would meet with general approval. If he had expected it, he would 
not have accepted the invitation to speak. 

With regard to rearmament, he accepted the assurances that had 
been given. With regard to the collapse of civilisation, it was quite 
possible that Western civilisation would suffer everywhere; but the 
phoenix would rise from the ashes, and it would rise more quickly in 
the younger nations than in the older ones. 


SIR RODERICK JONEs (in the Chair), in closing the discussion and 
thanking Senator Malan for his address, said that it would be a poor 
compliment if his hearers agreed with everything he had said, but he 
had stimulated their minds and had provoked an unusually good 
debate. Senator Malan was a direct descendant of the little band of 
French aristocrats who found refuge at the Cape in the seventeenth 
century and had contributed very much towards making the South 
African race what it was. He had served South Africa as faithfully 
and with as much distinction as the most eminent of South Africa’s 
sons, and Sir Roderick was proud to be able to claim him as one of 
his oldest and most highly regarded friends. 
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INDIA’S PLACE IN THE EMPIRE’ 


THE Hon. CHAUDHURY SIR MUHAMMAD ZAFRULLA KHAN, 
K.C.S.I. 


THE subject of my address may be approached from many 
points of view. For instance, the geographical position of India, 
alone, is of the most vital importance to the Empire. India lies 
across the direct sea route to Australia and New Zealand, and its 
position would, to a considerable extent, affect the route to East 
Africa through the Red Sea. It also lies across the direct overland 
route, through Asia Minor and Iraq and down the Persian Gulf, 
and is a vital link in the air route to Australia and New Zealand. 
India’s accessibility by land from Russia through Afghanistan was 
one of the dominating factors in British foreign policy throughout 
the nineteenth century, and her accessibility by sea from Japan 
is a factor that must be taken account of in the twentieth century 
as affecting not only British commerce and shipping, but also the 
arrangements for the naval defence of India, Australia and New 
Zealand. Consideration for the feelings and sentiments of her 
seventy million Muslims must influence British foreign policy in 
the Near and Middle East, and her geographical position must 
influence the course of that policy in the Far East. Her people 
have made large contributions towards the development and pros- 
perity of the Colonial Empire, and their position in the Colonies 
often gives rise to problems of peculiar complexity. 

Again, India’s own intrinsic value to the Empire cannot be 
exaggerated. The population of India comprises over two-thirds 
of the total population of the Empire. It would be neither vanity 
nor exaggeration to say that it is India which converts the British 
Commonwealth of Nations into a great Empire. From the purely 
humanitarian point of view the happiness and well-being of three 
hundred and fifty million people should in itself be a matter of 
grave concern to everyone who has any interest in the future of 
the human race. On the other hand, from a utilitarian standpoint, 
a country of such vast areas, teeming with so many millions of 
people, offers a large field for the fostering of international com- 


1 Address given at Chatham House on June 22nd, 1937; the Most Hon. 
Marquis of Willingdon, P.C., G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E., G.B.E., in the Chair. 
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merce, and must exercise a great influence upon the economic 
and industrial future of the world. The economic well-being and 
the industrial and commercial development of India, therefore, 
must be matters of prime importance to the other civilised 
nations of the world, and much more so to the rest of the British 
Empire. 

India stands in a very peculiar relationship with the United 
Kingdom and the other nations of the British Commonwealth. I 
shall not attempt to trace the processes by which this relationship 
was originally established and the stages through which it has 
subsequently passed. It will suffice to give a brief outline of the 
position at which it has now arrived. In race, language, religion, 
literature, culture and form of government, India differs widely 
from the United Kingdom and the Dominions, and yet it has 
developed, and is developing, in several fields, community of ideals 
and even of practice with the other nations of the British Com- 
monwealth. The system of education in India, which has, for 
good or ill, tended to be based more and more upon the English 
system, has exercised a powerful influence upon Indian culture 
and literature, an influence which is readily discernible by anyone 
who chooses to visit India, even for a brief period. Indeed, to 
some of us it has already become a matter of grave and anxious 
concern whether the process has not been too rapid for beneficent 
assimilation, and whether enough attention is being paid in India 
to those aspects of Western culture which are alone of permanent 
and lasting value. Some of us are afraid that, in recent years and 
more especially since the War, the more superficial aspects of 
Western culture have attracted greater attention in India, and 
indeed throughout the East, than those essentials and funda- 
mentals which have contributed so largely towards enriching the 
intellectual life of the Western nations. 

For secondary and university education in India the medium 
of instruction is English. It is also the official language through- 
out India, and the only language which, in an assembly of edu- 
cated Indians drawn from all parts of the country, everyone may 
be expected to speak and to understand. Take, for instance, the 
two Houses of the Central Legislature; if a member in either 
House chose to deliver a speech in his own vernacular it would 
be entirely unintelligible to certain sections of the House, whereas 
a speech delivered in English would be understood by almost every 
member of the House, and even those members, if any, who were 
not able to understand every word and expression employed by 
the speaker would still be able to catch the import of the speech, 
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or, at least, would not be willing to confess that they were not 
aware of what had been said. This fact that English, though a 
foreign language and the language of the politically dominant 
race, is yet the only language that can serve the purpose of a 
lingua franca for the whole of India, has exercised, and is bound 
in the future to exercise, a profound influence over the literature, 
culture, the political system, and indeed over almost every aspect 
of national life in India. A widespread knowledge of English 
has afforded to India free access to English literature and to the 
study of English history and the development of English political 
and other institutions. To India’s pride in and knowledge of its 
own traditions and, ideals has been added knowledge of and 
admiration for British traditions and British ideals. This has 
provided a basis both for contact and for conflict. It is difficult 
at this stage to attempt, with any degree of accuracy, an estimate 
of the ultimate value of these contacts, or to forecast the ultimate 
issue of this conflict. It can, however, be asserted with confidence 
that the ultimate results likely to flow therefrom are bound to be 
beneficent and of lasting and permanent value. 

Another link that binds India to the rest of the Commonwealth 
is its legal system. In the field of civil law the Indian system 
has borrowed wholesale from Great Britain so far as civil wrongs 
and the remedies therefor and the law of contract and civil 
obligation and the law relating to commerce and such modern 
developments as companies, banking, insurance, etc., are con- 
cerned. As regards personal law governing domestic relation- 
ships and inheritance there is great diversity in India; each 
community has retained its own personal laws, based upon various 
systems of jurisprudence to which these communities have, for 
many centuries, been attached, but the marked influence of the 
British legal system is to be observed in the uniformity throughout 
India of the codes of civil and criminal procedure, the law of 
evidence and the penal code. It is not often realised how great 
a sense of security is afforded to the people of India, as well as to 
those who may happen to visit it for purposes of business or 
pleasure, whether for long periods or for short, by the knowledge 
that the laws governing them and the transactions into which they 
might enter, and the manner of their administration, are clear, 
equitable and well defined; and that though there may be differ- 
ences of detail between the Indian system and other civilised 
systems as to the actual carrying into effect of the beneficent 
purposes that every well-regulated legal system has as its object, 
no man, whether belonging to the country or a stranger to it, need 
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fear being placed in hazard of life, limb, liberty or property, so 
far as the administration of justice is concerned. 

Again, though a very great deal still remains to be done, a good 
deal has been accomplished in bringing home to the vast millions 
of India the benefits of modern civilisation. I have already 
made reference to the educational system of India. During 
recent years, great efforts have been made in all provinces towards 
the removal of illiteracy, and considerable progress has been made 
in that direction. I have every hope that this progress will be 
continued at an ever-increasing pace. Those who are impatient 
over the rate of progress in this field must remember the magnitude 
of the problem with which provincial governments have to grapple 
and the slenderness of the resources at their disposal. There 
has been a great advance in irrigation and the development of 
hydro-electric projects, designed mainly to aid irrigation and 
agriculture and to contribute towards the amelioration of the 
conditions of life in rural areas. Hospitals and dispensaries in 
rural areas have been multiplied, and large areas continue to be 
opened up and brought in contact with the cities by the extension 
of the road system. The motor-bus no longer excites any curiosity 
even in the remotest parts of the country. Civil aviation is being 
developed, although, of course, on account of its cost, activity in 
that direction is at present confined to a few commercial com- 
panies, flying clubs, rulers of Indian States and well-to-do in- 
dividuals. The possibilities of multiplying contacts by bridging 
distance which the development of civil aviation in a country like 
India opens up can, however, be easily conceived. It would be 
an amusing, though perhaps profitless speculation, to attempt to 
determine to what extent the recent elections to Provincial 
Legislatures have been influenced by some of thelightning tours 
undertaken by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, the President of the 
Indian National Congress, by means of privately chartered 
aeroplanes, and consequently to what extent the development of 
civil aviation contributed to the constitutional deadlock which 
resulted. 

In spite of her vast railway system, her increasing road 
mileage and the development of civil aviation, India’s one great 
problem continues to be her huge rural population, scattered over 
a very large area to which access is not easily and quickly available, 
and which has, through so many centuries, remained almost 
impervious to fresh ideas. It looks, however, as if the problem 
is about to be solved by means of the wireless system of com- 
munication. In India broadcasting is at present under the 
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management of a government department which is still in its 
infancy, but the progress which broadcasting has already made 
during the course of a few years leads one to hope that it may 
become the chief instrument for sweeping away the inertia and 
the indifference of the dweller in rural areas towards all outside 
influences, and of bringing into his dull and monotonous existence 
the stimulant of fresh ideas and a broader outlook on life. The 
magic box that captures and re-converts into delightful vocal 
shape the precious waves of sound with which the ether is nowa- 
days charged during every moment of the twenty-four hours, may 
soon become the means of providing amusement and instruction 
to the millions of India who have no other means of contact with 
the outside world. Already in many parts of India there are 
strange stirrings in the villages, and there is at first wonder and 
then grave talk, after the magic box has spoken in the village 
chaupal to the greybeards and the youths who are wont to gather 
together in the evenings for a turn at the hookah and for a little 
quiet converse. There are tremendous possibilities here, for good 
as well as for ill, and let us hope that these possibilities will be 
taken advantage of to the full, and that all the good that they are 
capable of yielding will be extracted from them, and that the ill 
will be avoided. 

It would not be possible, during the course of a short address, 
to touch even briefly upon all aspects of life in India, but what I 
have said may perhaps present to those who have no intimate 
acquaintance with India a picture of Indian life which reveals 
some of the light but makes no reference to the shadows. It will, 
therefore, only be just to add that, on the whole, life in India flows 
at rather a low ebb, at times distressingly low. We are conscious 
that, for the man in the street and the man in the fields, life often 
lacks not only all that may provide comfort and dignity, but even 
the greater part of that which is necessary barely to sustain life 
itself. But those to whom the opportunity is given, and upon 
whom the responsibility has been laid, are doing what they can to 
alleviate all this distress and misery, by raising the standard of 
living, by providing medicine and ministration during periods 
of illness, by bringing more amusement and instruction into 
the lives of those who, at present, get too little of either—in 
short, by lightening to some extent, however small, the burden 
of the weary. Again, the problem is vast and complicated, the 
work to be done immense, the resources limited. The goal, 
however, is a noble one and well worth all the efforts that may * 
be directed towards its achievement; and let us hope that 
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everything that is possible will continue to be done in this 
direction. 

There is one source of consolation available to the people of 
India which makes their lives fuller and richer than they would 
otherwise be, and that is their attachment and devotion to 
religion. There is great diversity of religious creeds and practices 
in that great country, but in spite of this diversity there is remark- 
able unanimity in one respect—namely, that one’s standard of 
conduct in every walk of life must be determined by the teachings 
of one’s religion rather than by any other consideration. Religion, 
therefore, plays a far more important and intimate part in the life 
of India than it does in the lives of Western nations. In recent 
times there has been observed in many directions a quickening of 
religious perception and thought in India. The impact with the 
West has brought with it a closer study and better appreciation of 
the doctrines and teachings of Christianity. Then there have 
been several movements within Hinduism which have had a great 
liberalising influence upon many sections of Hindu society. 
There is, for instance, the Brahmin Samaj in the east and the 
Arya Samaj in the north-west. The late Sir Syed Ahmad Khan 
laboured strenuously to bring about among the Muslims a better 
understanding and appreciation of Western education and culture. 
His work in that field has been of the greatest value and is likely 
to influence the attitude of educated Muslims towards the West, 
and more particularly towards Great Britain, through many 
generations. On the religious side of Islam the Anmadyyah Move- 
ment has undoubtedly supplied a vigorousimpetus. It is regarded 
by the orthodox section of Muslims with great disfavour, as 
introducing several innovations into the doctrines and teachings 
of Islam as understood by the general body of Muslims of the 
present day. On the other hand, the movement claims that all 
it is seeking to do is to present to the world the true treachings of 
Islam as contained in the Holy Quran and as originally inter- 
preted and illustrated in his own life by the Holy Prophet. The 
Founder of the Movement, Ahmad of Qudian, claimed to have been 
divinely appointed for the regeneration of Islam. 

It is not my purpose, in the course of this address, to pronounce 
upon the merits of the various religious movements in India. 
All that I am anxious to stress is that religion still remains a 
very vital thing to the people of India, and in the case of the 
vast majority of them exercises a profound influence over all 
aspects of their lives. 

Some attempts have in recent years been made to interpret 
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to the West the true meaning behind these various religious move- 
ments, and the Ahmadyyah Movement, to which I have made 
reference, has established several missions on the continents of 
Europe and America in addition to similar missions in Africa and 
the East. A striking contribution made by this movement toward 
tolerance and reconciliation is the acceptance as true prophets of 
all the divinely inspired teachers who have been the founders of 
the great faiths, thus proclaiming that all great faiths have 
emanated from the same divine source as Islam itself. The 
movement also lays great stress upon the truth that direct com- 
munion between man and his Maker is just as possible and can 
be as frequent to-day as it was at any time in the past. The 
importance of a vigorous religious movement like this can scarcely 
be exaggerated, more especially as it contains within it great 
possibilities of a better spiritual understanding between the East 
and the West. This process of reconciliation between various 
faiths may prove of the utmost value in cementing still further the 
bonds between India and the other partners in the Empire. 

I have so far refrained from touching upon the constitutional 
position, and many of you may be thinking that perhaps that 
alone should have formed the subject of my address, and yet I 
want you to approach the constitutional aspect of the question in 
a human and not merely a legal frame of mind. I want you to 
feel that what I have to say on the constitutional question has 
reference to those three hundred and fifty million human beings, 
and not merely to a few square inches of red on a map labelled 
“India.”” And what is the constitutional position of India in the 
Empire? As I have said, looked at from certain points of view, 
India is a foreign substance in the body politic of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, and for the health, indeed for the 
continued existence of the British Commonwealth, it is im- 
perative that this foreign substance shall either be completely 
assimilated into the system or cast out of it; otherwise the safety 
of the whole system would be put in jeopardy. I am sure we are 
all agreed that the last would be too cowardly and too disastrous 
a remedy, disastrous alike for India as well as for the rest of the 
Commonwealth, and indeed, in the view of those who have the 
vision to see, for the world at large. We are therefore left with 
the other remedy that I have indicated—viz., complete 
assimilation. 

History must have been read in vain by those who imagine 
that India could continue to occupy and rest content with the 
position that it occupies in the Commonwealth to-day. The 
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British Commonwealth of Nations has been described as a free 
and voluntary association of independent nations. In the case 
of those nations of the Commonwealth to whom this description 
is applicable to-day it is just because the association is free and 
voluntary, and does not in any way encroach upon the complete 
independence of their status and the freedom of their policies and 
actions, that the continuation of the association is a source of 
satisfaction and even of pride. It is the voluntary character of 
the association that does so much to add to its strength. Any 
suggestion of compulsion or of domination would at once cut 
across those invisible and almost imperceptible cords that hold 
these nations together and which, just because they seem so loose, 
are able to withstand the severest strain that may be put upon 
them. India’s position in the Empire is not that of an independent 
nation, in free and voluntary association with other nations for 
common purposes; but it is daily growing more apparent that, if 
it is desired to continue India’s association with the other nations 
of the Commonwealth and to make this association a happy one, 
resulting in the multiplication of those mutual benefits which 
should be the normal feature of such an association, this asso- 
ciation must become more and more free and more and more 
voluntary, and, in order that it should assume these characteristics, 
India must daily grow in independence; that is to say, become 
free mistress of her own policies and destiny, and yet remain 
associated with the other nations of the Commonwealth in a 
common allegiance to the Crown and in common efforts for the 
promotion of the ideals of the British Commonwealth of Nations. 

There is another consideration which makes it imperative that 
India’s constitutional progress should be along democratic lines, 
that her system of government should be based upon the parlia- 
mentary model, and that her progress towards the attainment of 
the ideal of free and equal association with other members of the 
Commonwealth should be rapid. That consideration is that the 
nations of the world appear to be grouping themselves under two 
political systems, the parliamentary system and the system of 
totalitarian states or dictatorships. It is not my purpose to 
pronounce upon the merits of either one system or the other, nor 
need I enumerate instances of each that readily present them- 
selves to one’s mind as apt illustrations. I assume that none of 
us here has any doubt that if the world is to continue to enjoy 
the blessings of ordered freedom, the whole of our weight must 
be cast on the side of the parliamentary system, and, that being 
so, we must take care that India does not become the danger point 
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within the British Empire in that respect. We must make India 
safe for the parliamentary system, and one means of ensuring this 
would be for us to do all we can in our respective spheres to 
promote the working of the Constitution in a liberal spirit, in 
accordance with the traditions of English parliamentary govern- 
ment, and to help India to attain to the full status of a Dominion, 
with a responsible form of government, at as early a date as may 
be compatible with the difficulties that have still to be cleared out 
of the way. The world is moving very fast. Whether that move- 
ment is in the direction of beneficent progress or otherwise, it will 
be for the historian to determine, but the very celerity of the pace 
makes it imperative that if we are to keep up with the other 
nations of the world; and to give a good account of ourselves in 
the final conflict of ideals that appears to be inevitable, whatever 
shape it may assume, we must effect our domestic adjustments 
as quickly as possible. 

Even to-day India enjoys some of the outward insignia of a 
Dominion. She is, for instance, an original member of the League 
of Nations ; but though this membership confers upon her a certain 
recognition of her international status, India has at no time been 
very enthusiastic about the League. There is in this respect a 
considerable divergence between public opinion and the view held 
by the Government of India. The Government of India feel that 
in spite of some of the recent failures of the League, the League 
has done and continues to do a great deal of valuable work through 
its international organisations and that it has on several occasions 
been the means of averting collision between different nations. 
Public opinion, on the other hand, in India, as expressed in the 
press and through the Legislature, has always looked upon the 
League as mainly a combination of Western Nations designed to 
uphold the supremacy of the West. So far as the question of 
security is concerned, I believe, in spite of the diversity of political 
views in India, that India relies a great deal more upon the security 
afforded by the strength and solidarity of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations than on that afforded by the Covenant of the 
League. I think the indifference, some might even say the hostility, 
of India towards the League is due very largely to the fact that 
India’s foreign policy is a reserved subject for which the Secretary of 
State for India is responsible to the United Kingdom Parliament, 
and the people of India have not the means of influencing it to an 
extent which should make it a live issue for them. The result is 
that their attitude towards the League, which deals mostly with 
questions of an international character involving the adjustment 
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and re-shaping of the foreign policies of different nations, is some- 
what cynical. It is possible, indeed I am confident, that when 
India is able to settle and shape her own policy in these matters, 
she will begin to take a keener, a livelier and a more realistic 
interest in the activities and ideals of the League. 

Again, India’s representatives are summoned to participate 
in Imperial Conferences where, along with the representatives of 
the United Kingdom and the Dominions, they deliberate upon 
matters of common concern to the whole of the Empire. Here 
too the fact that all matters of foreign policy must be decided by 
the Secretary of State for India, who indeed is India’s principal 
representative at the Imperial Conference, gives to the participa- 
tion of Indian representatives in the deliberations of the Imperial 
Conference a somewhat academic character. 

To return, however, to the picture as it presents itself inside 
India to-day. India’s Constitution, as you are aware, is now 
definitely based upon a federal model. The portion of it relating 
to the Provinces was brought into force on the 1st of April this 
year, and provides that Provincial governments shall be con- 
stituted responsible autonomous units for purposes of the Federa- 
tion. In the field of what are known as provincial subjects (and 
the list comprises a large number of what are known as beneficent 
subjects, such as education, health, agriculture, irrigation, roads, 
forests, co-operative societies, local self-government, etc.) Pro- 
vincial governments will have full responsibility. The great 
departments of law and justice will also be administered by these 
autonomous governments. So far as the question of India’s 
status with regard to these matters is concerned, it is obvious 
that the Constitution must be so worked in the Provinces that, 
when conventions have been firmly set up regarding matters with 
respect to which Provincial Governors have been invested with 
special powers and responsibilities, these special powers shall 
lapse; whether they lapse by disuse or by express repeal is a 
matter of indifference to India. 

It is with regard to the Central Government that the question 
of India’s status assumes importance outside India. Under the 
Federal Constitution, the Governor-General, like the Provincial 
Governors, will have special powers and responsibilities, well 
defined, but nevertheless affecting important matters in the 
Provincial as well as in the Central fields. If these special re- 
sponsibilities had not been designed to safeguard grave and 
important matters it would not have been necessary to incorporate 
them in the Constitution. The natural fate of these special powers 
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and responsibilities, however, in the case of the Governor-General, 
must be the same as in the case of the Governors. When the 
normal working of the Federal Government itself may be trusted 
fully to secure and safeguard these matters, the special powers of 
the Governor-General must fall into disuse, and whether they then 
continue to encumber the Statute Book as an indication of the 
point from which the Federation started and the progress since 
made, or whether they are expressly repealed as anachronisms 
the retention of which on the Statute Book is no longer justified or 
desirable, India will be equally satisfied. A more important 
matter is the reservation of the subjects of defence and foreign 
relations at the centre. So long as these subjects continue to be so 
reserved and ultimate responsibility in respect of them rests, not 
in the hands of Ministers and, through them, with the Federal 
Legislature, but with the Governor-General, as such, responsible 
to the United Kingdom Parliament, so long will India continue to 
occupy a constitutional status comparable not even in theory with 
those of the Dominions. 

It has been fully recognised that the defence of India must 
be, to an increasing degree, the concern of the people of India. 
There is serious controversy, however, as to whether adequate 
steps are being taken towards the translation of this principle 
into practice. The subject bristles with difficulties. Measures 
that are necessary and would be fully adequate for the defence 
of India are also an essential part of the scheme for the defence of 
the whole of the Empire. In that respect, India plays a great 
part in and makes a great contribution towards the security of the 
Empire. In many quarters it is strenuously argued that India’s 
contribution for this purpose is too heavy. Everybody is, 
however, agreed that nothing must be done which would in any 
manner tend to put in jeopardy the security of India by rendering 
the arrangements for her defence less than fully adequate. The 
controversy centres round the pace of progress towards placing 
the army in India, subject, all the time, to the condition of full 
efficiency, under the control of a responsible Indian Government. 
On this aspect of the question it would be profitless to argue or to 
prophesy. It must again be recognised that the only logical issue 
of the controversy is some sort of arrangement under which, 
without sacrifice of adequacy or efficiency, the legitimate desire 
of India to make the defence of India a matter for her own re- 
sponsibility and her own pride can be enabled to find a reasonably 
early fulfilment. I am not unaware of the many and serious 
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filled, nor am I unconscious of the fact that so serious and vital a 
matter as the defence of India must for ever remain the subject of 
close and intimate co-operation between India and the rest of the 
Empire, but I am convinced that these difficulties, however 
numerous and however grave, are capable of being solved; that 
the Empire has within it the military genius and the large- 
hearted, wide-visioned statemanship which could work out a 
satisfactory and an honourable solution. I am also convinced 
that the necessity for intimate co-operation in this matter between 
the different parts of the Empire is not an insurmountable 
obstacle in the way of the achievement of what India has at heart 
in this connection. And when this can be achieved, the Govern- 
ment of India could be fully entrusted with the settlement and 
the execution of her own foreign policy. 

I have explained that the full assimilation of India into the 
body politic of the British Commonwealth of Nations is the only 
goal to be worked for. Indeed, the pursuit of any other policy 
would be inconsistent with the ideals to which the British Common- 
wealth of Nations is irrevocably pledged, for, while the rest of the 
Commonwealth is advancing in one direction, India could not 
be expected either to travel in the contrary direction or to remain 
stationary. Any attempt to start this unnatural process would 
only result in irreparable damage and in disaster. Indeed, this 
is so fully recognised that it is not worth labouring at any great 
length. The only question in controversy is the rate at which 
progress can be made. I realise that we have arrived at a stage 
where the next step has been left to India herself. I am hoping 
that the abnormal position in some of the Provinces in India may 
soon be reduced to normal, and that all the Provinces will then 
push forward towards the goal that I have indicated in an earlier 
part of this address and that this may enable the Federation to 
come into being at an early date. The rest will depend upon the 
degree of mutual trust and confidence that may be created be- 
tween the different communities in India, between British India 
and the Princes, and between India and the United Kingdom. I, 
for one, have full faith in the ultimate destiny of India, and the 
great and noble part that she has to play in the future history of 
the Commonwealth, and though I know not by what stages and 
after what period of time the goal may be achieved, I hope that 
the stages will not be too numerous and that the period will not 
be too long. 

Before I close, may I draw attention to the discriminatory 
treatment meted out to Indians in the Dominions and in some of 
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the Colonies? This is felt very keenly in India and is deeply 
resented. In this connection too the feeling is that if India 
occupied a position of equality with the Dominions, her claim for 
equality of treatment of her nationals throughout the Empire 
would be more readily conceded. My own feeling is that, with 
the growth of India in constitutional stature, there is already a 
greater willingness on the part of the Dominions to approach 
these questions with more sympathy than they have received in 
the past, and as India advances on the path towards complete 
self-government she will be able to obtain complete reciprocity 
and equality in this respect. 

This, then, is the position of India in the Empire, at least, 
these are some of the aspects of the problem that India’s position 
in the Empire presents. As I began by saying, the welfare and 
happiness of three hundred and fifty million human beings is in 
itself a problem of great magnitude. There are here immense 
possibilities and potentialities for good and for ill for the whole 
of humanity. This great mass of people is stirring in its first 
awakening, as it were, from a long sleep; from an almost inert 
dead mass it is beginning to assume the character of a vast 
reservoir of restless energy; it behoves us to consider seriously to 
what end this enormous reserve of energy is to be directed and 
employed. This is a great responsibility which Britain and India 
share jointly, and let us hope that it will be worthily discharged 
by both. 


Summary of Discussion. 


MR. J. C. FRENCH said that everyone hoped that the future of India 
in the Empire would be as painted by the lecturer, but it was impossible 
to overlook the fact that the Congress Party which had won the elections 
in India in the majority of the Provinces proposed to take a course 
which the lecturer had rightly designated as cowardly and disastrous, 
namely to leave the Empire and effect a complete severance from Great 
Britain. There was another party which had shown its resolution to 
remain within the Empire in the most practical manner, by working the 
India Act and the Constitution under it. They were that section of the 
Indian population of which the speaker was such a distinguished 
representative, the Muslims. A clash between the latter and the Con- 
gress Hindus was possible, unless this was postponed by a mass agitation 
by the Congress Party against the British Government. On April 
30th a statement had been published in The Times saying that there 
was a rumour that Mr. Gandhi was preparing such a scheme in case the 
constitutional impasse was not solved. When one remembered the 
very efficient agitations organised by Mr. Gandhi in 1919, 1921 and 1930, 
it had to be admitted that Congress could not have gone to a better 
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adviser. Before September 30th the Legislatures must be summoned, 
with the result that the Ministers in the six Provinces where Congress 
held a majority would be defeated, there might be fresh elections, and 
if so the Congress Party would be returned in an overwhelming majority. 
Then the Governors would have to rule under section 93, and the reply 
of Congress would be a mass agitation. On May 15th Pandit Nehru 
had hinted that it was possible that Congress might take office, but 
he had added that he had no intention of obliging Lord Zetland by 
working the India Act. In coming into office, therefore, their purpose 
would be a sinister one : to destroy the Act and effect a complete sever- 
ance from the British Empire. There was only one possible peaceful 
solution : for Congress to unsay everything they had said, undo every- 
thing they had done, and to stultify themselves politically. Ifthe place 
of India within the Empire was to remain unchanged, a firm front must 
be shown to the illegal activities and policy of Congress. 


Mr. A. YusurF ALI said that the lecturer had rightly laid stress upon 
India’s central position with regard to her geographical situation, her 
population and her historical development. It was now necessary to 
consider the position which -India had already attained towards 
Dominion status. Three things were necessary to establish that status : 
first, a free and equal association of the particular units, secondly, 
complete autonomy not only in the Provinces but in the country as a 
whole, and thirdly the psychological factor: how far was the country 
willing and able to educate its nationals to feel that the Empire was a 
heritage worth having, and how far were the other units in the Empire 
willing to admit that claim? India’s financial and tariff policy were 
coming more and more within her own powers, although even in this 
direction she had not yet complete autonomy under the Constitution. 
The most important point in her attainment of Dominion status was 
her educational preparedness. How was her education going to 
contribute to the third psychological factor? The speaker had been 
intimately connected with educational movements in India, and felt 
that though the system had many important merits, it had as yet 
failed to keep pace with the development of both India and the world. 
The transfer of education to the Provinces had introduced an element 
of diversity in the aims pursued in those various Provinces, and at the 
same time the stereotyped methods of the past had so overlaid Indian 
education that it was difficult now to retrace the position and build 
up a new system right from the bottom, a system which would not only 
enable Indians to understand and work the Constitution, but also to 
appreciate and keep in touch with those basic facts upon which the 
paper read that evening took its stand—namely, India’s agriculture and 
trade, her industries, her growing population, the diversity of her races 
and religions, her manners and customs, personal laws, etc. So far 
Indian education had not adapted itself to these basic facts. Unless 
the system were made more elastic and more responsive to the time- 
spirit and to the place-spirit, India would fail to achieve the chief 
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purpose of all reforms—namely, to bring the minds of her people into 
a position in which they could develop collective life as a harmonious 
whole, and meet the numerous calls which the changing times 
made on their capacity to understand themselves and understand 
others. 

The last speaker had reminded the audience that in India there was 
a large body of people who did not accept the new Act as even a first 
step to India’s political progress. This was not merely a controversy 
on specific questions: it touched the very foundations of the matter. 
It was legitimate to ask whether there was not within the country a 
large body of people who would rather see the connection with the 
Empire ended than do anything to mend the present Constitution and 
bring about the happy result of a united India in a united British Com- 
monwealth. It was not possible for Great Britain to assimilate India. 
Her past history and traditions and her present sentiments did not 
make it even desirable to bring her into a completely homogeneous 
political system with the rest of the Empire. But a great deal could 
be done through her education to bring the psychology of the people 
to envisage an India which, while following her own traditions, would 
yet be able to stand side by side with other units in the great Common- 
wealth and claim with pride that she could carry on her own govern- 
ment in her own way equally well with them. Diversity would not 
matter as long as the status was equal. 

With regard to foreign affairs, as the lecturer had pointed out, 
India had not yet had an opportunity to bring her talents to bear upon 
that subject, and defence, although an important factor in self-govern- 
ment, was a question bristling with difficulties. It was only through 
the gradual building up of India’s system in all these aspects—finance, 
trade, economics, defence, and above all education—that it would be 
possible to put the coping-stone to the great structure which had been 
inaugurated that year. 


SIR PURSHOTAMDAS THAKURDAS said that he would like to mention 
a matter referred to by the lecturer in his closing remarks—namely, the 
position of Indians in the Dominions, and the hope expressed that 
reforms would be carried out in this connection as a result of the 
effects of the new Constitution. There was something, however, 
much worse which had lately been exercising the minds of Indians in 
rather a grave manner, and that was the position of Indians in a Pro- 
tectorate of the British Government under the supervision of the 
Colonial Office—namely, Zanzibar. Indians could, to a certain extent, 
appreciate the reason why they should have patience regarding their 
position in the Dominions, but in the case of His Majesty’s Government 
it was extremely difficult for them to reconcile themselves to a position 
which appeared to them, and which was, quite impossible. The first 
speaker in the discussion had referred to the activities of the Congress 
with strong disapproval, but such treatment of Indians as proposed in 
Zanzibar, within the British Empire and under the direct control of a 
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Cabinet Minister, was more likely to drive Indians towards the extreme 
left in India than anything else. 


Lorp LoTHIAN said that no member of the modern British 
Commonwealth could regard nationalism—in the sense of the desire for 
unbound self-government—as a crime, and the essence of the Congress 
movement was the passionate desire that India should govern itself. 
That aspiration might have taken sometimes a somewhat extreme and 
dangerous form, but none could challenge the fundamental conviction 
upon which it rested—namely, that India should become a nation and 
have supreme responsibility for its own internal government, and there 
was little doubt that the Congress Party would be satisfied with the 
status which the lecturer had indicated as being India’s ultimate destiny. 

The speaker had heard the speech made by Mr. French in the 
discussion over and over again in the past. He had heard it with regard 
to Ireland, and if some of the arguments which had led to the India 
Act had been listened to long ago about Ireland a great deal of trouble 
there after the War might have been avoided, and the partition which 
leaves the larger problem still fundamentally unsolved might never 
have been made. The gloomy forebodings had been heard with regard 
to South Africa—about Generals Botha and Smuts. What was the 
magic which had operated in all the Dominions and was now beginning 
to operate in Southern Ireland, which had succeeded in changing a 
majority that desired with some impatience to reach the goal of 
independence at one bound to recognise that progress to it could only 
be reached gradually? That magic was responsibility. The very 
essence of the new Constitution was that it introduced the principle of 
responsibility from the bottom upwards. The principal safeguard in 
the Constitution was not the legal powers given to the Governor and 
the Viceroy, essential as they might be at certain moments, but the 
impalpable and dynamic effect on the Ministers of being responsible for 
the government of their own Provinces. Therefore it was to be 
hoped that nothing would be said in Great Britain to hinder a great 
party in India, which had been authorised to appeal to an electorate 
which we ourselves had created, from assuming responsibility for the 
government of the Provinces. If and when Congress took office, India 
would take her place in the column of nations dedicated to democratic 
methods as opposed to totalitarian methods. As the lecturer had wisely 
said, this might become the great issue in the world. Therefore the 
action of Congress was of supreme importance. The constitutional 
situation could not have been made clearer than it had been by the 

recent declaration of both the Viceroy and the Secretary of State. It 
was essential that nothing should be done to make people in India feel 
that people in Great Britain did not want Congress to take office. 


Mr. H. S. L. Poraxk said that he wished to correct a statement 
made by the first speaker in the discussion. He had said that Congress 
was committed to separation from the British Commonwealth of 
Nations. Congress, however, was not committed to anything more 
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than a formula of complete independence. It had never defined what 
it meant by complete independence. Mr. Gandhi had expressly stated 
in a declaration receiving wide publicity in India that what he meant 
by complete independence was Dominion status under the Statute of 
Westminster. That was the position of General Hertzog and all the 
other Empire statesmen who had recently met in London. It was a 
view held by many eminent Indians in the Congress Party. Even 
though Pandit Nehru had made a different statement, that did not 
commit Congress any more than Mr. Gandhi's statement, but the 
important point was that never yet had Congress committed itself to 
the view that complete independence meant separation from the 
British Empire. A statement made to the contrary was calculated to 
create widespread prejudice. 


Mr. J. C. FRENCH said that on March roth, 1937, at Delhi, at a 
meeting of the Congress National Convention, a thousand Congressmen 
took the pledge to work for Congress independence and to submit 
themselves to Congress discipline. At that time Pandit Nehru used 
these words : ‘‘ And so our pledge must hold good and we must labour 
for the severance from the British connection.”” Then again at the 
end of May Pandit Nehru discussed and refuted the objection of 
journalists that this severance would expose India to external dangers. 
Mr. Gandhi could not speak for the Congress Party, as he had himself 
explained that he was merely an adviser and spoke only for himself, 
and that the only people who could speak for Congress with authority 
were Pandit Nehru and the Working Committee 


Mr. H. S. L. Porak said that this was a very incomplete reply. 

The only things that could commit Congress were Congress Resolutions, 
and Congress Resolutions did not go any further than to abide by 
complete independence; they did not define complete independence 
and did not commit the Party to separation from the British Empire. 


Lorp WILLINGDON said that he thought that there was a good deal 
of difference of opinion within the Congress Party itself. He did not 
object to that froma political point of view, but it would have to work 
itself out ultimately. 

He had been in India not very long ago, and he thought that the 
remarks of the first speaker in the discussion were a little exaggerated 
with regard to the danger in India. He had referred to mass agitation. 
It should be remembered that Congress did not mean the whole of India 
by any means. In fact if all the moderate people would get rid of 
their differences and combine together in the same way as the Congress 
Party had done, Congress would very probably be beaten at the 
elections in all parts of India. The whole trouble was that the moderate 
people would not do this. The speaker, personally, had had a good 
many difficulties in India, some of which might have been called by the 
first speaker mass agitations. There had been a very severe outbreak 
of civil disobedience under the auspices of Mr. Gandhi which the 
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Services had controlled in a very short time. It should be remembered, 
however, that India was a very large country with three hundred 
and fifty million people, and the whole of that country could not be 
quiet all the time. He had lived in India, and believed that the good 
sense of Indians would ultimately prevail. She had been offered a 
tremendous advance, and if only the moderate people could combine 
and get rid of the independence party, which was certainly desirable, 
all would be well. To say that there was real danger in India was not 
true, fundamentally the loyalty of India was perfectly secure. 


Str M. ZAFRULLA Kuan said, with regard to the remarks made by 
Mr. Yusuf Ali, that owing to the restriction with regard to time and the 
nature of the subject he had only been able to touch upon various 
aspects of India and her people before going on to deal with the Con- 
stitutional question, and therefore had not entered into any discussion 
of the educational system, which was in itself a controversial matter. 
He had merely stressed two aspects: first that a great advance was 
being made in fighting illiteracy, which had a very great political value ; 
secondly, that the medium of instruction was English, which established 
certain contacts and influenced the minds of Indians. With reference 
to the observation that India should not be completely assimilated, 
he admitted that his use of the expression was perhaps not entirely 
justified. He had not meant that the political system in India should 
correspond, for instance, to the systems in the United Kingdom or in 
the Dominions. They were trying to set up a kind of Federation 
which had no parallel, but, while conscious of the fact that India’s 
political system must be suited to the genius of India, he had wished to 
say that India must attain to the same constitutional status as the other 
Dominions, becoming an equal partner in the British Commonwealth 
of Nations, with full responsibility with regard to her own government. 

Reference had been made to the position of the Indian community 
in Zanzibar which was attracting very great attention in India. He 
hoped that some solution of these difficulties would be found which 
might safeguard the position of Indians in that Protectorate, and at 
least ensure that the measures designed for the purpose of ensuring the 
economic welfare of the people of Zanzibar, including the Indians 
carrying on business there, would not be worked in a manner which 
might lead to the prejudice of Indians settled in that Protectorate. 

In regard to the remarks of the first speaker he was not himself a 
Congressman, and so could not undertake to explain the Congress 
creed. There might, however, be a psychological reason for the 
utterances referred to. The statement that the only peaceful solution 
would be for Congress to undo everything it had done, unsay every- 
thing it had said and stultify itself politically, was exactly the kind of 
thing that led Congressmen to put their creed in the manner in which 
they sometimes did; because they feared that there were still English- 
men who thought in that way who needed a stronger dose than might 
be necessary for the others. 
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THE REPORT OF THE PALESTINE 
COMMISSION! 


The Right Hon. The Ear PEEL, G.C.S.I., G.B.E. 


I APPROACH the discussion of the Report of the Palestine 
Commission ? with some trepidation, because I see immediately in 
front of me no less than four of my colleagues, and if I wander 
at all from the truth, or fall into any error, mathematical or 
otherwise, there are a number of very quick-witted gentlemen 
ready to take me up at once. Perhaps the best thing I can do is 
to offer something by way of a commentary on the Report, and to 
describe how it was we were led to certain conclusions and what 
were some of the difficulties and problems which we met with in 
the course of our efforts. 

Our Report has been generally accepted by the British 
Government, with, of course, those necessary reservations which 
must always be made when the general principles of a Report 
are accepted, but I am sure I may speak for my late colleagues 
in saying that we are most grateful to the Government for the 
course they have so promptly and, if I may say so, so coura- 
geously, adopted, because nothing would have been worse than 
to have to launch our Report upon the world uncertain as to 
whether the Government had accepted it or not ; you can imagine 
all the discussion and havering and doubt there would then have 
been. 

The Commission was given terms of reference which in some 
respects were rather difficult to interpret, though the first point 
on which we had to pronounce was not, I think, so difficult. 
We had to try to arrive at a conclusion as to what were the under- 
lying causes of the Arab attitude and of the disturbances of 1936. 
We have not dealt with them very fully in the Report, since we 
did not think that a history of the details of the disturbances was 
within our reference, but we gave some sketch of their character 
before we tried to analyse their cause. 

1 Address delivered at Chatham House on July 13th, 1937; Mr. Clement Jones, 
C.B., in the Chair. 

2 Great Britain; Colonial Office: Palestine Royal Commission, Report. 
Cmd. 5479. xii, 404 pp. 8 maps. 6s. 6d. 

§ Great Britain, Colonial Office: Palestine, Statement of Policy by His 


Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom. Cmd. 5513. 3pp. Id. 
BB2 
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The Arabs were extremely frank about their position. They 
have never accepted the version that had been placed on the 
McMahon letter; they would not admit the validity of the 
Balfour Declaration. They have never accepted the Mandate; 
they declared roundly that it was against the Covenant of the 
League of Nations; they added that the establishment of the 
Jewish Home was entirely contrary to the Covenant of the 
League of Nations. We were not, I think, concerned, and that 
was one of our problems, with the precise historical accuracy of 
the views on which the Arabs had formed their opinions. We did 
not think it our duty to go into the very long, very tangled, and 
very difficult historical sketch of all those undertakings, promises, 
letters, conversations, which formed the material of the arrange- 
ments with the Jews and the Arabs from 1915 onwards. We were 
concerned, rather, with what I may call the historical deposit in 
the minds of the Arabs, and of course the sincerity of their 
convictions. I do not think, anyhow, that even the most partial 
of supporters of either side would say that the disturbances of 
1936 were primarily due to Jewish action; I think the Arabs will 
quite frankly take upon themselves the burden of the outbreak. 
That being so, we really had to do little more than find out what the 
Arab views were and what operated upon their minds. Whether 
they were leaders on the Higher Committee, or whether they were 
merely humble country fellaheen, their view was quite simply that 
they had the right to control the country in which they lived and 
in which a good many of their ancestors had lived for something 
like twelve or thirteen centuries. The Arabs had at first shown 
a certain reluctance to appear before us. Their view was, I 
understood, that their case had often been publicly stated and 
that it was open to us to study the relevant documents. They 
held, further, that report after report had discussed the Arab 
case, and presented it, and then nothing had happened, or nothing 
anyhow beyond a pigeon-holing of the report somewhere in the 
Colonial Office. But what, I think, governed them most, was this, 
that they really believed that the British Government was so 
much under the influence and control of the Jews, not only the 
Government but Parliament as well, that their case would 
not get a fair hearing. It was only towards the end of our 
visit, after an immense amount of pourparler and discussion, that 
they did appear before us and finally stated their case. 

The Jews held a different view of the cause of the disturbances 
from that held by the Arabs. They thought that with a different 
and a firmer Government, a greater assertion of authority by the 
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Government in Palestine, and a stronger application of the 
principles of the Mandate, a more resolute assertion of law and 
order, and a little more acquaintance with the terms of the 
Mandate by some of the officials in the Palestine Government, and 
perhaps an attitude a little more impartial than they attributed 
to the Administration, things might have been different, and there 
might possibly have been, by this time, if not reconciliation 
between the two races, yet a fair measure of acquiescence. 

Since my return I have been impressed in conversation with 
representative men by the extent to which the idea has been 
growing up that this system of government, this difficult system, 
has resulted in almost complete failure. It was, of course, hoped 
that the great material advantages brought into the country by 
the tenacity, energy, technical and scientific knowledge, and 
the financial resources of the Jews, might in the end appeal to 
the Arabs and soften their hostility, but the steady continuance 
and development, which is traced in our Report, of the growth 
of the Arab sentiment of nationality, coupled with the course of 
history in the adjacent Arab territories, seems to have absolutely 
destroyed any chance of the two races working together in 
Palestine. 

The Arabs, when they came before us, made three very definite 
and very clear demands. They said first of all that setfgovern- 
ment should Bess ap- and set up at once, that there should be 
no tinkering with advisory councils or nominated members, or 
anything of that sort, but a real representative assembly ; 
secondly, that not a dunam of land should be sold to the Jews; 
and, thirdly, that all Jewish immigration, including those people 
who are allowed in on special terms, should be stopped at once. 
Well, these terms would have been, I think, a little difficult for 
any government to carry out in their entirety. They amounted 
to a complete repudiation of the Mandate and all its works. 

We then asked them what would be their attitude towards 
the Jews, nearly four hundred thousand, already in the country. 
Their attitude was not satisfactory to the Jews, because they said 
the latter could rely on the usual toleration of the Arabs; I am sure 
the Arabs are very tolerant, but in other countries toleration has 
not always been a very strong reed on which to lean. There was 
no basis, therefore, for compromise at all, and we had slowly and 
sadly to go on with the rest of our inquiry. 


I have not discussed in any detail, because we dealt so fully 
with that in the Report, the growing changes, or evolution if you 
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will, of the Arab attitude during these seventeen years, the extent 
to which the national spirit of independence has been growing, 
and how far it has been fostered by the situation in neighbouring 
Arab countries which were at first under Mandates and various 
forms of control, and have since attained, in most cases, full 
self-government. Imagine what the effect must be on a proud 
and sensitive people living in Palestine. The Arabs of Palestine 
say: ‘‘ What, are we the only people among the Arabs who do not 
have a chance of governing ourselves? Are we to be treated as a 
sort of second-class article that is not allowed these institutions ? 
Are we not just as good? In fact Mr. Churchill said we were quite 
qualified fifteen years ago to have self-governing institutions.” 
There was no sympathy among the Arabs in Palestine with the 
argument that the Arab world had been freed from the domination 
of the Turks and an immense service done to them, and that 
as the independence of so many States had been established, 
the Arabs should not grudge the little notch, as it is called, 
of Palestine in order that the Jews may settle there and have their 
home. They did not see why they should be the notch that was 
retained for the Jews. They thought they had as good a right as 
any other set of Arabs to self-government. 


The next part of the inquiry was full of difficulties, because we 
had to inquire into how the Mandate was carried out as between 
the Jews and Arabs. We were not asked specially to say whether 
the government was good or bad or how it was administered, but 
how it was administered in relation to Jews and Arabs, a further 
refinement, as it were; but in order to discover this we had 
to examine the whole machinery of government itself, and that 
was a very laborious part of our task. We dived into almost every 
activity of the Government; different members of the Commission 
examined different aspects of the work, and some of those inquiries 
were very long and very searching indeed. 

I will take, as shortly as I can, because it is difficult to be 
brief on these matters, just three of the points we dealt with. 
One was the question of land settlement, the second, the problem 
of immigration, and the third, self-government. Under the 
Mandate the Jews were to be settled, or facilities given to them 
for settling, on the land. I am not quoting the exact words, 
because elaborate controversies turn on every shade of meaning 
you apply to those words, and I will deal with the articles quite 
generally. We had, for instance, to find out how much land 
there was on which agriculturists could be settled, but here 
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we were met by elementary difficulties. The surveys and 
settlements have not been completed, and it was extremely 
difficult to find out, with a statistical department only just 
set up, how much land belonged to the Government, how 
much was suitable for cultivation, how much had been already 
settled by Jews and Arabs, and what was exactly the surplus 
that would be available for expansion. This started a host of 
questions, such as: on what amount of land could a family live if 
it was dry land or irrigated land; if intensively cultivated or not ; 
how much greater was the skill of Jews in cultivating the land 
than that of the Arabs; what were the possibilities of irrigation, 
either through rainfall, springs, rivers or wells; how was the land 
held ; in how short a time would it be possible to abolish the whole 
of that system by which land was held in common and undivided 
in the villages; what were the productive capacities of the differ- 
ent classes of land? Again, what security was there of tenure 
and what compensation should be paid to tenants and cultivators ; 
how many Arabs had been displaced from the land by Jewish 
acquisition ; how much land had been sold by Arabs to Jews and at 
what prices? Well, all this is very intricate and elaborate, and 
this inquiry was necessary to enable us to arrive at a decision, 
a very grave decision, as to whether the Government had shown 
sufficient activity or not in settling Jews on the land, and whether 
this process had been carried out without undue interference with 
the existing inhabitants. It would be a very difficult problem 
to discover and to define witi accuracy in any country, even if 
the whole of the land were settled, if everybody knew in what 
proportion it was divided and if a regular survey had been made of 
all the water supplies. But here, again, the question was not to 
decide whether the administration of the country in these land 
questions was excellent, wise or far-seeing, but how it worked, 
as between Jews and Arabs, and how it affected the carrying 
out of the articles laid down in the Mandate. 

The soccer question, that of eee is the most interesting 
point with which we had to deal, and in dealing with it I must refer 
to the work of the Jewish Agency, which has a recognised position 
in the Mandate itself. Properly speaking, the Jewish Agency 
now represents in equal parts both the foreign Zionists and the 
foreign non-Zionists, a combination made, I think, only six or 
seven years ago. One of the duties of the Agency was to advise 
the Government on the different numbers and categories and 
classes within which Jews were to be admitted according to the 
economic absorptive capacity of the country: we devoted a 
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great deal of time to discovering what the words, ‘‘ economic 
absorptive capacity’’ meant. In fact, that was one of our 
troubles; so many terms with which we were comparatively 
unfamiliar had to be elucidated by very accurate investigation. In 
actual practice, of course, the final arbiter was the Government, 
but the Government had to consider the representations of the 
Jewish Agency. The estimate of the immigrants who could be 
admitted according to the absorptive capacity of the country 
provided by the Jewish Agency almost always exceeded the 
Government estimate of those who ought to be admitted. This 
was not unnatural. We were extremely well aware, of course, of 
the tremendous pressure brought upon the Jewish Agency from 
their brethren in many countries of the world where they were 
suffering and in difficulties, and that the Agency was anxious to 
bring into the country in the shortest possible time the largest 
possible number of people who could be established there. But 
just think what the difficulties were. 

Think how difficult it must be to make accurate estimates, 
especially if you are not highly organised statistically, of how 
many workpeople will be required for the next six months, and 
whether those people will stillbe occupied in the succeeding six 
months, or how many may be thrown out of work in the succeeding 
six months, or what is to be the course of business during the next 
year or two, so as to justify the bringing in of a large number of 
labourers and workers; especially when the most important 
people in this country, economic experts of such reputation that 
you tremble before them, make the most serious blunders as to 
when slumps are to take place. Again, there was that most 
remarkable situation in Palestine, different from any country in 
the world, in which the Jews were ready to send capital from every 
country of the Dispersion, not in hundreds of thousands, but in 
millions and often without any expectation of a return on the 
money so invested. The combination of all these financial 
factors may well have tested the insight and accuracy of the 
most experienced officials. 

When all these elaborate questions were settled, and finally 
settled, the last word, of course, rested with the Government. 
Then followed the task of distributing the list showing the numbers 
of immigrants permitted among the countries of the Diaspora, 
and among the different parties in these different countries, 
Germany, Poland, wherever you will—all this was determined 
by the Jewish Agency itself and its officials. It was very difficult 
for the Government to make arrangements in all countries of 
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Europe, and it was convenient to have some body like the Jewish 
Agency to organise training schools for prospective immigrants 
and to relieve the Administration of a mass of detailed business. 
It is plain that the economic absorptive capacity of a country 
depends on a great number of factors, certainly upon the financial 
system of the country, upon the spending power of the Govern- 
ment, upon what it does with its money, whether it is spent on 
: defence or on social services or what not. The Jewish Agency 
was thus able to offer advice to the Government on an immense 
range of administrative subjects, far beyond mere questions of 
immigration. In this way they necessarily obtained a consider- 
| able influence, and,the result was that the envy and fear of 
many sections of the Arabs was quickly aroused. 
On the Arab side there was no such body, no body recognised 
} as such in the Mandate itself, and the Government had to deal 
with different committees of Arabs that arose and re-formed 
and re-shaped and disappeared, but with no properly organised 
body like the Jewish Agency, which had its departments and its 
officials and its capacity for gathering statistics and presenting 
them as a formulated whole to the Government. The system was 
, no doubt extremely convenient in a hastily organised Government. 
Other questions which we had to consider were the different cate- 
gories into which the immigrants were to be put, what were rela- 
tives—not an easy thing to decide—and how many everybody was 
to be allowed to bring in ; to what extent was there illegal immigra- 
| tion, how far people had come in on one list as travellers and stayed 
on; how far did an immigrant when admitted find employment, 
did they displace Arab labourers and workers or did they find 
occupation in the country as the result of the entry of Jewish 
capital? You can imagine that there are wide discrepancies of 
opinion, and different figures were produced for us by the Arabs 
and Jews on that subject. 

We came generally to the conclusion as regards immigration, 
and this is the only one of our suggestions on the point to which I 
want to refer, that economic absorptive capacity, though useful 
as a test, is really not sufficient, and that such matters as psycho- 
logical and social effect and the impact of the new population on 
the old must also be considered. 

In reference to the problem of self-government I will not try 
to go into the different interpretations put upon the articles of 
the Mandate by the Jews and the Arabs. Take, for instance, the 
famous Article 2, in regard to the placing of the country under 
such political and economic condition as will secure the establish- 
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ment of a Jewish National Home and the development of self- 
governing institutions: one party contends that the establishment 
of self-governing institutions was subordinate to the establishment 
of the Jewish Home; the other contends that they were separate 
and independent obligations. Remember, too, that in dealing 
with the grievances we had to act upon a proper interpretation 
of the Mandate, so we were put to some extent in the position 
of judges trying to interpret very difficult texts. The question 
of numbers influenced interpretation, but the interesting point 
remained that these self-governing institutions were strongly 
pressed for by the Arabs, while the Jews, being in a minority, 
strenuously opposed them. The Arabs, in fact, opposed any 
scheme which fell short of full self-government, while the Jews 
criticised any more liberal proposals on the ground that they 
would affect the establishment of the Jewish Home. All the 
efforts made by successive governments to establish various 
forms of representative institutions always foundered on this 
essential problem of numbers. 

I must say this, in justice to the Jews, that they did suggest 
what was known as parity. Let us assume an assembly of a 
hundred members; fifty per cent. would be Jews and fifty per cent. 
Arabs. The Jews, of course, would not be entitled by numbers at 
the present time to so large a share, but they indicated that, if at 
the present time they were to share half and half with the Arabs, 
when they had a majority they would be content with a similar 
representation. I do not think we could be very much impressed 
by the fixity or the permanence of a constitution of that kind. 
It is hardly satisfactory to have democratic institutions 
theoretically based on numbers but really based on inequality, 
and so we dismissed the idea as impracticable. 


I should like to say something about the position of the 
Government in Palestine. As the inquiry proceeded, many of 
us began to feel rather sorry for the Government. Nobody 
seemed to hold it in high favour—a situation not perhaps un- 
common. You had the Arabs with their ambitions, you had 
the Jews with their requirements, ambitions and interpretations 
of the Mandate, and very little common ground between them; 
and no great attention therefore was always paid to the wishes of 
the Government itself. The attitude of the Government was as 
conciliatory as I think it was possible for a Government to be. I 
know some people think that in certain aspects it was too concilia- 
tory, and its policy has been the subject of a good deal of criticism. 
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Let me take one of these difficulties, the quality of the officials. 
A country so small as Palestine would be lacking in opportunities 
for ambitious men; on the other hand, if you filled your official 
cadre from other parts of the Empire, from Africa and so on, you 
got people, able if you like, but not conversant with the peculiar 
difficulties and problems of Palestine and of the Jewish Home. 
Indeed, it was sometimes suggested, I only mention it because 
you know how these heresies get about, that some officials had not 
very carefully studied all the provisions of the Mandate: criti- 
cisms of this general character are very easy tomake. Now, sup- 
pose you had had the very highest skilled set of administrators, 
and there were many able administrators, even if you had had 
supermen in the way of administration, how could they govern in 
the same tiny country two peoples differing so much in culture, 
traditions, history and associations? They were supposed, but I 
do not think they did very much towards it, to foster a Palestinian 
citizenship. One of the first things we asked when we reached 
Jerusalem was, could we see the Palestinian flag? We were shown 
the Union Jack, we were shown the Jewish flag and we were shown 
an Arab flag, but nobody could discover in the length and breadth 
of the country a single specimen of the Palestinian flag. Indeed, 
of course, it did not exist, but here was a country trying to 
establish a common Palestinian citizenship with all these different 
flags, and not one the Palestinian. 

There was another great difficulty, arising out of the constitu- 
tion and the articles of the Mandate itself: there were no less 
than three official languages. Three official languages in a country 
smaller than Wales, with about a million and a quarter inhabit- 
ants! The public documents and records set down in one language 
had to be translated into the other two. In my lighter moments 
I called Palestine the Paradise of Interpreters, but you can easily 
imagine not only the difficulties arising from the equality of three 
languages, but also those arising from the perusal of imperfect 
translations giving rise to almost endless discussion as to whether 
the original document was correct and if so whether the trans- 
lation was accurate or not. Some of the interpreters made, 
unintentionally of course, very curious changes in what had been 
said, and apologies and occasional explanations had to be given. 

Let us turn, for a moment, to education. Jewish education, 
of course, was largely organised by Jews with assistance from 
Government subsidies, although the Jews spend most generously 
upon the education of their own people. Arab education, as a 
rule, was under Government control and assistance, but the young 
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people of both races were educated in separate schools, in separate 
languages and by separate teachers with different traditions and 
different loyalties. There was very little attempt to establish 
common citizenship among the young, and it can hardly be 
expected that as they grow up they will easily transfer their 
affections. Indeed, it is very difficult to get up any strong feeling 
for a Mandatory. The name is even unpleasantly suggestive ; 
mandates are known to be temporary, and therefore to entertain 
a strong sensation of affection or loyalty towards a thing called a 
Mandatory who may soon cease to function, is, I think, too great 
a strain on ordinary human nature. 

Then, there is the question of appointments. The different 
Government and official posts were to be divided in appropriate 
proportions between the two races. The Jews, too, claimed that, 
as they contributed, as indeed they did, a larger proportion of the 
finances than their numbers would imply, they should have a 
higher percentage of appointments. All these questions of ratios 
and proportions affected every branch of the Administration. 
We have referred in the Report to the way the system worked in 
the case of motor-cars and their drivers; we were provided with 
three chauffeurs, one Moslem, one Christian Arab, and one Jew. 
This may be tolerable in the case of chauffeurs, but in the case of 
appointments this balancing of the numbers between Jews and 
Arabs was, of course, a standing problem of administration, and 
the Government was always exposed to attack by one side or 
the other, and accused of enlisting too many Jews or Arabs, 
as the case might be, in a particular Government department or 
section. 

The Government was always subject to the criticisms of both 
sides. Jews attacked the supineness of the Administration in not 
admitting more immigrants, giving more land to the Jews, and for 
spending too little upon the development of the land, while the 
Arabs were always complaining that Jews were unduly favoured 
and that both in Jerusalem and also in London they had far too 
easy an access to the ear of the Government. A very serious 
result arising from the impossibility of setting up representative 
institutions was that there were no Government institutions or 
places where the action of the Government could be attacked, 
criticised and defended. There was constant misrepresentation 
and misunderstanding of the action of the Government; all sorts 
of fancies, which would have been dissipated in a moment under 
some form of public institution, grew rapidly into legends and 
articles of fixed belief. Another difficulty was the minuteness 
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with which every action of the Government, every appointment 
almost, was criticised. 

Further, there was the Mandates Commission of the League of 
Nations, which annually reviewed the administration. This was 
in effect a general inspection every year conducted by people 
who were very critical of what was being done by a country not 
their own. You will agree that government is and always has 
been difficult when carried on under the eyes of innumerable 


inspectors. 


I will not go through all the mental processes by which we 
tried to arrive at the different grievances of the Jews and the 
Arabs. But it was in the course of these examinations and, as 
we came into close contact with the difficulties of the government 
of the country, that it dawned on our minds and grew into a 
conviction that it was impossible to conduct the government of 
the country under the Mandate as at present written. I do not 
know whether what we then proceeded to do was quite strictly 
within our terms of reference or not. I had some doubts about it 
as chairman, but I have been rather relieved to find that, though 
I think I have read the bulk of the criticism passed upon our Re- 
port, I have not seen one single reference to that suggestion, and 
we might perhaps have been accused of pedantry if, having this 
tremendous duty cast upon us of examining the situation in 
Palestine, we had confined ourselves to the narrowest interpreta- 
tion of our reference, and had not tried, with all the experience 
we had gained after all those months, to get really to the root 
of the matter, and if possible to suggest a final settlement of the 
problem. 

I cannot rehearse all the travail of spirit that we went through 
before we really came to the conclusion that we could not recom- 
mend that the present system under the present Mandate should 
continue, although we were very well aware of all the implications 
and the seriousness of that proposal. Nor would I like any- 
body to think that we arrived at the solution of partition because 
we were strongly in favour of it and were anxious to divide 
up so small a country as Palestine into two States with all 
the difficulties of boundaries, defence and finance that must 
be entailed. We have had a long experience of the jungle of 
problems that were due to the break-up of great States after the 
War. We acted therefore with our eyes fully open. But it 


seemed to us impossible to carry on the country under the existing 
Mandate and with its limitations, and we felt that the only way 
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to arrive at a final settlement of the matter was to divide the 
country into Jewish and Arab areas which would make it possible 
at oncé to-give them a degree of self-government which they 
could not possibly obtain under the present Mandatory system. 
We should be able to give to the Jews all the dignity of a State, 
instead of merely a Jewish National Home. We should get rid at 
one blow of all ambiguity about the difference between Palestine 
as a Jewish Home and a Jewish Home in Palestine; all that 
bundle of controversy and difference would be swept away. 
There would be no more bickering with the Government at 
Jerusalem, no more wrangling about absorptive capacity, and no 
more sorting out of categories of immigrants. The Jews could 
decide without hindrance on the countries from which they desired 
to bring immigrants into Palestine; there would be no limit on 
Jewish immigration except what the Jews themselves thought 
ought to be applied. Not only so (and this is really a point of 
great importance to those Jewish elements in neighbouring 
countries), but the position of the Jews in Arab countries would be 
immensely improved when this rivalry was once and for ever 
destroyed. The Jews would be able to conduct their own govern- 
ment in their own way. There would be no necessity to make 
allowances for variations in the different economic and cultural 
standards of tworaces. The Arab grievances, the Arab hostilities, 
the Arab fear of the Jews would be at once turned into other 
channels. 

Now, of course, it was not practical to assign to the Jews a 
purely Jewish area of the country and to the Arabs an Arab area; 
unfortunately such a simple provision was out of the question. 
We considered, I think, every possible variation, and I have seen 
strongly advocated, in some of the newspapers, some of the varia- 
tions which we dismissed after debate as being hopeless and im- 
practicable. Our governing conditions were, of course, to make 
the States as compact as possible with as good boundaries as we 
could design. We felt it was simply impossible to arrive at any 
settlement, in the present state of feeling, by handing over 
Jerusalem to the Jews or to the Moslems, and I trust both States 
will acquiesce in the establishment there of a neutral Power which, 
as a Christian Power, will give complete toleration to the other 
religions, and itself be devoted to the sources and origin of its 
faith. By these divisions we shall sweep away rivalries and diffi- 
culties which have arisen in the last fifteen years through packing 
these two people closely together in the same area and trying to 
reconcile in a few years what centuries would hardly suffice to effect. 
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There is nothing strange, I think, in seeking to alter a document 
like the Mandate. In the last seventeen years much bigger things 
have been shattered. We have seen whole chapters of the 
Treaty of Versailles go by the board, and the vexed question of 
Reparations has disappeared. Even the Covenant of the League 
of Nations is in question and under examination. The men who 
were leaders twenty years ago did their best with the most intract- 
able material, amidst a whirl of emotion and pressure which we 
have now almost forgotten. We have had the advantage of 
seventeen years of travail and experience, and it seemed to me 
and to my colleagues to be our duty to try to carry out our old 
obligations in a new,and a better way. 


Summary of Discussion. 


SIR ANDREW MACFADYEAN said that to him the Report was un- 
doubtedly a melancholy document. The post-War settlement had 
contained two constructive pieces of idealism: firstly, the League of 
Nations, which was now sick of a wasting fever, in his opinion largely 
owing to the want of resolution of the French and British Governments 
of the last seventeen years; secondly, the Palestine settlement, which 
was now so sick that a surgical operation was necessary. He had 
never yet heard of a disease which could be cured by cutting the 
patient into three parts and giving one part into the keeping of the 
surgeon. Was the admitted failure of the British Government to carry 
out the Mandate an indication that our will-power and our insight 
were deteriorating? We had been told that the Government had 
swallowed the Report whole; looking at the map behind him he was 
tempted to make the comment that some people would swallow any- 
thing. 

The underlying argument of the Report was that there had been, 
from the beginning, a contradiction in the Mandate itself. The 
speaker did not share this view. He did not think there was anything 
which prevented the safeguard of Arab civil and religious rights, on a 
much better basis than they had ever been safeguarded before, con- 
currently with the development of the Jewish National Home. There 
was no reason why self-governing institutions should be set up immedi- 
ately; given firm government, they could have waited until an approxi- 
mate equality could have been reached between the two races. The 
contradiction lay between the terms of the Mandate and certain engage- 
ments entered into by the British Government during the course of 
the War. But this did not excuse that Government once they had 
accepted the Mandate, nor would it satisfy the League of Nations or 
the United States, who had nothing to do with such engagements, 
but were parties to the Mandate. One conclusion other Governments 
might draw would perhaps be not that there should have been no Man- 
date, but that Great Britain was not the Power to administer it, and 
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someone wishing to make trouble might suggest that the task had better 
be given to another Power. 

But even if he accepted the Commission’s view that there had been 
a contradiction inherent in the Mandate, he would not necessarily 
agree with their conclusion. Solomon’s judgment had had one great 
advantage, in that it satisfied one party. This partition probably would 
not satisfy either party. What did it offertothe Jew? Acountry the 
size of Wales was to be split, and in a fraction of it he would have to 
support all the machinery of government, with responsibility for in- 
stance for education and defence, with the knowledge that there 
was no prospect of such a development of the hinterland as would 
bring prosperity to the country. There had twice been a division of 
Palestine already; firstly, Transjordan had been taken away from the 
Jews, and secondly, their immigration had been curtailed to accord with 
“economic absorptive capacity’’—a meaningless phrase if only 
because what a country could absorb depended to some extent upon its 
absorption. The partition was just as open to Arab criticism as the 
Mandate itself. In spite of what had been said about economic 
motives counting very little, the Arab would still have the picture 
before him of a prosperous Jewish community and wonder why he 
could not have a share in that prosperity. There would have been one 
solution of the economic problem. If the Jews had been allowed to 
develop Transjordan, not with Jewish labour but with Jewish capital, 
and make an Arab country prosperous as a counter-attraction for 
Arabs, a great deal of the trouble in Palestine might not have occurred. 

But if it was impossible to keep faith with both parties, the speaker 
did not shrink from saying that he would prefer to keep faith with 
the Jews. Firstly, and selfishly, he would prefer this because, having 
regard to the position of Palestine in relation to the Mediterranean 
and India, a strong, contented Palestine was of enormous importance 
to the British Empire as providing an alternative route to the Suez 
Canal. Secondly, the Arab could still say that in his house were many 
mansions. If anyone had obtained ninety per cent. of what was pro- 
mised them during the War, it was the Arab people. What about the 
Jew? Out of fourteen or seventeen million Jews in the world, three 
or four million of them were subjected daily to the cruellest form of 
persecution, which was an international problem for which a cure must 
be found. The partition of Palestine offered no issue; it was shutting 
up the Jew, to borrow a phrase from the Report, in a more cramped 
and more dangerous ghetto. 


MR. H. St. JoHN Puisy said that if the Mandate was unworkable 
it was not because, as the last speaker had said, Great Britain could not 
work it, but because nobody could work it. This was the view of the 
Commission and, fortunately, of His Majesty’s Government. The 
last speaker had also mentioned Solomon’s judgment. Had he ever 
thought that the same result might be forthcoming in this case? Some 
day the Jews would go to the Arabs and ask for a settlement as between 
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themselves. Already they could have got a better settlement in direct 
negotiation with the Arabs than the Commission and the British 
Government had been able to give them. 

Two years ago the speaker had said that the apparently peaceful 
condition of Palestine was entirely illusory, that the Mandate was 
unworkable and that, if the British Government refused to revise its 
policy, there would be no alternative but bloodshed. This was now 
surely the accepted view. The lecturer had said that no criticism of 
the Report had mentioned that the Commission had gone beyond their 
terms of reference; the speaker had done so. In regard to the Report 
itself, he considered it one of the worthiest pieces of official literature 
ever written. It was incredible how such an amazing amount of 
information could have been obtained in such a short time. 

As a life-long supporter of the Arab case, the speaker thought that 
after reflection the Arabs would accept the Report with its recommenda- 
tions, as being eminently in their own interests to do so. The Report 
was not only a very reasonable solution of an extraordinarily complex 
problem, but it was the only solution, the only alternative to continued 
bloodshed. 

In one part of the Report it had been said that a British national 
anthem and a Jewish national anthem had been heard in Pales- 
tine, but not an Arab national anthem. The Arab national anthem 
in Palestine, as throughout the Arab world, was: ‘‘ There is no God 
but God, and Mohammed is the Prophet and the Servant of God.” 
This was their only national anthem. In the same way, the most 
important year in Arab history was the year of the birth of the Prophet 
and the foundation of Arabian nationhood, which was known in history 
as the year of the Elephant. By a curious coincidence the Persian 
(Arabic) word for elephant is Peel ! 


A MEMBER said that he would like to offer his sincerest sympathies 
to the Chairman and the whole of the Palestine Royal Commission for 
the very unpleasant and thankless task which they had performed. 
From the beginning they must have realised that whatever they did 
would be criticised. In the general criticism from both sides lay 
evidence of the fairness of their verdict. 

What would be the result of the provisions of the Report if adopted 
and carried out? The British Government would have a perfectly 
clear conscience. They would have given to the Jews a Jewish National 
Home in Palestine. They could also say to the Arabs that they had 
given them, to the best of their ability, the freedom which they had 
been promised, and if the Arabs felt that by giving this small portion of 
Palestine to the Jews the Arabs had been wronged, they could surely 
forgive the British because of all that they had done for the deliverance 
of the Arab countries. The only party which gained nothing was the 
British Government. It was to be hoped that British commitments 
in Palestine, both financial and military, would soon come to an end, 
but unfortunately this did not seem to be the case. The fact that 
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Jerusalem and the Holy Places were to remain under the control of 
His Majesty’s Government would necessitate financial and military 
aid from Great Britain. It was a pity that some method could not 
have been devised whereby the Jews and Arabs could have been left 
in Palestine in two separate States. As it was, both parties would 
appeal to Great Britain in the case of any trouble. It was to be hoped 
that some way would be found of avoiding these liabilities. 

The enemies of Great Britain would no doubt make a great deal of 
the fact that the latter had taken over the Moslem Holy Places. The 
speaker felt that in the present state of affairs controversy should not 
arise as to who owned a particular place, although in the more fanatical 
countries people were still guided by religious belief rather than political 
necessity. 

From the very beginning the Commission had set to work to find a 
solution acceptable to both parties. They might have found a different 
solution if they had been thinking of the best thing for Palestine itself, 
but this would have been useless if it had been unacceptable to both 
Jews and Arabs. The speaker would have liked to see a different state 
of affairs with the consent of both parties. Supposing it was desired 
to set up a Jewish National Home in Scotland, would it be better for 
the Jews to live in a separate part of the country and remain hostile to 
the rest of Great Britain, or would it be better for them to co-operate 
with Great Britain and become merged with their population, and be 
proud of the fact, as was the case at the moment? He would have 
liked to see the Jews settled in Palestine with the willing consent of the 
Arab people. In this way only could there be a really peaceful 
Palestine. As it was there would be antagonism between the two 
States, and the future would not be as hopeful as all wished. 


CoLoNnEL F. H. Kiscu said that he spoke as a man who for eight 
years had been the spokesman in Palestine of the Jewish Agency 
referred to by the lecturer as having a great deal of influence with the 
Government. All that that Agency ever could do or had tried to do was 
to submit advice on matters within its competence, and the High 
Commissioner would take that advice, or reject it if he disagreed with 
it. The Jewish influence was as nothing compared with the forces 
which the Arabs had brought to bear against the Mandate, and not 
merely against the Jews, though the Supreme Moslem Council Com- 
missioners had established that on two occasions the Supreme Moslem 
Council had resorted to the method of religious incitement with the 
result, if not the intent of causing bloodshed. Unless those forces 
which had never given the Mandate a chance were eliminated, the new 
policy would be frustrated by them. There was reported in the news- 
paper that very day (July 13th, 1937) a proclamation signed by 150 
members of the Ulema that any Moslem accepting the partition of 
Palestine was a traitor to Islam. In 1923 the Jews had been willing 
to participate in the proposed Legislative Council, but as with the 
subsequent proposal for the constitution of an Advisory Council, co- 
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operation between Jews and Arabs had been made impossible by the 
Mufti and the Supreme Moslem Council, who went so far as to publish 
at that time the statement that any Moslem who took part in an 
election would not be allowed burial in a Moslem cemetery. Any new 
solution, unless 100 per cent. Arab, would meet with the same fate so 
long as one man, the Mufti, retained his office and powers. 

It was necessary to speak of the proposed partition, because after 
the publication of the Report there was little hope of conciliation on the 
old basis. With regard to Jerusalem, there was in the Report no 
understanding, no conception of what that city meant to the Jews. 
It was perhaps natural, if this point had not been emphasised in evi- 
dence, since no Jew could ever have conceived that there could be 
proposed a Jewish National Home in Palestine from which Jerusalem 
was to be excluded. “Personally, as regards the Holy Places, he felt 
that the Jews would welcome the solution that the Old City of Jeru- 
salem, with its Christian and Moslem Holy Places and their own most 
Holy Place, the Western Wall of the Temple, should be in the hands of 
Great Britain in permanent trust. But the Jews’ ancestors had built 
Jerusalem as a town when Britain was still peopled by barbarians, the 
Hebrew prophets had preached the word of God from Jerusalem 
centuries before Jesus, a millennium before Mohammed, and no Jew 
could conscientiously accept a Jewish State in Palestine from which 
that city was altogether excluded. It would be perfectly practicable 
for the British to link the New City of Jerusalem, where over seventy 
thousand Jews were living, to the Jewish State, just as the Royal Com- 
mission had proposed that it should link Jaffa at the other extremity 
of the corridor with the Arab State. 

As regards territory, it was regrettable that the entire district of 
Beersheba was io be closed to the Jews. This district was in area 
46°6 per cent. of Palestine and contained only 2:5 per cent. of the 
population. It was a desert. The Jews had been buying land and 
had concluded contracts for more land there, contracts and sales having 
been made freely by the inhabitants: it was not a case of absentee 
landlords living in Syria, as had been the case with some of the first 
Jewish purchases in Palestine. The Arab villages and tribes had made 
the sales freely in the hope that Jewish capital would help to irrigate 
this desert land. It was hoped that a great deal might be done to 
develop the country agriculturally if money were available, and it was 
to the interest of both parties that this should be done. The position 
should be re-examined, and that district should at least be kept under 
the British Mandate, with facilities for Jewish development. 

Although it had been no part of the task of the Royal Commission 
to examine British interests, it should be remembered that in September 
1935, when it seemed that Great Britain was near to war, the Jews 
were discussing whether they could put ten, fifteen or twenty thousand 
men at her disposal, while it was at least a reasonable assumption that 
at that same time plans were being made for what the Commission had 
rightly calied the open rebellion of the Arabs, which broke out on April 
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19th of the following year. From the point of view of British interests, 
the extension of the Jewish State in this triangle between Transjordan 
and Sinai down to the Gulf of Akaba was desirable. 

It was not clear from the Report whether the Commission contem- 
plated that Great Britain should accept the responsibility of guarantee- 
ing the frontiers of the small Jewish State, capable of holding perhaps a 
million Jews. By the time there were a million Jews in the territory, 
the neighbouring State would contain three million Arabs and would 
perhaps be part of a great Arab Confederation. It was to be hoped 
that one day there would be a treaty of friendship between the Jewish 
and Arab States. He had been astounded to hear it suggested that the 
Jews would have done better by negotiating with the Arabs directly. 
Ever since Dr. Weizmann’s discussions with Emir Feisal they had 
been trying to negotiate, but had been unable to make progress in face 
of the Mufti’s attitude. If there were not some treaty of friendship, 
and if the British Government did not guarantee the frontiers, the whole 
man-power of the Jewish State would have to be mobilised permanently 
on the frontier. To draw this line of division and relinquish the 
Mandate in such circumstances yet without such guarantees would 
not be an honourable thing for Great Britain to do. 


Mr. A. Yusur ALI said that as a Moslem and a loyal member of the 
British Empire he was under certain difficulties. The Imperial 
Government had accepted the principle of partition, while his people 
were surprised and pained. Any strengthening of the Empire would 
in the end help his own people, but it was doubtful whether the Com- 
mission’s proposals would strengthen the Empire. 

He did not think the proposed partition would be acceptable 
either to the Arabs or their fellow Moslems throughout the Empire. 
The Indian Representative body of the Moslem League had already 
passed a resolution of strong disapproval. If the partition could be 
made acceptable to the Indian Moslems, who numbered seventy million 
of His Majesty’s most loyal subjects, it would be worth making some 
small rectifications to allay their anxiety. In the proposed partition 
the Arab portion included mostly hilly and desert tracts. The more 
fertile plains by the sea coast were mainly in the proposed Jewish 
State. Further, the Arab State would have no port at all, the port 
of Jaffa being within the corridor and Jewish territory, and the port of 
Haifa being inside the Jewish State. A proper rectification would be 
to take a line South of Haifa and to carry it on to Megiddo and take 
the northern portion away from the Jews. This would leave Acre, 
Safad and Nazareth within the Arab State. The Palestine Christians 
were at one with their Moslem brethren and would be content. Ad- 
mittedly the Jewish State looked small as regards area, but if area were 
alone considered it would be true to say that the Sinai Peninsula was 
more important than Palestine which was not the case, because the 
former was mostly desert. It was only after an appraisement of the 
hilly land and the desert land as compared with the fertile plains that a 
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proper appreciation of what had been given to any particular State 
could be made. There was always the danger that a large population 
bottled up in a small area was liable to break out, but if some fertile 
land and a port were given to the Araovs, it was just possible that the 
new scheme might be made to work without too much injustice to the 
people who had lived in the land for more than twelve centuries. The 
suggested rectification would also help in removing a great part of the 
anomaly involved in the Commission’s scheme of partition. Under 
that scheme 225,000 Arabs would pass to the Jewish State while only 
1,250 Jews would go to the Arab State. Such an arrangement would 
be unjust and unworkable. 


Str RonaLpD Storrs observing that Lord Peel lamented that he 
missed in Palestine any trace of a flag acceptable to all parties, reminded 
the meeting that he had had the honour with Lord Samuel of trying to 
devise some possible symbol. They had found it not so easy as the 
Royal Commission might imagine. If you excluded, as you must, the 
Cross, the Crescent and Solomon’s Seal, which were the only three 
symbols acceptable to the three parties concerned, there was little else 
for co-operation in a national flag. It had been a relief at this meeting, 
not to have had, as so frequently happened, the ‘ red herrings’ brought 
forward on such occasions. We had been spared, by Arab protagonists, 
the terrors of Jewish Communism; and no one had yet displayed before 
us the spectre of the Arab Effendi. 

On the other hand, the Report of the Royal Commission had come 
to most people as a very painful shock. The ugly word “ cantoniza- 
tion ’’ had been canvassed as a possible solution. Partition was a 
frank admission of failure for the British Government. Had the 
Report not come out and had not sovereign independence been dangled, 
so to speak, before both sides, it might still be possible to argue in terms 
of trying to make the best of things; but complete sovereign independ- 
ence was a strong wine to raise to anyone’s lips, and it was tempting 
for those at the head of affairs, who knew they would be called upon 
to take office, to influence those beneath them. 

The fourth speaker was quite right when he said that the Jews had 
tried to negotiate with the Arabs and had, rightly or wrongly, always 
been refused. 

Sir Ronald would urge, even at this last moment, that some effort 
should be made to avoid or to at all events postpone an act of very 
dreadful mutilation. 


LorpD PEEL, in reply, said that he would like to repeat that the 
Commissioners had not arrived at their conclusion that it was necessary 
to divide Palestine into separate States without very great reluctance. 
They had been driven by the force of circumstances to such a solution. 
Although there had been great criticism of the Report, and nobody knew 
better than the authors how open it was to criticism, hardly anyone had 
said that it was possible for the present situation to go on, and if that 
were the case some such arrangement as had been suggested was needed. 
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BRITISH COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS 


1*, THE BritTisH EMPIRE: A Report on its Structure and Problems 
by a Study Group of Members of the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs. 1937. (Oxford University Press, for the 
R.I.LA. 8vo. vii + 336 pp. 15s.; to Members of the R.I.1.A., 
IOs.) 


THis volume may be recommended with confidence as a corrective 
to much loose and uninstructed thinking and discussion, both at 
home and abroad, on the subject of the constitution of the Empire, 
and of the Imperial problems which present themselves for solution. 
It is obvious that both the constitution and the problems might have 
been treated in greater detail, but, subject to the necessity for 
compression, this is an excellent and remarkable work. Its purpose 
is stated in the Introduction to be ‘‘ to provide a background for the 
appreciation and discussion of the main problems facing the different 
parts of the British Empire, in consequence, wholly or in part, of 
their membership of the Imperial association.”” This purpose is 
certainly achieved. 

The material is divided into three parts. The first describes the 
individual members of the Commonwealth of Nations and _ their 
respective constitutions, and subsequently the Colonial Empire 
proper. The second deals with the fabric of Empire and the law and 
convention applicable thereto. In the third, the chief problems 
arising from the Imperial association are considered and an attempt 
is made to suggest possible solutions for some of them. 

The Empire as such has no formal constitution, and the continual 
change in the relationship of its component parts is a tribute to the 
elasticity of the bonds of connection. Great Britain and the 
Dominions “‘ are in no way subordinate one to another in any aspect 
of their domestic or external afiairs.”” The sole constitutional bond 
is the Crown. The Dominions are no longer possessions. This is a 
position frequently misunderstood, especially abroad. The mis- 
conception as to the power of Great Britain in respect of the Dominions 
may be in part explained by the practice of geographical publishers 
of colouring their maps in red for both Dominions and dependencies 
of Great Britain. The distinction between Dominions and depen- 
dencies is very clearly stated in this volume, though the statement 
that Newfcundland’s status “‘ has been reduced temporarily to that 
of a Crown Colony ’”’ would probably be disputed in that Island. 

The Indian Empire differs widely from any other part of the 
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Commonwealth. The chapter of this book dealing with India and 
Burma gives a clear and concise account of the progress of political 
reform, though certain of the statements therein contained may 
appear optimistic. Reference is made to the binding force of 
Hinduism, but the present apparent unanimity of a large section of 
Hindu political opinion in opposition to established government may 
be due rather to a relaxation of that binding force, than to its 
existence. It is true to say that “‘in our time political India has 
been established,” but that ‘‘ united India has become a realisable 
ideal’’ is seriously questioned by many thinkers with intimate 
knowledge of Indian conditions. Only with the experience of self- 
government will it be possible to determine whether political education 
and realisation of the unquestionable advantage of a “‘ United India ”’ 
will overcome the fissiparous tendencies of caste, outcaste and 
depressed classes within Hinduism, and of the wide diversity of 
religious belief and social custom of the various races of India. 

The Palestine situation is dealt with summarily. There is an 
obvious error in the statement that ‘‘ Arabs . . . outnumber Jews 
by about eight to one.”’ The figures for 1936 are : Moslem population, 
848,342, Jewish population, 370,483, that is, less than five Moslems 
to two Jews. The compilers of the volume have shown wisdom in 
offering no opinion on the solution of the vexed question of the policy 
which should be pursued in executing the Palestine mandate. 

Of the problems facing the Commonwealth at the present time, 
those concerned with foreign relations are rightly described as the 
most difficult and most vital. Included among them are the questions 
of neutrality or passive belligerency in case of a war in which Great 
Britain is engaged. The difficulty of adoption of such a policy on the 
part of any Dominion is clear. It is true that the Irish Free State and 
the Union of South Africa have claimed the right to neutrality, but 
in practice it would probably prove impossible, and a State at war 
with the United Kingdom would recognise the neutrality of any of 
the King’s other Dominions only if it suited its interest to do so. It 
is also pointed out that in the event of war there would be serious 
danger of the disintegration of the Empire, should its members differ 
on the fundamental question whether or not they should take part. 

The bonds of Empire are only in part sentimental. They are 
largely based on advantages enjoyed by the component parts. Of 
these, economic advantages are important, but probably most 
important is the well-founded belief that the United Kingdom provides 
a power of defence which the Dominions could not themselves provide. 
It is unthinkable that the United Kingdom would allow one of the 
Dominions to be overcome by a foreign Power. The knowledge that 
this is so imposes on the Dominions a reciprocal obligation from which 
it is morally certain that they would not wish to escape. 

“The Colonial Question ”’ is the heading of a most interesting 
chapter, which deals with the demands of the “‘ have-not ’’ Powers. 
This is a problem on which the compilers of the volume do not 
hesitate to express a decided opinion, with which the vast majority 
of their readers will agree. 

The bases of those demands are economic, sentimental and 
strategic. In so far as they are sentimental or strategic, it is clear that 
they cannot be met. The United Kingdom is not going to part with 
its colonies or mandated territories or any portion of them to satisfy 
a demand from a great Power to become even greater, or to provide 
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strategical points d’appui or reservoirs of man-power for its army. 
The economic claim stands in a different category, and has some 
justifiable basis in fact. Some of the non-self-governing colonies are 
parties to imperial economic agreements providing preferences for 
inter-empire trade. This is a position which it is difficult to justify 
in the interest of the colonies concerned, and still more difficult to 
justify in argument with the “ have-not ’’ Powers. Lord Lugard’s 
suggestion that the economic argument could be met by re-establish- 
ment of the Open Door in all non-self-governing colonies has much in 
its favour. The Open Door is already guaranteed by treaty in the 
area covered by the Congo Basin Treaties (which includes inter alia 
Uganda, Kenya, Nyasaland, the Tanganyika mandated territory, and 
parts of Northern Rhodesia and the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan) and in 
the A and B mandated territories. It seems logical that it should be 
extended to C mandates, and arguable that it should also include the 
non-self-governing colonies generally. Action of this kind would not 
prevent continuing demands for colonies, demands based on sentimental 
or strategic grounds, but it would remove some genuine grievances. 
JOHN Hope SIMPSON. 


2*, THE BRITISH EMPIRE: ITS STRUCTURE AND ITS PROBLEMS. By 
Johannes Stoye. 1936. (London: John Lane. 8vo. xiii + 
344 pp. I2s. 6d.) 

THIS most interesting book was first published in Munich in the 
spring of 1935, and translated into French the following autumn. It 
has been reviewed with favour in many countries, and a Dutch 
translation, if not already issued, is well advanced in preparation. 
This English version, which is very well done, is from a second and 
revised edition. 

Herr Stoye is a “‘ geopolitician,” basing himself on Blood and Soil 
as the governing factors in human development, and he regards the 
British Empire as ‘“‘the outcome of the highly individual and not 
easily intelligible English character; which in turn is the outcome of 
the racial mixture, soil, climate and history that have gone to make 
England.”’ The study of our achievements and prospects which 
results from this method is remarkably thorough and enlightening ; 
an English reader cannot reasonably complain at Herr Stoye’s know- 
ledge or understanding or objectivity. I read his book with the feeling 
of an insect under a microscope, and found it a most stimulating 
experience. Herr Stoye’s method is indeed all the more commendable 
because it avoids the narrow generalisations which disfigure so much 
modern writing on the theme of imperialism, and truthfully sets out 
both the instinctive character of our motives and their immense 
complexity. But his ultimate summing up of English character is 
disarmingly simple. It is a mistake, he believes, to regard us as 
reasoning or calculating animals, to credit us with long-range plans 
and to exclaim against our perfidy. He agrees with Keyserling that 
we are an “ animal-people,”’ who in political matters are “ just as sure 
as the setter in partridge matters.” It is therefore a hopeless task to 
analyse our mental processes: “‘ The Englishman finds his way about 
in politics like a dog, not like a thinking human being.” 

Herr Stoye accordingly understands the Empire and its strange 
constitution or lack of constitution. He describes it with real 
insight, and is often generous in his admiration. His last words 
illustrate the spirit which inspires him : 
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‘‘ Weak States are an incentive to war, and peace-loving Germany has there- 
fore an interest in the inner consolidation and strengthening of the British 
Empire. We do not see the disintegration of the British Empire before us, 
and still less do we desire it—in the interests of world peace. 


I wish indeed that an Englishman would write a similar book upon 
Deutschtum and its complex yearnings, for this is a real contribution 
to international understanding. EDWARD GRIGG. 


3. How Is THE Empire? By Percy F. Roe, Captain, Army 
Educational Corps. 1936. (London: Sir Isaac Pitman and 
Sons, Ltd. 8vo. xiv + 294 pp. 6s.) 

CAPTAIN RoeE’s little book is a useful review of how things stand 
at present in the different parts of the Empire, but it is superficial by 
comparison with Herr Stoye, and it passes over the deeper waters of 
the imperial problem with a rather unsatisfying optimism which is 
perhaps more suitable. for army classes than for the general reader. 
It takes, for instance, some hardihood to aver that “‘ the policy of the 
Colonial Office’ with regard to the native in East Africa ‘‘ has never 
wavered,” as also to suggest that the principle of ‘‘ indirect rule ’”’ has 
solved all the problems of government in West Africa. But although 
Captain Roe is not always quite equal to the subjects he is treating, 
his faith is stimulating, his style is clear and readable, and his book 
should be of genuine value to many who want an easy bird’s-eye view 
of the Empire and its peoples. 

I noticed one or two inaccuracies which can easily be corrected in 
another edition. The population of the three East African Territories 
is, for example, given differently on pages 176 and 193; and those who 
have seen that part of the world will be surprised to read on page 201 
that Italy’s Eritrean colony ‘‘ contains elevated plateaux similar to 
those upon which she has cast her eyes in Abyssinia.’’ To compare 
Eritrea with Abyssinia as a field for white settlement shows too scanty 
a knowledge of that difficult subject to justify the dogmatism with 
which Captain Roe discusses it—more especially since dogmatism of 
any sort on matters of opinion is out of place in a book written 
obviously for instruction rather than controversy. The general 
purpose and effect of the book is so sound that I regret to mention 
these blemishes; but since the future development of East Africa is 
one of the most searching problems which confronts us, it should have 


been more broadly and understandingly treated. 
EDWARD GRIGG. 


4*, THE EMPIRE IN THE WorRLD. By Arthur Willert, B. K. Long, 
and H. V. Hodson. 1937. (London: Humphrey Milford. 
8vo. x + 323 pp. Ios. 6d.) 

THE three collaborators in this volume are responsible respectively 
for foreign affairs, intra-Commonwealth relations on their political 
side, and economic affairs. They have taken pains to fit their separate 
contributions together, so that the book flows onward in a unity of 
theme. Sir Arthur Willert opens the argument with a view of the 
world which has developed since the War (section i) and closes it 
(section iv) with a balanced view of the present world situation as it 
affects the Empire. He concludes that the Empire would be well 
advised to take the lead in another attempt to create a real 
collective system in Europe. Mr. Long, in the second section of the 
book, takes a realistic view of Dominion nationality. He is impatient 
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of the metaphysics and legalisms associated with the 1926 Declaration, 
the Statute of Westminster, and subsequent developments. He urges 
that the controversies ought to be cut short by accepting as a fact the 
reality of Dominion independence: then the way would be cleared 
for the problems of common concern, in which it remains incumbent 
upon Great Britain to lead. Mr. Hodson deals carefully with the 
economic side of these problems. It is no reflection on the other two 
contributors to stress Mr. Hodson’s part in the book as the most 
valuable one in present circumstances. Knowledge about the political 
and constitutional aspects of the Commonwealth is widely diffused ; 
the economic discussions have usually been vaguer. Mr. Hodson 
clears up many of the issues in an analysis which is as succinct and 
precise as any which has appeared. His section is a most useful guide 
to the general reader on the recent history of economic policies in the 
Empire. W. K. HANCOCK. 


5. THE EMPIRE—YESTERDAY AND To-DAy. By Stephen King-Hall. 
1937. (London: Oxford University Press. 8vo. Jor pp. 
2s. 6d.) 


In this short sketch Commander King-Hall starts by asking the 
question “‘ Is the Empire worth while? ’’ which he proceeds to answer 
by giving a brief historical survey of the growth of the Empire since 
1585 and by a discussion of democracy versus totalitarianism. He 
concludes that the Empire is worth while, and outlines its present 
organisation and refers to some of its major problems. K. C. B. 


6. IRELAND AND THE BriTIsH Empire, 1937. Conflict or Collabora- 
tion? By Henry Harrison, O.B.E., M.C. 1937. (London: 
Robert Hale. 8vo. 356 pp. 10s. 6d.) 


Tuis book is substantially a plea for Anglo-Irish reconciliation, 
addressed to the English people by a gallant and chivalrous Irishman. 
The plea is supported by a trenchant argument about the nature of 
the Irish Treaty and the course of Anglo-Irish relations since the 
Treaty. It is the writer’s thesis that the dispute which broke out in 
1932, and which still continues, is grounded upon a denial by Great 
Britain to Ireland of her treaty rights. In particular, he argues that 
it is grounded upon the British Government’s refusal to recognise 
the Free State’s unfettered power to amend its own constitution—a 
power which it possesses, ‘‘ by virtue of the Treaty, in accordance 
with the now agreed interpretations of Dominion status.” 

A great deal of Captain Harrison’s argument is beyond criticism. 
His account of the evolution of Dominion status (in Chapter IV) is 
admirable. His criticism of the inconsistency of British interpretations 
of the Treaty, and of their restrictive effect, will be in large measure 
accepted by those familiar with the course of the controversy, ¢.g. 
about the Privy Council. Nevertheless, Captain Harrison over- 
simplifies the controversy. In the first place, he treats it, in its legal 
aspects, as a controversy solely between Great Britain and Ireland, 
whereas in fact there have been not merely two, but three conflicting 
views about the powers of the Irish Free State, the view of the 
British Government, the view of the Irish Government under President 
De Valera, and the view of the Opposition led by Mr. Cosgrave. The 
third view is very closely reasoned, and is entitled to respect. (See 
Survey of British Commonwealth Affairs, p. 332 ff.) Captain Harrison’s 
second over-simplification is a political one. He is right to argue for 
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an unrestrictive interpretation of the Treaty, but he ignores the 
vehement body of Irish opinion which, on the ground of natural 
right, has always opposed the Treaty, however interpreted. An 
ordinary Fianna Fail deputy (to say nothing of the I.R.A. men) would 
answer with some derision Captain Harrison’s rather naive question 
“Ts it not time to get back to the atmosphere of the Anglo-Irish 
peace negotiations of 1921?’ One has to remember the widely 
propagated hatred of “‘the treaty of surrender,” extorted from a 
yielding Irish delegation under the threat of ‘‘ immediate and terrible 
war.’ And one has to remember how much of the legalistic dis- 
putation, from 1921 onwards, has screened more deeply-conflicting 
convictions about right. 

Since this is true, the problem is not merely to get back to the 
Treaty, but to get beyond it. It is best to look on it in the historian’s 
way, as a necessary but imperfect stage in appeasement, which may 
prepare the way for ‘a deeper agreement. If this agreement is to 
come, it must come in the spirit to which Captain Harrison appeals. 
“Without freedom from constraint,” he writes, ‘there can be no 
freedom for constructive purposes.’’ The reviewer believes, with 
Captain Harrison, that both the objective interests of the two countries 
and their peculiar individual dispositions make partnership between 
them part of the natural order of things, which will work itself out if 
frustrations can be removed. For their removing patience will 
sometimes be necessary, and at other times the swift seizing of 
opportunity, but at all times the steady preparedness of friendly 
dispositions. It is for this spirit which Captain Harrison appeals, and 
there can be no better way of fostering it than by cutting away the 
débris of the controversy whose history he recounts. There are other 
more important things to remember, and not least among them the 
true facts of Ireland’s war record, which Captain Harrison records in 
his second chapter. And this not in expectation of another war, but 
as a reminder of the comradeship which has been wasted, but must 
~ be sought again for its own sake. W. K. Hancock. 


7*, GREAT BRITAIN AND THE LAw oF NATIons. Volume II, Territory 
(Part I). By Herbert Arthur Smith. 1935. (London: P. S. 
King. 8vo. x-+ 422 pp. 16s.) 

Tuis is the second volume in Professor Smith’s interesting and 
useful work on Great Britain and the Law of Nations, and, in the 
opinion of this writer at least, it is perhaps the most important and 
the most salutary approach that can be made to the science of 
international law. Too often, the contemporary “‘ man in the street,” 
including, in many cases the practising lawyer, is inclined to dismiss 
international law with a sniff, and to point to Manchuria, to Abyssinia, 
to Spain, and particularly to the Covenant of the League, as proof 
that national self-interest and expediency are the only laws governing 
the conduct of States to-day. It is not only encouraging, therefore, 
but a necessary corrective as well, to turn to a volume like the present 
one, which contains not the wishes of the idealist, but the actual 
practice of a great nation over a long period in its history, and to 
discover there the legal principles which govern the conduct of that 
nation in its relations with other nations. 

Nothing seems clearer to-day, in the rapidly changing world in 
which we live, than that all law—domestic and international alike— 
is made for man and by man, and that any principles which run 
No. 5.—VOL. XVI. cc 
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through it are basic and enduring only so long as they are proven to 
serve the best interests of contemporary society, and to meet with the 
approval of the governing group within the community, whether that 
group be a majority or a minority. But despite this it is useful to 
examine what is and what has been in the relations of men and nations, 
for even though ideas, habits and principles may change with 
changing circumstances, it may be that experience is teaching us 
something in respect of the procedure and technique of conducting 
these relationships through such agencies. as legislatures, executives 
and judiciaries or, in the less formal field of international relations, 
through arbitration, negotiation, conference and judicial settlement. 
This volume contains material dealing with such topics as the 
discovery, occupation and possession of territory; its abandonment, 
loss and re-occupation ; jurisdiction on the high seas; title to the bed 
of the sea; territorial waters; straits; bays; hot pursuit; jurisdiction 
in port; international rivers; and an appendix giving the British 
case in the Behring Sea Arbitration. The editor’s task has been no 
light one, for he has not only made a selection from amongst a great 
mass of material, but in addition he has summarised and interpreted 
many of the sections of the documents selected, thus bringing the 
collection within a reasonable compass without losing the value 
imparted by primary source material. Canadian students of this 
subject will find much in the book that throws light on problems 
confronting Canada to-day, e.g. title to areas in the Arctic territorial 
waters, the St. Lawrence deep water way development and the 
Chicago water diversion, as well as much of historical interest. It is 
to be hoped that the funds will be forthcoming to permit Professor 
Smith to continue this series on which he has made such a promising 
start. NORMAN MACKENZIE, 


8*, LA PREFERENCE IMPERIALE ET LE COMMERCE DES Pays 
BRITANNIQUES DEPUIS LA CRISE. By Jacques Villeneuve. 
1937. (Paris: Librairie Technique et Economique. $8vo. 
232 pp. bibl. 30 frs.) 

THE first part of this book deals with the policy of Imperial 
Preference up to and including the Ottawa agreements, and analyses 
the customs policy of Great Britain and the Dominions since the 
agreements. The second part deals in general with the commerce of 
Great Britain and the Dominions since the crisis, and in particular 
with the commerce between Great Britain and the Dominions, and 
that of the Dominions among themselves. The colonies are excluded, 
though in his introduction the author expresses the opinion that the 
consequences of giving up the old justification of colonial possession 
—equal economic opportunity for all—‘‘ may be extremely grave.” 

The work is done competently and the arrangement of statistical 
information is neat and useful. In a short concluding chapter the 
writer argues that the increase of Empire commerce since the Ottawa 
conference is in fact only one aspect of the development of commerce 
among the members of the sterling bloc. In fact it is due to 
exceptional causes, e.g. the exceptional prosperity of South Africa. 
Yet the agreements have had a real economic effect. The Empire 
was fortunate in the time when they were concluded—the bottom of 
the depression. As for the political side, the author ranges himself 
with those who fear that tight economic bonds will eventually enfeeble 
the unity of the Empire. W. K. H. 
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g. THE FAITH OF AN ENGLISHMAN. By Sir Edward Grigg, D.S.O., 
M.C., M.P. 1936. (London: Macmillan. 8vo. xiv + 405 pp. 
ros. 6d.) 

Tus book was begun, we are told, at Easter 1936 and sent to 
press in the following September. Accident has prevented it from 
being noticed earlier in these pages, but a reviewer writing in June 
1937 finds that the intervening months have, on the whole, 
strengthened and underlined its arguments. 

‘Moral uncertainty,’ says the author, ‘‘ was at the root of our 
feebleness over Abyssinia’’—an uncertainty due to the conflict 
between rival, if often inarticulate, doctrines. His object is to clarify 
our conceptions of policy by bringing these confusions into the 
daylight. If the book were an essay in political philosophy, there 
would be much to criticise in it: in particular, the case for the 
League of Nations as an agency for preventing war in an economically 
interdependent world is understated, if not distorted. But as an 
analysis of what is possible in the existing state of British opinion it 
is not only well argued, but in the main convincing. Our continental 
friends would do well to study the pages on ‘“‘ The Army and the 
People,’ which make clear why a commitment to a military effort on 
the scale of 1914-18 is politically impossible. It is a mistake, 
however, to imply that anything of this kind was involved in the full 
League policy, as embodied in the Geneva Protocol of 1924. 

The positive proposals made in the book include a scheme of 
universal training for home defence, air parity with the strongest air 
force within striking distance of our shores, the re-establishment of 
our sea-power in the Mediterranean and in the Far East, a constructive 
policy of friendship with the United States and the promulgation of 
a British Monroe Doctrine extending (in addition to the whole Empire) 
to the Eastern frontier of France and Belgium, to Egypt and the Suez 
Canal, to the region of Singapore and to the Philippines. -Z 


‘ 


10*, THE RoAp To War: Being an Analysis of the National Govern- 
ment’s Foreign Policy. By ‘“‘A Small Group of Experts,” 
including two of the three who, as “‘ Vigilantes,’’ wrote Inquest 
on Peace. With a preface by the Right Hon. C. R. Attlee, M.P. 
1937. (London: Gollancz, for the New Fabian Research 
Bureau. 8vo. 207 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

THERE is at any rate this much to be said for Mr. Gollancz’s 
political publications: their left bias is frankly avowed; this form 
of ‘“‘ bend sinister ’’ is proudly symbolised in the danger signal of 
their blushing covers. In the language of the roads, ‘‘ You have been 
warned.” The Road to War, like Inquest on Peace, to which it is in 
some sort a sequel, is admittedly not objective history, but party 
polemics. The same action is differently interpreted according to the 
political leanings of those who indulge in it. Rearmament, for 
instance, is to the blameless U.S.S.R. merely “‘ a hateful necessity,” 
but when carried out by “‘ capitalist governments ”’ it becomes ‘‘ war 
preparations as their only way out from the problems of unemployment 
and poverty.’’ No impartial student will, of course, maintain that 
the foreign policy of Great Britain since 1931 is not open to criticism. 
A legitimate and highly effective point is scored by recalling that 
Inquest on Peace 


“predicted that immediately after the election the Government would attempt 
a deal with Mussolini for the partition of Abyssinia; that sanctions would never 
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be honestly applied and would be dropped at the first opportunity; and that the 
occasion would be used by the Right Wing of the Conservative Party to proclaim 
the end of the League as a guarantee of peace, and to press successfully for 
unlimited rearmament.” 


But the motives actuating the National Government, in the difficult 
situations in which they found themselves, seem to most of us extremely 
intelligible, and they are markedly different from those imputed by 
the surviving ‘ Vigilantes ’’ and their associates. Overriding all was 
a perhaps exaggerated desire for peace at any price, which is certainly 
not confined to Conservative or “ capitalist ’’ circles. There was also 
the realisation of the disproportionate burden which a sanctions 
policy, carried to extremes, would cast upon the depleted forces of 
Great Britain, and, in the Abyssinian case particularly, there was the 
dilemma that, while on the one hand the challenge to the League’s 
authority was too flagrant to ignore, the effective pursuit of a sanctions 
policy might result in precisely that type of general war which it was 
the primary object of the League to avert. In Spain there was 
genuine lack of sympathy with the ideologies of either belligerent, 
and a cleavage of public opinion which made any policy other than 
that of non-intervention impracticable. Incidentally, to describe, as 
this book does, the Frente Popular in Spain as a ‘‘ Government of a 
mildly liberal character’ is to close the eyes to the manifest facts of 
the situation. 

There remains, indeed, a very grave doubt whether, in the 
circumstances, the policy of a Labour Government in these crises 
would have been noticeably different from that actually pursued. In 
any case, the average man will find difficulty in tracing the ‘‘ capital- 
istic’ and crypto-Fascist motives which this volume seeks to impute. 
It is not legitimate to identify the Government, as these authors 
repeatedly do, with the views of extreme Tories and “ big business ”’ 
interests, from which only a negligible proportion of the Government’s 
popular support can be drawn. An even more questionable expedient 
is the misrepresentation of speeches to which reference is not readily 
accessible. Thus: 

“* At luncheons by the National Labour Party, in October 1933 and October 
1934, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, Mr. Baldwin and Sir John Simon boasted that the 
National Government represented the same principle of national concentration, 
and was performing the same task for this country in the world crisis, as the 
Fascist dictatorships were doing for Germany and Italy.” 

Reference to the speeches made on these occasions will show no 
justification for such a statement. The whole point of every passage 
relevant in this connection was, on the contrary, that the National 
Government represented a wholly different and alternative principle of 
national concentration. One quotation must suffice, from Sir John 
Simon’s speech in 1934: 

“One of the results of the War everywhere has been that nations have been 
compelled to seek some method of national concentration. There are only two 
ways. Most of the world has adopted one, and we have adopted the other. 
Nation after nation has secured for the time being national concentration by 
putting all the power in the hands of a single man. The other method by which 
this national concentration may be achieved is the method of creating a National 
Government which works in the name of the whole nation without the smallest 
suspension of parliamentary liberty, or the least sacrifice of individual freedom.” 


There is nothing here to support the innuendo that the National 


Government boasts that it is tantamount to Fascism, an innuendo 
required by the thesis that the Government “have persistently 
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connived at and encouraged Fascist aggression’’ and are possessed 
by Fascist sympathies. Perhaps, however, The Road to War itself 
supplies the most conclusive answer to this suggestion. 

“Germany is to-day the chief enemy against which the Government are 
rearming on such a gigantic scale . . . although Japan and Italy have become 
pretty formidable contingent liabilities ’’ (p. 96). 

The authors really cannot have it both ways. 

Open to similar objection are the inclusion of an unauthenticated 
piece of gossip about Sir Samuel Hoare, with the remark, ‘‘ Se non e 
vero e ben trovato,” the uncritical wholesale acceptance of the 
Italian version of the Maffey Report, and the statement that under 
the arrangements for Abyssinia devised by Mr. Eden and M. Laval in 
August 1935 “‘ unspecified parts of the lowlands were to be ceded 
outright to Italy.” This is indeed a remarkable rendering of Mr. 
Eden’s report to the League Council on these negotiations : 

“Finally, we did not examine, but we did not in any way exclude, the 
possibility of territorial adjustments to which Italy and Ethiopia might agree.” 
Enough has been said to suggest that this is a work to be read with 
caution, and with the ever-present recognition of the fact that, at 
best, only one side of some highly complicated questions is being 
revealed. G. M. GATHORNE-HARDY. 


11. THE MENACE OF BRITISH DEPOPULATION. By G. F. McCleary. 
1937. (London: George Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 148 pp. 
4s. 6d.) 

Tuts little book falls readily into three sections: first, a brief 
introductory review of the history and statistical development of the 
population question in Great Britain; second, occupying half the 
book, a concise and clear statement of the position in the several 
lands of the British Commonwealth, with the exception of Ireland; 
and lastly three chapters on causes of the decline of the birth-rate, on 
means taken to counter the decline in France, Belgium, Italy and 
Germany, and on the outlook for the future. The demonstration that 
the economic measures so far employed to stimulate an increase in 
births have had no substantial effect, supports the opinion that the 
problem is primarily one of moral and spiritual values. 

As a clear and concise statement of the facts of the case, such that 
“he who runs may read,” if he will, the book deserves high com- 
mendation. The student of population will find in it nothing new; 
but it could be of value in the education of the public. Unfortunately 
it is too expensive. If it were published in one of the sixpenny series 
now widespread, it might reach the public for whom it is intended, 
and so do more to serve the purpose for which it has been written. 

C. B, FAWCETT. 


12. THE Post-War History OF THE BriTISH WoRKING CLAss, 
1918-1937. By Allen Hutt. 1937. (London: Gollancz. 8vo. 
320 pp. 6s.) 

History written with passion is always worth reading: it may 
also be good history, in spite of the author’s partial blindness. Mr. 
Hutt’s history of the organised Labour Movement in Great Britain 
since 1918 is vigorous, well written and not unfair. The author is to 
the Left of the Left—a position not at all typical of the rank and file 
in the Trades Unions or the Labour Party. But his history is admirably 
done. It is a minor matter that the book does not deal with “ the 
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working class’’; but only with the organisations of that part of the 
manual workers which has a definite point of view and policy of its 
own. The first chapter is entitled ‘‘ The Revolutionary Years ’’; and 
it ends with an account of the Council of Action of 1920. The 
establishment of the General Council of the T.U.C., the resistance to 
the beginnings of economic depression in 1921, the failure of the 
Labour Government of 1924, and the ‘‘ General Strike” of 1926 are well 
described. But the events recorded are taken to show the ineptitude 
of the leaders of the Labour Movement; and prominence is given to 
Communist warnings and proposals—a prominence hardly warranted 
by the amount of influence they actually had in the Movement. The 
Labour Government of 1929-31 is adversely, but not unfairly, 
criticised. As the author puts it : ‘“‘ The whole outlook of the Cabinet 
was hidebound : the limits of orthodox capitalist precept and practice 
were their limits.” Then follows a chapter called ‘‘ A Soldiers’ War,” 
which describes very well the “ unofficial ’’ movements, based largely 
upon the discontent due to unemployment, which tried to inflame the 
cautious Trade Union leaders. And the book ends, as so many books 
of ‘‘ the Left ’’ now do, with an appeal for ‘“ unity,’”’ which is really, 
but perhaps unconsciously, an appeal to the Labour Party to follow 
the Communist Party. Mr. Hutt replies to the Labour Party 
Executive’s assertion that the Communists represent “‘ no substantial 
part of British public opinion,’ with the announcement that “ on the 
contrary, the Communists were attracting into their ranks, or into 
whole-hearted participation in the drive for unity against war and 
Fascism, the most significant and able elements in the intellectual 
life of the nation.’”’ One should not laugh at anyone who is generously 
inflamed by his beliefs: but that is the trouble with the Left of the 
Left. They really think that they are very fine fellows—and, of 
course, they may be; but the elected leaders and the great majority 
of the rank and file of the Labour Movement do not seem to think so. 
The fundamental characteristics of the British Labour Movement are 
not described and perhaps not thought worthy of description by Mr. 
Hutt. Karl Marx provides too simple a version of the forces at work 
in the Trade Unions and the Labour Party: but Stalin’s present 
version of the Marxian gospel seems to have complete dominance over 
the younger intellectuals on the Left. This may invigorate their 
writing of history; but it weakens their influence in the British 
Labour Movement. C.D. B. 


13. THis OTHER EpEN. By R. D. Charques. 1936. (London: 
Peter Davies. 8vo. 288 pp. 8s. 6d.) 

14. ENGLAND CONQUERS THE WorRLD. By Norwood Young. 1937. 
(London: John Heritage, The Unicorn Press. 8vo. 239 pp. 
8s. 6d.) 


Mr. CHARQUES and Mr. Norwoop Young have both written studies 
of English institutions and policies of the present day. There is, 
however, so wide a gulf between the two authors in outlook and treat- 
ment of the subject, that comparisons are hardly profitable. 

This Other Eden is extremely interesting. The child of Jewish 
parents who emigrated some fifty years ago from West Russia to 
England, Mr. Charques claims to write both as an Englishman and a 
foreigner, with the appreciation of the first, and the critical detach- 
ment of the second. The book amply justifies his claim. Even those 
who do not share his views will be impressed by the skill and humour 
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of his survey, and by the ability which fits a very long and diverse 
list of topics into an admirably coherent argument. 

Many readers will realise for the first time how small a fragment 
of the population is represented by the class known to the foreigner 
as “ typically English,” while those who have a connection with the 
educational system may be depressed by Mr. Charques’ opinion that 
the two older universities, with their growing proportion of students 
whose first education has been in the elementary school, stand mainly 
for “‘ the genius of assimilation of the ruling class, its absorption of 
the most successful elements in the ranks below into its own pre- 
rogative of power.” 

His comments on current politics are penetrating and provocative. 
In one sentence he sums up his belief in the vital connection between 
home and foreign policies : “‘ Peace will be ensured, not when democracy 
has been destroyed in England, but only when democracy has ceased 
to be a capitalist democracy.”” But his criticism of left-wing tactics 
is as searching as that of conservatism. ‘‘It is a fatal mistake,” 
he urges, “‘ to idealise the masses as the masses,’’ and points out that 
left-wing politicians no less than right have shown themselves sus- 
ceptible to the abuses of a half-educated democracy. His plea for 
a more positive foreign policy will find many adherents. During the 
growing unease of the past few years there has been widespread if not 
very articulate conviction that “‘ the choice is between going forward 
and retreating precipitately. There is no safety in standing still.” 


Mr. Norwood Young’s book belongs to another category altogether. 
It is difficult to believe that he intended it to be taken seriously— 
that any author could in sober earnest construct so blatant an Aunt 
Sally. England Conquers the World consists of a recital of the virtues 
of the English political system, a decrying in comparison of those of 
Germany, Russia and America, a short survey of the Feminist Move- 
ment and a sketch of the author’s Utopia. Geographers will squirm 
at his superficial attempt to explain the varying development of groups 
by the influences of geographic environment, a misuse incidentally 
of the tentative studies of some American scholars. Historians 
will have little use for his distorted picture of the American War of 
Independence, calmly ignoring the economic factors, while anthro- 
pologists, on learning that the Prussians ‘‘ are a people of Slavonic 
origin, Wends, Huns, Czechs, Letts and others,” will think that Mr. 
Norwood Young rushes in where angels would not think of treading. 
As to his Utopia, most of us would rather perish in the gas warfare of 
familiar prediction than survive to partake of it. One turns the pages 
of this book fast enough to find out what absurdity or enormity can 
possibly appear next, but that is a poor reason for reading quickly. 

H. G. WANKLYN. 


15*. A CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF BRITISH GUIANA. By Sir Cecil 
Clementi. 1937. (London: Macmillan. 8vo. xxii + 546 


pp. 20s.) 
THERE is probably no one better qualified than Sir Cecil Clementi 

to write a history of the constitution of British Guiana. As Colonial 
Secretary for some nine years and as Acting Governor for three periods 
he left his mark upon the Colony and his minutes upon the official 
files, minutes which the reviewer, having had frequent occasion to 
refer to them, commends to the perusal of succeeding Governors and 
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Colonial Secretaries. It is a marvel that any one was able to make 
the old British Guiana constitution work at all, and a pity that for so 
many years some of the best brains and energy in the Empire should 
have been wasted upon a task so Sisyphean. When the ancient 
structure was finally condemned in 1928 and replaced by a new one 
of modern and accepted design, and when, in spite of muttered protests 
and even rumours of active resistance, nothing very startling happened, 
many must have wondered why reform had not been insisted upon 
years before. Actually the moment seized by Mr. Amery was the 
psychological one. Earlier action might have been premature. 
Further delay might have set the clock back for another generation. 

The objects of the book are well stated by the author in his prologue. 
The strange story which he tells is “‘ little known even in the Colony 
itself, and is wholly unknown elsewhere.”’ He tells it in detail as an 
illustration of problems which beset colonial administration everywhere, 
as an object-lesson in the futility of ‘‘ cramming the political education 
of a people,” and as a record of a unique system replete with curiosities 
and anomalies which might otherwise have become buried in oblivion. 
The history of British Guiana as a British Colony may be regarded as 
starting from 1803, when Demerara and Essequebo passed finally 
into His Britannic Majesty’s possession; but the tale begins two 
hundred years earlier, and in those two centuries the settlements which 
now compose the Colony passed through many vicissitudes—founded 
by the Dutch, surrendered to Great Britain, captured by France, 
restored to the Dutch, again surrendered to Great Britain, and once 
more handed back to Holland. The mixture of origin is reflected in 
the official designations—Council of Policy, College of Kiezers, Patroon, 
Combined Court, Commissary, Financial Representatives, as it is in 
the naming of the old sugar plantations—Uitvlugt, Diamond, De 
Kinderen, Port Mourant, Albion, La Bonne Intention, and so on. 

The success of the author in clothing with so much interest the 
dry bones of these obsolete institutions encourages the hope that he 
may essay a picture of social life in British Guiana from its earliest 
beginnings to the present time. Among the estate proprietors, the 
merchants and the administrators of bygone days there must have 
been many stout fellows and not a few queer characters. No doubt 
they had their recreations and their dinner-parties, presided over by 
fair ladies in crinolines and Paris dresses, and perhaps they bothered 
less about the prevailing form of constitution than might be inferred 
from a history devoted wholly to that subject. Certainly their 
present-day representatives, the European community of British 
Guiana, contrive to enjoy life. Any one who has had experience 
of their kindliness and their hospitality will second the “ affectionate 
good wishes ”’ with which Sir Cecil Clementi dedicates his book “‘ to 
all who live in El Dorado.” C. H. RopWELL. 


16. PossiBLE PEACE. By W. Macmahon Ball. 1936. (Melbourne : 
Melbourne University Press; Oxford University Press. 8vo. 
199 pages. 35.) 

A general account of the main features of the present international 
situation. ‘The book contains an urgent plea that Australians should give 
more time and thought to Australia’s part in world affairs. 

17. NEW ZEALAND FROM WITHIN. By Donald Cowie. 1937. (Lon- 
don: Routledge. 8vo. xiii +300 pp. Ios. 6d.) 


Mr. Cowie worked for eight years as a journalist in New Zealand. 
Much of his book consists of reprints from no fewer than eighteen journals 
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to which he has contributed. It is a gossipy, superficial series of com- 
ments on various aspects of New Zealand life. . Be 


AFRICA 


18, GENERAL Smuts. By Sarah Gertrude Millin. 1936. (London : 
Faber and Faber. 8vo. Vol. I. xv +393 pp. 18s. Vol. II. 
xi -+- 496 pp. 18s.) 

19. GREY STEEL. By H.C. Armstrong. 1937. (London: Arthur 
Barker. 8vo. 406 pp. 9s.) 

Tuat two biographies of the same man, by different observers with 
different outlooks, should have appeared within a few months, adds 
enormously to the interest of each and enables the reader to form a 
better appreciation of the character, life and achievements of a 
remarkable contemporary figure—General the Right Honourable 
Jan Christian Smuts. . 

Mrs. Millin’s biography, as she tells her readers, has been revised 
as to its facts but not its opinion both by General Smuts himself and 
the Hon. J. H. Hofmeyr and, based on General Smuts’ own official 
and private papers, cannot fail, as the publishers rightly claim, to be 
of extreme interest. Mrs. Millin’s book is further based “ on a personal 
experience extending over fourteen years; on an admiration 
increasing with this experience.” 

Mrs. Millin’s knowledge of South Africa and the political scene has 
particularly fitted her for the task of presenting the life-story of one 
of the most outstanding South African personalities, and her biography 
enables the reader to visualise and follow the evolution from a farm, 
of the boy, who until the age of twelve could neither read nor write, 
into scholar, lawyer, politician, soldier, philosopher and statesman. 
The book bears the stamp of authenticity except where the story is 
tinged by prejudice against Cecil Rhodes and Sir Alfred (later Lord) 
Milner, although Mrs. Millin does bring out the lack of support which 
Milner received from Sir William Butler, the G.O.C. at the Cape, 
and which had far-reaching consequences in the early months of the 
South African War. 

The second volume is perhaps more interesting than the first. 
General Smuts has then become a member of the War Cabinet, and 
the authoress’s account of the happenings and delicate missions with 
which he was associated will probably shed new light on these events 
for the general reader. 

Whether, if considered as an impartial biography, the attempt 
should have been made to carry the story up to 1936 is, at least, open 
to doubt. The view is too close, and opinions must perforce be 
coloured by political leanings. 

The illustrations are well chosen, and the photograph opposite 
page 444 is a happy likeness of General Smuts as he is to-day. 


Grey Steel is written from an impersonal angle. Captain Armstrong 
claims no close friendship with the central character of his book, and 
has relied mainly on a vast quantity of books and documents; on the 
writing and speeches of General Smuts himself; on discussions with 
both his admirers and his detractors; and on the personal knowledge 
of many friends and acquaintances. 

Captain Armstrong admits that much that he has written about 
General Smuts will not please his admirers—an avowal with which 
CC2 
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the reviewer will not argue—but takes the stand that so great a 
reputation does not need to be shored up with false sentiment and 
unreasoning partisanship. This is the keynote of the book : 

“his reputation can stand on the firm foundations of his real qualities and 
achievements and these foundations are of steel.” 

Written in somewhat staccato prose, it is surprising how much the 
author has condensed into 393 pages. Want of space has, no doubt, 
necessitated the omission of incidents such as the failure of the 
English guns to open fire after Talana and the luck of Spion Kop— 
opportunities which, had they been seized, might by their moral 
effect have had an incalculable influence upon the whole subsequent 
course of the South African War, and, who can say, on the career of 
General Smuts himself. 

A story told concerning “‘ a queer piece of disloyalty by Kitchener 
to his colleague ’’ (Lord Milner) at the Vereeniging Peace Conference 
is not mentioned in the Official or Times histories of the South 
African War, nor in the Milner Papers, though if the incident occurred 
as recounted, it is difficult to believe that Lord Milner would not have 
learnt of it subsequently. 

Though in Grey Steel accuracy sometimes yields place to vividness, 
this is an exciting story. The manner of its telling may rouse some 
resentments, but this will not detract from its interest for the general 
reader not influenced by or associated with South African politics. 

The maps will be useful to those who do not know South Africa, 
but the other illustrations give a poor idea of the persons they serve 


to portray. 
To the student, the value of both General Smuts and pie Steel is 
increased by the chronological tables and references. P..G. 53. 


20. THE CAPE-TO-CAIRO DREAM: a study in British Imperialism. 
By Lois A. C. Raphael. 1936. (New York: Columbia 
University Press; London: P. S. King. 8vo. 514 pp. 
20s. 3d.) 

TuHIs very well documented account of one aspect of British 
participation in the “‘ scramble for Africa’ covers a wider field than 
the title might, at first sight, lead one to suppose. To those familiar 
with the development of Africa during the last fifty or sixty years the 
phrase “the Cape-to-Cairo dream’”’ conjures up a picture of that 
superficially attractive project of building a railway traversing the 
continent from north to south. It will probably never be known 
exactly to what extent Cecil Rhodes’ powerful support was due to 
genuine belief in the commercial soundness of the scheme, or to his 
readiness to use any means which would assist the realisation of his 
larger objectives. Would it be unjust to the memory of this great 
man to suggest that he had a very lively appreciation of the value of 
the attractive—‘‘ Cape to Cairo ’’—slogan with which to tickle the 
ears of the groundlings? And not only the groundlings, as the event 
showed; although the late Sir John Kirk’s friends are likely to doubt 
the statement that he was a protagonist of the idea. Lord Lugard, 
too, will be surprised to learn that he—as Captain Lugard—is said to 
have been an advocate. It is known that Joseph Chamberlain was 
extremely sceptical. 

The criticism levelled against the Cape-to-Cairo railway, when the 
proposal to build it was mooted fifty years ago, is based mainly upon 
two considerations. In the first place, assuming that the amount of 
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money available for railway development in Africa is not unlimited, it 
was held that the available resources would be better employed in 
pushing lateral railways inland from the main harbours and ports, in 
order to serve the practical need of transport for the manufactured 
goods of Europe to the interior and to bring down raw produce and 
minerals from the interior to the port for shipment to Europe, rather 
than in dissipating vast sums of money in a scheme which had little 
but its alliterative title to commend it. 

In the second place, those who knew the country realised the 
immense physical difficulties of railway construction in the swamps of 
the Southern Sudan and through the unhealthy centre of Tropical 
Africa, thousands of miles from a base on the sea. 

Clearly, too, it would be fantastic to carry merchandise by ship 
from Europe to Cairo, off-load it on to railway wagons and send it by 
rail to the Cape, when it could be transported much more cheaply and 
directly by sea. The value of the through passenger traffic would be 
trivial compared to the cost of maintenance of 5000 miles of railway 
even on the very dubious assumption that such an overland route would 
offer superior attractions to the voyage by sea. 

In the event, the critics were justified. Taking British territory 
alone into consideration, it is clear that railways running inland from 
ports such as Sierra Leone, Takoradi, Lagos, Port Harcourt, Lobito 
Bay, Cape Town, Durban, Lourenco Marques, Beira, Dar-es-Salaam, 
Mombasa, Port Sudan and Alexandria, have served the needs of the 
past generation in a way that no transcontinental line down the centre 
of Africa from north to south could possibly have done. 

But whether fifty years ago the proposal to build a railway from the 
Cape to Cairo was merely flamboyant propaganda as held by some, 
or whether it was the noble vision of a high-souled Empire builder as 
held by others, the authoress is entirely right in the emphasis she lays 
upon the magic that the phrase “‘ Cape to Cairo ”’ exercised upon the 
public imagination in the Britain of the 1890’s. She describes sanely 
and fairly the many factors and motives which guided and swelled the 
stream of ambition to colour the map of Africa a good British red from 
the Cape toCairo. She recognises clearly the very real desire to suppress 
the slave trade and all its accompanying horrors; to put peace, 
prosperity and enlightenment in the place of darkness and misrule ; 
but she does not ignore the expectation of commercial advantage as a 
driving force. She quotes Cecil Rhodes’ saying “‘ that philanthropy 
is good, but philanthropy at 5 per cent. is better.’’ Or, to put the 
matter on a higher plane, she would, we think, approve the phrase 
“the dual Mandate ”’ as a fair summary of British principles and policy. 

Mrs. Lois A. C. Raphael’s book can be recommended as a lucid, 
comprehensive and well-documented study of a fascinating chapter in 
British imperial expansion. R. H. BRACKENBURY. 


21*, NATIVE ADMINISTRATION IN NIGERIA. By Marjorie Perham. 
1937. (London: Oxford University Press. 8vo. xii + 404 pp. 
Maps. 17s. 6d.) 

22. THE SouL oF NiceriA. By Isaac O. Delano. 1937. (London 
T. Werner Laurie, Ltd. 8vo. 252 pp. 10s. 6d.) 


Is “‘the government of men by themselves,’’ which is supposed 
to be the principle of the British Commonwealth, relevant in Africa ; 
or is it hypocritical and ignorant to pretend that it is relevant? This 
book assumes throughout the relevancy of the principle, and says 
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definitely, on the concluding page, that ‘‘it is both our duty and our 
interest to assist the Africans of Nigeria to build up a sound united 
State.” But the examination of Nigerian realities shows that the 
realisation of the end lies in the very far future. The immediate task 
is to bridge the gap between British techniques and conceptions, and 
Nigerian society as it is now. The method of bridge-building, which 
has been developed out of Nigerian circumstance by the “ deliberate ”’ 
and ‘‘ constructive ’’ purpose of Lord Lugard and his successors, is 
indirect rule, which Miss Perham defines as ‘‘ a system by which the 
tutelary Power recognises existing African societies and assists them 
to adapt themselves to the functions of local government’”’ (p. 345). 
How hard even this task may be is best shown by Miss Perham’s study 
of the south-east, which includes an account of the Aba riots of 1929. 
The fifty odd pages (pp. 200 ff.) in which Miss Perham pursues this 
inquiry illustrate the perfection of method which marks the whole 
book. First she recounts the attempts to reform a method of 
administration which had failed to strike roots in the native society ; 
then she shows how these very attempts created fears which exploded 
in a violent uprising of women; after narrating the course of this 
uprising and analysing its causes, she proceeds to study the society 
with which government has failed to make contact, and the renewed 
efforts of government to repair this failure. It can only be done by 
sympathetic and scientific understanding of the forms and spirit of 
African life. ‘‘ Indirect rule” is not a formula easily applied ; the society 
of the south-east is immeasurably distant from our notions of adminis- 
tration ; and we must get close to this society as a preliminary to calling 
forth those energies in it which will help it to bridge the gap. This 
means patient and careful study, for which the whole book is a plea. 

But the whole book is also an example of this study. Its extra- 
ordinary merit lies in the way it gets close to the concrete administration 
problem as this is set in the actual context of the individual and widely 
varying forms of Nigerian society. Miss Perham never wavers in this 
purpose; there is not a single vague paragraph or loose sentence in 
the book. She is always concentrated on the particular issue; but in 
this concentration she never forgets the general issue. A notable 
example of her capacity to relate the particular facts, which she 
studies so exactly, to the whole problem, is her very sympathetic and 
important treatment of the educated Nigerian, who has, individually, 
“‘ bridged the gap.”” She rightly insists on the necessity of giving him 
scope to understand and exercise his share of responsibility towards 
the great mass of the Nigerian people. 

One should not complain if a book keeps within its own limits. 
But, just as a study of Nigerian administration leads into Nigerian 
society, so it might lead into British society operating in Nigeria. 
There are some good pages (notably Chapter XIX) where Miss Perham 
shows that she is conscious of this; but the reviewer would have 
welcomed a fuller account of the action of external economic forces 
on Nigeria. A fuller knowledge of them is certainly necessary to 
explain the growth of British administrative responsibilities; to fill 
out Miss Perham’s account of origins, given in the early chapters, the 
student of Empire history must still wait for a study of that 
“ Jegitimate trade ’”’ which took the place of the slave trade. 


Mr. Delano is one of the Nigerians who have “ bridged the gap.” 
His book consists of sketches of a journey which he made from Lagos 
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in search of personal and literary adventure. He did not go outside 
Yorubaland; he is in a sense more remote than a European 
administrator would be from many of the problems which Miss 
Perham analyses. But kinship gives him intimacy of a kind which 
the European could hardly achieve. The present reviewer cannot 
judge the value of his sketches as an accurate report; but they make 
very attractive reading. The English prose is fresh and graceful, and 
the writer is full of fairness and goodwill. Some of his reflections— 
e.g. on education and the churches—are very suggestive. 
W. K. HANcock. 


23. How Britain Rules AFricA. By George Padmore. 1936. 
(London: Wishart. 8vo. xiii + 402 pp. 12s. 6d.) 


Mr. PApMoRE here pursues his familiar, and in many ways 
impressive, denunciations of European imperialism. Great Britain is 
his target in this particular case. But that is merely because he happens 
to be writing for a British audience. What he has to say would apply 
mutatis mutandis to French, Belgian, Portuguese, or Italian colonial 
rule. His is the voice of the black Prometheus cursing the white 
Jupiter. It is hope creating from its own wreck the thing it con- 
templates. It is the picture of native Africa chained to the rock while 
the vulture of European acquisitiveness tears at its vitals. ‘‘ Our 
flag,’’ he cries, “‘is our colour. An injury to one is an injury to all.” 
He is the prophet both of black nationalism and of international 
socialism, crying out upon the hypocrisy and the barbarity of the 
white man’s “‘ trusteeship.”’ 

The author assumes that the dependent status of colonies, together 
with the atrocities which in his view accompany that status, is 
necessitated by the methods of production which have grown up 
under the profit-system at home, and that it will endure as long as 
the profit-system endures. Consequently he is sceptical, not to say 
scornful, of League of Nations control of colonial territories under the 
kind of extension of the mandate system that has found favour with 
certain sections of opinion in this country. He prefers to appeal direct 
to the working class of Great Britain and other defenders of the 
hard-won democratic rights of the British peoples. “‘ The fight against 
Fascism,”’ he reminds them, “‘ cannot be separated from the right of 
all colonial peoples and subject races to self-determination. For any 
people who help to keep another people in slavery are at the same 
time forging their own chains.’”’ One recognises this refrain. 

Mr. Padmore does not here work out in any practical detail the 
forms which co-operation between subject races in the colonies and 
unprivileged classes at home might assume. Perhaps this topic is 
reserved for a further volume. LEONARD BARNES. 


24. WHITE AFRICAN. By L.S. B. Leakey. 1937. (London: Hodder 
and Stoughton. 8vo. 320 pp. Illustrations. 15s.) 


THIs is not a novel, but an autobiography. ‘‘ The White African ”’ 
is Dr. Leakey himself. Born on a mission-station in Kenya, brought 
up in intimate contact with the Kikuyu and speaking their language 
as one of themselves, he has always considered himself in many 
ways more of a Kikuyu than an Englishman. He confesses that he 
still dreams in Kikuyu. Dr. Leakey has won fame as an archeologist, 
and here he tells how, early in his youth, his curiosity was aroused 
first in birds and then in relics of the Stone Age, and how he managed 
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to get to Cambridge and study anthropology. The account of his 
boyhood in Kenya is full of interest, and no less so are the accounts 
of his various expeditions to East Africa, the first (while he was still 
an undergraduate) with Mr. Cutler in search of the fossil remains of 
Dinosaurs, and the others as leader of parties of scientists who brought 
to light much of the prehistory of the country. The results of the 
expeditions have been chronicled in weighty tomes: in these pages 
we have the lighter side, with many good stories. Here and there 
Dr. Leakey touches on actual human problems, as when, in an 
illuminating manner, he recounts experiences as a member of the 
Government Committee to investigate the Kikuyu system of land 
tenure. Students of African problems should read what he has to say 
about it. Dr. Leakey crowded a great deal into the first thirty years 
of his life, and the tale was worth telling. Unfortunately there is no 
index. Epwin W. SMITH. 


25. Out or Arrica. By F. G, Carnochan and H. C. Adamson. 1937. 
(London: Cassell. 8vo. xiii-+- 301 pp. Illustrations. 10s. 6d.) 
The biography of an old medicine-man that, directly translated, 
would have made an epic, turned into a “‘ founded-on-fact ’’ novel peopled 
by Black Genghis Khans and Nyamwesi Napoleons. L. M. 


INDIA 


26. INDIAN ADMINISTRATION. By G. N. Joshi. 1937. (London: 
Macmillan. 8vo. 316 pp. 6s.) 

Tuts book is primarily intended for use as a text-book by under- 
graduates of Indian universities, but its author, who is Professor of 
Law in the Government Law College in Bombay, modestly expresses 
the hope that it may also be of use to the general public. This hope 
should be fulfilled, for it is a handy book of reference, giving within a 
little over 300 pages an up-to-date conspectus of the system of 
government in British India. It is divided into two sections, of which 
the first contains a comprehensive analysis of the constitution under 
the Government of India Act of 1935, including both the existing and 
the federal system of government, together with a brief sketch of the 
previous constitutional history. The second is a short but informative 
account of the principal branches of the administration, viz., district 
administration, land revenue administration, local self-government, 
village organisation, education, medical relief and public health, 
police, jails, irrigation, railways, and the organisation of tamine 
prevention and relief. 

The field covered is very large, and an immense number of facts 
‘ have been compressed within a short space. Partly no doubt on this 
account, and partly because of the primary purpose of the book, the 
author’s treatment of his subject is detailed rather than general, and 
expository rather than critical. The provisions of the Government 
of India Act of 1935 are recapitulated and the powers and functions 
of the legislatures and executive authorities are set forth in detail, but 
the principles on which the constitution is based and the considerations 
which prevented the granting of a fuller measure of responsible govern- 
ment have not been explained. In the case of the provinces some stress 
is laid on the limitations of responsible government, but attention is not 
drawn to the far-reaching powers, embracing practically every branch 
of public welfare, which have been conferred on the ministers, nor to 
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the prospect that one result of provincial autonomy may be that the 
provinces, no longer subject to standards of uniformity imposed on 
them by the central government, will develop independently on lines 
of their own. It is, however, natural that a book of this kind should 
not venture on forecasts of future developments, though we are told 
that the administration of land revenue will receive the immediate 
consideration of the new provincial legislatures and that some changes 
in the system are not unlikely. Incidentally one of the measures said 
to be favoured by “‘ public opinion ’’ is the abolition of the Permanent 
Settlement, others being the abolition of commissioners and the 
separation of executive and judicial powers. L. S. S. O'MALLEY. 


27. THE INDIAN FEDERATION: An Exposition and Critical Review. 
By Sir Shafa’at Ahmad Khan. 1937. (London: Macmillan. 
8vo. xli+ 450 pp. I5s.) 

28. INDIA To-DAY AND To-MorROW. By Margarita Barns. 1937. 
(London: Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 304 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

29. PEASANT AND PRINCE: Modern India on the Eve of the New 
Reforms. By Glorney Bolton. 1937. (London: Routledge. 
8vo. xi+ 296 pp. 12s. 6d.) 

30. DIAMONDS AND Dust: India through French Eyes. By Baron 
Jean Pellenc. 1936. (London: John Murray. 8vo. xii + 
313 pp. Ios. 6d.) 

HERE we have four works on India when the new reforms are coming 
into force in that country. They are ranked in order of seriousness, 
the first three having the political changes directly in view, while the 
fourth seeks merely to record picturesque impressions of the country, 
particularly in those aspects which are least affected by these changes. 


Sir Shafa’at Ahmad Khan, the well-known exponent of the claims 
of the Mahomedan Community both at the various Round Table 
Conferences and elsewhere, has written a book which will be of much 
importance to students of politicsin India. It is not a kook with which 
to while away an idle hour, but a work with which a serious student 


may grapple. 
After the brief introduction, each chapter deals exhaustively with 
a single topic as “‘ The Federal Centre,’’ ‘‘ The Provinces,” etc. 


Statistics are freely given and various points of view are indicated. It 
is impossible to do justice to this work in the small space here available. 


Margarita Barns’s work should not be given to a “ die-hard,”’ as it 
would tend to confirm his worst fears as to the probable working of the 
reforms in India. The authoress and her husband were connected with 
the various Round Table Conferences in a journalistic capacity. About 
the time these started it had occurred to many Indian journalists that 
there was something unsatisfactory in the manner in which news of the 
outside world was given to India by a European agency, and it was 
proposed to inaugurate a rival service under Indian control. 

To this Mr. and Mrs. Barns, who are evidently young and enthusiastic 
supporters of new and revolutionary ideas, gave their co-operation. 
The service lasted till 1934, when it came to a disappointing end in 
circumstances shown in the first part of the book. This part also gives an 
inside account of the Conferences, reports on which it was the duty of the 
new service to transmit to India, and contains sympathetic but candid 
appreciations of the Indian politicians who took part. The authoress, as 
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a consequence of her experiences, discovered that the problem of giving 
self-government to India was more complicated than she had supposed, 
and that some of the difficulties were created by the outlook of the 
Indian politicians. It must certainly have been disconcerting to be 
told by the greatest of them to whom she had appealed for help when 
her valiant efforts to serve India were on the point of being frustrated, 
“Whatever sacrifice you have suffered as a consequence of what has 
happened, you must regard it as part of the debt that England must 
pay back to India.”” Perhaps the delay in publishing a work practically 
completed in 1934 was to enable the authoress to regain her natural 
optimism. The second part of the book deals with the various influ- 
ences at work in India to-day. 


‘Mr. Bolton,”’ we are informed by the notice on the jacket, ‘‘ has 
devised a new and original method of presenting the vast subject of 
India to the public ’’ under the five headings “‘ Excellency,”’ “‘ High- 
ness,’’ ‘“‘ Barrister,” “‘ Convict ’’ and “ Minister.’’ The result is a book 
appealing perhaps to the general public who have no previous knowledge 
of the subject and who only require entertainment, but not to more 
fastidious critics, who will be deterred by its somewhat irritating 
journalese. In endeavouring to be picturesque, the author frequently 
buries his meaning out of sight, but he is most exasperating when he 
endeavours to pose as a mystic. 


Baron Jean Pellenc shows himself in Diamonds and Dust to have a 
poetical disposition, but also the detached logical French temperament. 
He writes as a candid friend both of the Government of India and of the 
Indian Princes who were his hosts, one who sees everything without 
any illusion, but is willing to make allowances. In spite of the com- 
paratively short time he spent in India, he claims to have been able 
to enter to some extent into the life of the people ; and he has produced a 
most colourful work, though it may not give unmixed satisfaction to 
those whom he describes. His description of the cities and palaces of 
Northern India is in itself worth reading, but still more interesting is the 
light he throws on the Courts of the Indian Princes whose co-operation 
in the Government of India is of such importance to-day. 

H. S. CHATFIELD. 


31. THE DEVELOPMENT OF CAPITALIST ENTERPRISE IN INDIA. By 
D. M. Buchanan, Ph.D., D.Sc.(Econ.). 1935. (New York and 
London: Macmillan. 8vo. ix + 497 pp. 2Is.) 


PROFESSOR BUCHANAN, who has spent some dozen years in the 
East, has made a substantial contribution to the history of capitalist 
development in India, and to the analysis of Indian economic problems. 

After a preliminary review of the Indian background, the author 
describes the rise of modern types of economic organisation, the 
nature of existing organisation, and the development of the more 
important large-scale industries. He then discusses the position of, 
and problems connected with, industrial labour, and concludes with a 
short survey of the policy pursued by the Government of India, and 
of the economic results of British rule. He writes as an “‘ outsider, 
with neither Indian nor British ties,” and is to be congratulated on 
the success with which he maintains a detached attitude, and on this 
account his concluding chapter is particularly valuable. 

Professor Buchanan’s most valuable contributions are, perhaps, to 
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be found in his historical account of the development of capitalist 
enterprise and in his analysis of prevailing forms of organisation. 
For instance, in dealing with the development of indigo plantation, 
he gives an exhaustive account of the different methods of organisa- 
tion, and makes excellent use of sociological explanations of economic 
facts. It was found difficult, for instance, to induce ryots to plant 
selected seeds, lest these be counted a customary advance and lead to 
permanent indebtedness. Again, the innocent assumption by the 
ryot that he inherited not only his father’s debt, but also the engage- 
ment to discharge this debt by producing indigo, explains the con- 
tinuance of cultivation against the interests of the ryot. The author 
pursues a similar method in relation to other industries, and the 
descriptions of the processes of production and marketing are also 
excellent. 

On the other hand, it is a pity, even allowing for the fact that the 
bulk of the work was written several years ago, that up-to-date facts 
and figures, such as those made available by the Census of 1931 (even 
before the publication of detailed results), have not been included. 
For instance, the occupational distribution of the population is dis- 
cussed for 1921 only, and no reference is made to the recent, and 
very important, changes in the prospects of the jute industry. 

A certain number of minor errors have crept in. For instance, 
Calcutta is more than 60 miles from the open sea (p. 3); . the Tata 
Industrial Bank was taken over by the Central Bank of India, not by 
the Imperial Bank (p. 162); a return to revenue duties was made in 
1894, not in 1892 (p. 163); the account of changes in the duties 
imposed on cotton goods is not quite accurate (p. 164); it is some- 
what misleading to say, under the heading of “ Management,” that 
the East India and Great Indian Peninsula Railways were “ taken 
over in 1880 and 1900,” when Government management (as opposed 
to ownership) was not introduced until 1924 and 1925 respectively 
(p. 184). The definition given of ‘‘ competitive counts ’”’ (p. 215) is 
inaccurate: the term denotes counts 30’s to 40’s, simply because 
there is competition in those grades between Indian and Lancashire 
mills, not (as is stated) because Indian mills cannot compete on counts 
above 30’s. It is not clear what is meant by saying that Calcutta 
has the largest cloth market in India (p. 218), unless jute is to be 
included. It is misleading to say that “ chiefly ’’ men are employed 
in night-shifts in Bombay and Ahmadabad, when legally only men 
may be employed. 

The chapter on labour efficiency brings out clearly many important 
differences in organisation, etc., in India and the West; for instance, 
the fact that machinery is run faster in Oriental than Occidental 
countries, because, whereas in the West machinery is relatively cheap 
and labour dear, in the East labour is cheap and machinery dear. 
This chapter also contains interesting tables on the comparative direct 
labour costs of coarse spinning and plain weaving in three or four 
countries, in 1928 (p. 381). It would have been helpful if the bases 
and sources of these comparisons had been more fully explained, and 
from the point of view of the competitive position it must not be 
forgotten that the costs given are “direct labour costs” only, and 

hence do not allow for the use in India of a much larger labour force 
in indirect processes than in the West; that the costs are for 20’s 
yarn and plain sheeting only, and hence exclude some lines in which 
competition is keenest ; and that since 1928 Japanese costs have been 
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very greatly decreased. Nevertheless, the figures are in accordance 
with prevalent conclusions reached on other grounds, and give some 
indication of the difficulties encountered by Western countries on the 
score of cheap Eastern labour. VERA ANSTEY. 


32. INDIAN SPEECHES AND DOCUMENTS ON BRITISH RULE, 1821-1918. 
Edited by J. K. Majumdar, with a Foreword by Ramananda 
Chatterjee. 1937. (London: Longmans, Green. 8vo. xx + 
186 pp. 3s. 6d.) 


THE editor has adapted an idea which was first applied by 
Professor Berriedale Keith in his two volumes of Speeches and 
Documents on Indian Policy, 1750-1921, published by Humphrey 
Milford in the ‘‘ Worlds Classics Series.’’ The selection is interesting 
and valuable as showing the thorough recognition in pre-War days by 
Indian speakers and thinkers of the benefits India has derived from 
the British connection, side by side with an ever-growing plea for a 
more liberal policy in the direction of associating Indians more fully 
in the administration of the country. The cult of extremism and of 
complete and unalterable dissatisfaction with the British association 
is of relatively recent growth. It is to be earnestly hoped that the 
granting of the new Constitution,now that the Congress Party has agreed 
to the acceptance of office, will bring a return in Indian national 
consciousness of recognition that the British connection is of value to 
both countries, and that the way of progress is evolution and not. 
revolution. The editor brings his extracts to a conclusion by quoting 
a recruiting appeal which Mr. Gandhi made in 1918, and which shows 
that up to that time, and before the first civil disobedience movement 
he was, in the words of the editor, “‘ imbued with the same sober ideas 
and sentiments as his predecessors.”’ ‘ef 


WAR AND DEFENCE 


33*. TowARDS ARMAGEDDON: The Defence Problem and its Solution. 
By Major-General J. F. C. Fuller. 1937. (London: Lovat 
Dickson. 8vo. ix + 244 pp. 6s.) 

ANYONE interested in the problems of modern warfare and the 
vital question of Great Britain’s rearmament programme should read 
General Fuller’s new book Towards Armageddon. The professional 
soldier is apt to base his conception of a new war on the experience of 
the past. We started the Great War in the “ cavalry spirit,’ and 
with a contempt for the machine gun. General Fuller’s book acts 
as a useful antidote to any complacency we may feel about the future. 

One of the things he advocates is that a very large sum be spent 
on experimenting in new types of weapons. Even if this sum ran into 
millions, it would be money well spent if it helped to discover some 
new weapon, better than that of any potential opponent. I remember 
one misty morning on the Somme when the first few tanks went into 
action ‘‘as an experiment’’: the awe they inspired in the enemy, 
the inspiration they gave to our attacking troops. Had this experiment 
been tried with a thousand tanks, a “‘ break through ”’ on a big scale 
might have resulted. 

With regard to anti-aircraft defence, General Fuller considers that 
“much too little attention has been given to the possible use of liquid 
fuel rockets which, acting like a depth-charge, may render flights in 
formation highly dangerous.’’ In another chapter he advocates “‘ the 
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amphibian tank ”’ to protect the landing of troops under enemy fire— 
such amphibian tanks to be carried by a “ floating tankodrome from 
which tanks can crawl in and out at their ease and need not be launched 
overboard.”’ ‘‘ Amphibian tanks already exist, yet though we are the 
greatest naval power in the world and though every military expedition 
we undertake must be an overseas one, we have not yet adopted such 
a weapon.” These are but examples of General Fuller’s fertile 
suggestions. 

One of the problems to which General Fuller devotes great 
attention is that of disciplining the civilian population, on whose 
‘“‘morale,’”’ being constantly subjected to attacks from the air, victory 
or defeat ultimately depends. 

In rightly emphasising the importance of the aeroplane and 
submarine in any war of the future, General Fuller rather neglects the 
importance of the infantryman. It is he, in the final analysis, 
who has to occupy’ or defend positions devastated by the modern 
weapons of aircraft and gas. The civil war in Spain has certainly 
continued to vindicate the increased power of defence against the 
attacker. Owing to the power and mobility of the new anti-tank gun, 
the tank, unless advancing in a mist or smoke barrage, may be a 
moving death-trap. Mechanised divisions require good roads and 
ground suitable for them to deploy. The power of the machine in any 
future war will tend to be equalised in the two opposing forces, and 
the final decision will probably rest, as in the past, in the fighting 
qualities of the individual soldier. 

General Fuller deals with many controversial problems in this book, 
but it must not be missed by any serious student of modern military 
problems. E. BEDDINGTON BEHRENS. 


34*. THE DEFENCE OF THE EMPIRE. By Sir Norman Angell. 1937. 
(London: Hamish Hamilton. 8vo. 245 pp. 6s.) 


Tuts closely reasoned, well-documented, and provocative book 
both deserves careful study and invites counter argument, neither of 
which is possible in this short review. With all the debater’s skill, 
Sir Norman maintains that British foreign policy during the last 
decade has been incompatible with the security of the British Empire 
in this age of dictators and “‘ Have-nots.”’ “‘ De-imperialised ’’ though 
our Empire is, there are still markets, trade-routes, and traditions of 
democracy and liberty to defend. But ‘‘ again and again we have 
retreated from positions which before the War we should have regarded 
as indispensable to the Empire’s security.”” Manchukuo, Abyssinia, 
the reoccupation of the Rhineland, Non-Intervention in Spain, mark 
the line of retreat. Sir Norman attributes this retreat to moral rather 
than material weakness; to confusion in the minds of a capitalist 
society about what is and what is not worth defending. A halt to this 
policy of retreat must be called, and Great Britain, together with all 
democratic countries, must pursue a course of collective defence of 
their principles and not be afraid of all-embracing commitments. 

Thus, briefly, runs the argument. One thought occurs to the mind. 
Those who now urge Great Britain to be firm in her attitude to the 
totalitarian States were those who “ during the last decade”’ urged 
her to a policy of disarmament as an example to the rest of the world. 
Perhaps that policy rather than any moral weakness is the real 
explanation of the policy of retreat. K. C, BoswELL. 
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35. MoDERN War: Armies, not Air-forces, decide Wars. By Lieut.- 
Colonel B. C. Dening, M.C., R.E. 1937. (Fleet, Hants: North 
Hants Printing Co. 8vo. 107 pp. 8s. 6d.) 

36. THE ELEMENTS OF IMPERIAL DEFENCE. By O. C. Boycott. 
Second. Edition. 1937. (Aldershot: Gale and Polden. 8vo. 


xv + 434 pp. I2s. 6d.) 

Modern War is a much better book than its cover, its editing and 
general get-up would suggest. It contains a sober and clearly stated 
series of arguments in favour of the continued employment of large 
armies as the principal means of achieving victory. 

The author believes that our military judgment is clouded by our 
anxiety for the safety of London; and he therefore, in order that 
matters may be scanned with a clearer vision, discusses war in general 
terms without relation to the particular defence problems of the 
British Empire. 

He does not believe that air-attacks have great prospects against 
cities which are well organised both for active and passive defence 
and the morale of whose population is disciplined. He may be 
right ; but no one even suggests that we have reached that stage, 
or that our air-defence is proof against attack. Therefore, since 
we regard London as both vulnerable and vital, we must devote our 
thoughts and energies mainly to its preservation. The security on 
which we base our plans must apply first of all to our capital—at once 
the centre and the terminal of teeming communications. No valiant 
battling of vast armies abroad will avail if it falls. The author 
deduces the effect of an air-attack on London from that of a bombard- 
ment by an equal weight of projectiles in France. But a trench-area, 
with simple communications and defended by disciplined troops, can 
hardly be compared with an area like that of the London Docks, with 
its inflammable stores, its gas-mains, its power-stations, its traffic and 
its uncontrolled population. He holds that the chances of the 
assailant in battle are as great as ever, in spite of fortifications of the 
Maginot type, that ‘‘ victory will lie with the side with the greatest 
reserves’ and that it is dishonourable to allow allies ‘“‘to do the 
land-fighting for us.”” He comes “‘ back every time to the conclusion 
that land-forces are decisive in settling the issue.” 

There is much military wisdom in the book, and its careful perusal 
cannot fail to open up fresh fields of thought. Its principal fault 
seems to lie in an omission on the part of the author to ask himself 
the oft-quoted question of the German commander at Nachod: 
‘What is the problem? ”’ 


Under an unpretentious title, The Elements of Imperial Defence 
makes an encyclopedic survey of the British Empire—its political 
organisation, defence organisation, geography (especially with regard 
to communications) and material resources—and presents all these 
matters in handy form to the reader. 

In one of the earlier chapters the author deals with the subject of 
co-ordination in defence. In doing so, he endeavours to make out a 
case for the existing system. Unfortunately, he supports it by 
arguments long worn threadbare by previous quotation and some of 
them singularly inapposite in existing conditions. At the same time, 
he omits the trenchant arguments in favour of a Ministry of Defence 
put forward during recent debates in both Houses of Parliament. He 
sums up a matter vital to our security in sentences which can only 
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be described as having no meaning whatever: ‘‘ Complete success,”’ 
he says, “‘ can follow only if the principles of war of the three Services 
or two Services working in co-operation are harmonised. The correct 
co-ordination of principles will result in the correct and effective 
co-operation of the Services in war.” 

There are other faults in the book—notably inaccuracy and 
redundancy. As regards the former, three examples may be given of 
the mistakes and contradictions which occur both in the text and in 
the maps. The “ forward policy” on the Indian border is described 
on p. 260 as “‘ firm occupation up to the Durand Line,” and on p. 265 
as aiming at holding the line Kandahar-Ghazni-Kabul. On p. 269, 
Iraq is described as a Mandated Territory. On the map of the Middle 
East the pipe-line is shown as starting from Mosul instead of Kirkuk. 
As regards redundancy, some recommendations made by the Com- 
mittee of Imperial Defence covering three pages are repeated 2} times 
in the course of 25 pages. 

The arrangement of the subject-matter is in places somewhat 
illogical. For instance, in the middle of the section dealing with the 
defence of India and without relevance to the question at issue, are 
inserted paragraphs dealing with the division of the population into 
three types—the Indo-Aryan, the Dravidian and the Mongolian. 

For a book clearly intended as a work of reference the index is 
poor. H. RowAN-ROBINSON, 
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37*. THE PROBLEM OF INTERNATIONAL INVESTMENT: Report by a 
Study Group of Members of the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs. 1937. (Oxford University Press, for the R.I.1.A. 
La. 8vo. x + 371 pp. 18s.; to Members of the Institute, 12s.) 


To its three volumes on monetary questions, entitled The Inter- 
national Gold Problem, Monetary Policy and the Depression, and The 
Future of Monetary Policy, a Study Group of Members of the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs have now added a fourth volume 
entitled The Problem of International Investment. This work has been 
produced by a group under the chairmanship of Mr. H. D. Henderson, 
and it is pointed out in the foreword of Lord Astor, Chairman of the 
Council, that in drafting the volume the group has had the advantage 
of help and criticism from a large number of authorities on monetary 
questions both British and foreign. 

The subject-matter of the book falls broadly into two sections, 
which are skilfully interwoven. It contains an analysis of the 
conditions under which international investment was conducted by 
the leading monetary centres prior to the Great War. The chapters 
dealing with this aspect of the case are copiously illustrated with 
statistics gathered from numerous sources, which are cited in notes 
so that those who wish to pursue any particular point further have 
ready means to do so. The other section of the work deals with the 
interruption of international investment caused first by the War and 
then by the depression; discusses in an interesting way the different 
conditions which will surround its resumption; and indicates the part 
that international lending still has to play in a changing world. 

This dive into the future, with all its uncertainties, political and 
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economic, will prove to many the most intriguing side of the work. 
Its practical aspect is considered in relation to such semi-theoretical 
issues as the relation of foreign lending to the balance of payments; 
the view that foreign loans, directly or indirectly, lead necessarily to 
increased exports is considered; and the inter-relations of debtor and 
creditor countries are examined. The authors take on the whole a 
somewhat reserved view of the prospect of reviving international 
investment on the former scale, which was such an important factor 
in the development of non-industrialised areas and the raising of the 
standard of living during the pre-War period. Stress is laid on the 
prospective decrease in population in the industrialised countries, 
the increasing efficiency of agricultural technique and the tendency 
of countries to assume in varying degrees a policy aiming at greater 
self-sufficiency. 

It was undoubtedly true that international investment, as formerly 
practised, resulted in the development of agricultural or raw-material- 
producing countries from the surplus income of the creditor and 
industrialised nations. If the surpluses of the latter are to be reduced 
and the self-sufficiency of the former is to be increased in the future, 
it is clear that there will have been an important change in the 
conditions that have hitherto governed international lending. It 
seems, however, possible that these tendencies may be counteracted, 
possibly to a large extent, by other new factors. Whatever may be 
done in debtor countries to broaden the basis of their economic life, 
it must be conceded that many of these are likely to have for a long 
time a standard of living lower than that of the fully-industrialised 
countries. If part of the agricultural labour in primary-producing 
countries is gradually diverted to industrial output, it is probable that 
this industrial production will be devoted to the less complicated 
processes, while the more elaborate forms of industrial specialisation 
will find their principal outlet in those countries which have had 
longer experience in perfecting industrial production. One might 
therefore entertain some hope that as the standard of living rises in 
countries with a more simple economic organisation, their demand 
for the inventions of modern science in its applied form may increase 
and that the export of such articles as motor cars, radio sets, 
photographic appliances, high-class textiles and machinery of all 
kinds may help to make up for the decline in the exports of simpler 
products. 

At any rate the writers of the book consider that there will be a 
valuable réle for international lending in the future, though perhaps 
through different channels than in the past. However this may be, 
the volume merits careful study by reason of its suggestive and 
critical character. Its publication at the present time is appropriate. 
The resumption of international lending is being advocated by many 
bodies, including recently the International Chamber of Commerce, 
and it is well that the difficulties and novel considerations affecting it 
should have been explored without bias by trained experts. Further, 
with increasing achievement of exchange stability, it may be hoped 
that a time is arriving when judicious international lending may 
help to restore more normal trading relations and to promote a re- 
duction of the barriers to international commerce. CECIL KISCH. 
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38*. ECONOMIC PLANNING AND INTERNATIONAL ORDER. By Lionel 
Robbins. 1937. (London: Macmillan and Company. 8vo. 
xv -+ 330 pp. 8s. 6d.) 

PROFESSOR RoBBINs’ work on the economic significance from an 
international point of view of various types of planning is difficult to 
review. He calls it an essay, and it has all the compactness of an 
essay; with the possible exception of a page or two in which he is 
concerned to show that his individualist philosophy is also a plan— 
as the burden of the essay is that we must “ de-plan,’”’ the point is 
little more than verbal—there is scarcely an otiose word. It is a 
wholehearted denunciation of State interference and the economic 
nationalism which is both the cause and the effect of such interference, 
and a wholehearted plea for the restoration, both in the national and 
the international sphere, of economic liberty. Within its small 
compass it deals with all the arguments, economic, political and 
social, serious or specious, which are put forward in favour of various 
forms of regimentation. 

It is no good, however, to issue the reader with a general invitation 
without giving him some indication of the fare which is provided. 
Fortunately the argument may be summarised almost in Professor 
Robbins’ own words. 

He begins by enumerating the various ways in which national 
planning is operative, starting with tariffs, the commonest. form of 
interference with trade, and moving on to superficially more reputable 
intervention in the sphere of monetary policy. He has no difficulty 
in showing that ‘‘ independent attempts to plan economic activities 
within national areas must lead to a diminution of economic relations 
between national areas.’’ He refuses to admit the suggestion that 
there is a compensation in greater international stability for the loss 
of wealth which is entailed by such attempts. On the contrary, they 
involve a greater instability of prices and a “ politicalisation ’’ of 
trade fraught with grave dangers to peace. 

In Part II Professor Robbins examines and rejects the theory that 
the difficulties created by independent national planning can_ be 
obviated by the kind of partial international planning attempted in 
bilateral trade agreements or regional re-grouping. He proceeds to 
show that we cannot hope for salvation from the international 
planning of particular lines of industry, as opposed to particular 
channels of trade. Finally he explains why the notion “ of making 
possible an orderly international co-operation by the equalisation of 
wages and hours of labour ”’ is a bizarre delusion. 

In Part III he examines the question whether complete planning 
as exemplified by international communism, a totalitarian plan for 
the world, which is the logical conclusion of our half-hearted and 
empiric efforts at national planning, would solve our problems. He 
has arrived at the conclusion, on grounds which it is impossible to 
summarise, that international communism, in aiming at more wealth 
and more freedom for all, must use means which are likely to frustrate 
these ends. 

The remainder of the essay is a plea for international liberalism, 
which is not a plan which has been tried and failed, but one that has 
never yet had a full chance. Professor Robbins pleads for freedom 
of trade, freedom of investment and freedom of migration, and does 
not jib at the conclusion that we are unlikely to take a permanent 
farewell of the welter in which we are now living unless, in economic 
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as in political matters, there is some surrender of sovereign rights to 
an international authority. 

In a world ruled from day to day by reason, the liberal policy as 
adumbrated by Professor Robbins might operate with considerable 
speed, and those of us who are optimistic enough to believe in the 
ultimate reasonableness of human beings can have faith in its eventual 
victory. The really agitating question is whether the world will 
reverse a course which must, it would appear, make life ‘ poorer, 
nastier, more brutish and shorter,” before it meets a smash which it 
will take a long time to repair. One restriction begets another, and 
it is questionable whether we can have economic freedom unless we 
are prepared to go the whole way witli Professor Robbins. So long, 
for instance, as immigration is closely restricted there will be pleas, 
politically almost overpowering, for further restrictions in favour of 
vested interests represented both by capital and labour, which may 
mean that we shall have to wait until the decline of population in 
highly developed countries breaks down this ultimate barrier. 

ANDREW McFADYEAN. 


39*. REPORT ON INTERNATIONAL TRADE. Published by PEP. Political 
and Economic Planning. 1937. (London: PEP, 16, Queen: 
Anne’s Gate. 8vo. 302 pp. 8s. 6d.) 

Tuis Report bears little resemblance to the economic text-books 
on international trade. It is rather, in the words of the sub-title, ‘‘a 
survey of problems affecting the expansion of international trade, with 
proposals for the development of British commercial policy and 
export mechanism.” 

The Report advocates low-tariff clubs, which raises the question 
of the most-favoured-nation clause. This is already violated de facto 
by quota systems and exchange controls. But rather than abandon 
the clause, it is thought preferable (as agreed at the Montevideo 
Conference of the Pan-American Union in July 1934) “ to refrain from 
invoking the obligations of the M.F.N. clause in respect of certain 
multi-lateral conventions.” Another suggestion, that inter-govern- 
mental agreements need to be supplemented by parallel agreements 
between producers, leads to an exhaustive analysis of all existing 
international industrial agreements. The failure of British exporters 
to study foreign markets is criticised; while it is argued that countries 
which are good customers for British goods should be assisted to 
market their products. The Report advocates an extension of the 
services provided by the Department of Overseas Trade, but criticises 
the Export Credits Guarantee Department, rather strangely on the 
grounds that it competes on unfair terms with private enterprise, 
owing to its access to diplomatic sources of information; foreign 
lending should be resumed, but on an “ equity” rather than a fixed- 
interest basis; traders should be re-instructed in the use of the bill 
of exchange; early stabilisation is desirable, for the period of ‘‘ testing ”’ 
for the proper rate of exchange may last indefinitely; finally, British 
agricultural policy should concentrate on the production of dairy 
produce, fruit, vegetables, etc., continuing to import products the 
freshness of which is less important, or which are out of season in 
Great Britain. 

One or two small points may be questioned. The Open Door does 
not presuppose completely free imports (page 5); and it was abandoned 
in a large part of the Colonial Empire long before the world crisis 
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(page 31). Again, is it strategically sound to discuss the supply of 
foodstuffs entirely apart from that of industrial raw materials (page 
206)? But these are trifles. The Report as a whole is most stimulating, 
the material on Empire trade, the most-favoured-nation clause, and 
international industrial agreements being of particular value. 

B. S. KEELING. 


40. STABILISED MoNEy. By Prof. Irving Fisher, LL.D. 1935. 
(London: Allen and Unwin. 8vo. xxi-+ 442 pp. Ios. 6d.) 


This is an introduction to a now-famous theory prepared by its 
principal living exponent. The greater part of the book describes con- 
tributions made during the last three centuries by authors of many 
nations to the conception of a monetary unit that will always purchase 
the same amount of goods and services. 

The author is always persuasive in his exposition of the need for such 
an ideal money, but the particular solution which he provides does not 
seem any less fraught with difficulty in the light of the experiments which 
have been made by President Roosevelt in recent years. C.J 

41. KEMMERER ON Money. By Prof. Edwin Walter Kemmerer. 1934. 
(London: Routledge. 8vo. xvi-- 219 pp. 6s.) 

In this small book the author attempts to “describe the present 
monetary problems, explain the fundamental economic principles under- 
lying them and proposes a definite plan for a prompt return to the gold 
standard.” 

It is natural that his treatment should be hurried, but he succeeds in 
giving a clear picture of the symptoms of monetary disease and of the 
various cures that have been proposed. Cc. b. B, 

2, PFUND, YEN UND DOLLAR IN DER WELTWIRTSCHAFTSKRISE. By 
Otto Pfleiderer. 1937. (Wirtschaftlichen Schicksal Europas, 
Teil 1, Heft 4.) (Berlin: Junker und Dunnhaupt Verlag. 
bie + 256 pp. Rm. 9.) 

A detailed analysis of monetary policy and developments in Great 
Britain, Japan and the United States during the depression. ‘There are 
some fifty pages of useful statistics at the end of the study. 

Yoel age: <a 8 
43. THE CuRSE OF CREDIT. By Baron R. A. de Lynden. 1937. 
(London: Longmans. 8vo. xxxv + 254 pp. Ios. 6d.) 

On the jacket of this book is the moral ‘‘ A monetary system must tell 
the truth... The author’s thesis would appear to be that existing 
monetary systems do not satisfy this criterion because they confuse 
credit and money, and that credit is the villain responsible for at least a 
considerable proportion of the world’s ills. y, ane 5 Sk oe 


SPAIN 


44*. War IN SPAIN. By F. White. 1937. (London: Longmans, 
Green. 8vo. 85 pp. 1s. 6d.) 

45. THE SIEGE oF ALCAZAR: A Warlog of the Spanish Revolution. 
By H.R. Knickerbocker. 1937. (London: Hutchinson. 8vo. 
192 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

Miss WuiteE’s pamphlet is the best account of the Spanish War that 
I have read. It gives a clear and concise picture of the whole 
situation. Having started with a survey of the events which led up 
to the outbreak of hostilities, it follows the conflict through its many 
phases, both national and international, up to a few weeks ago. 

Some of the conclusions that the author arrives at are naturally 
open to criticism, and she herself is quite ready to admit that the 
future may prove her wrong not only in her judgments, but also in 
her facts. But be that as it may, there is no denying that Miss 
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White has produced a most lucid and interesting account of a very 
complex situation. 

My only regret is that, because of its modest appearance and 
unpretentious title, the general public may fail to realise that here is 
a book that would help to fortify its judgment against both the 
propagandist and the fanatic. 

Mr. Knickerbocker’s book provides a good example of the 
sales-value of a clever title. Nevertheless the fact remains that both 
the titles chosen for this book only flatter to deceive; they flatter 
the book and deceive the reader. 

The author certainly covered the. relief of the Alcazar, but his 
account of this important event, together with a few statistics, only 
occupies a bare 20 pages out of a total of 192. The rest of the book 
is devoted to his personal experiences up and down the Insurgent 
front. The result is a very lop-sided and trivial account of the 
Spanish Civil War. C. H. Guyarrt. 


46. THE War IN Sparn: A Personal Narrative. By Ramon J. Sender. 
Translated from the Spanish by Sir Peter Chalmers Mitchell. 
1937. (London: Faberand Faber. 8vo. xi-+ 316pp. 12s. 6d.) 


A GREAT many books have been published recently describing 
the Spanish War, written by journalists and other eye-witnesses, but 
the distinguished Spanish novelist, author of Seven Red Sundays, 
succeeds in The War in Spain in conveying to us the feelings and 
thoughts of the militia who defended Madrid in the days before the 
first drive by the insurgents on the capital was stemmed. 

In the opening chapters Ramon Sender describes the atmosphere 

of tension in and around Madrid before the revolt broke out. He 
criticises—but without bitterness—the Liberal Republican Govern- 
ment for not taking more energetic—if undemocratic—measures to 
nip the revolt in the bud. But he admits that the people as well as 
the Government were over-optimistic, and in any case had not 
reckoned with intervention from outside on a large scale. The 
chapters dealing with the defence of Madrid—in which the author 
took part—are almost unbearably moving. 
“It is astonishing [he writes] that a month and a half after the attack on 
Madrid began—when Franco confessed to have lost 18,000 men, we had not yet 
forced a single man to mobilize. It was voluntaryism, the spontaneous move- 
ment to the front of workers, peasants, and very many young men of the smaller 
bourgeoisie, without other requisition than printed manifestoes and propaganda 
leaflets. That is the most significant of all the verdicts which future historians 
will have to make.” 

At the end of the book he touches on his personal tragedy—the 
shooting of his wife by the insurgents. The restraint with which he 
writes, and the understanding of the common people of Madrid which 
he shows, lift this book high above the level of mere reporting. 

HELEN F. GRANT. 


47. SALUD! AN IRISHMAN IN SPAIN. By Peadar O’Donnell. 1937. 
(London: Methuen. 8vo. 256 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

48. LA REBELLION ESPAGNOLLE DEVANT LE DRoIT INTERNATIONAL. 
Par A. Berenstein. 1937. (Geneva: Association des Amis 
de l’Espagne Républicaine. 8vo. 15 pp. 20.) 

49. CRUELLE EspAGNE. Par Jerome et Jean Tharaud. 1937. (Paris: 
Plon. 8vo. 255 pp. 15 /rs.) 

Mr. P. O'DONNELL gives some good word-pictures of Spanish life, 
and reveals the great similarity of some of the characteristics of the 
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Irishman and the Spaniard. He has many words about trivialities 
and fewer about essentials and his vision was apparently limited to 
facts and actions which support his political outlook. His Spanish 
names are also open to criticism on account of inaccuracy. 

Mr. O’Donnell gives a good deal of Irish politics which are hardly 
relevant to the Spanish situation, and one is tempted to think that 
his book has a definite Irish political motive opposite to that which 
he attributes in his last chapter to General O’Duffy and his Irish 
brigade. 


La Rébellion Espagnolle, published by ‘“‘ The Friends of Republican 
Spain,” is purely a propagandist pamphlet, which condemns the 
European Powers for ‘‘ attempting to invoke the law in their own 
favour and then proving that their attitude is just,’’ and proceeds itself 
to do exactly the same thing. This is merely the repetition of the 
published expressions of opinion of the Valencia Government against 
the Non-intervention policy in favour of their own legal right to 
receive arms and the illegality of their opponents doing so. 


In contrast to the two previous works, Cruelle Espagne is a serious 
book, which shows that its writers have, at all events, a partial 
comprehension of the heart of things Spanish, or what is known as 
Espafiolidad. One would have preferred some other title to that of 
“Cruelle Espagne,”’ which savours of generalisation and the unfair 
lumping together of the sheep and the goats. 

The book has much descriptive and historical merit; it covers 
lightly but accurately the background of the outline of the events 
leading up to the Revolution of 1931 and the Civil War of 1936. 

The writers give eye-witness accounts of Badajoz and Toledo soon 
after their fall, and of Madrid during the battle of October, which are 
picturesque and convincing, notwithstanding the fact that no 
reference is made to the forgery of the alleged massacre of Bajodaz. 
For these 1easons the book is valuable to students of the Spanish 
Civil War. 

The picture of Catalonia and the life of Barcelona “‘ Sovietisée ”’ 
and the accounts of the massacres there are especially vivid, but 
perhaps the most interesting feature of the book is the confession of 
faith made shortly before he died by the great Professor Unamuno, 
the leader of the Spanish Intellectuals, who contributed so largely in 
bringing about the Revolution, but who subsequently recanted and 
joined the side of General Franco. 

As in Mr. O’Donnell’s book, inaccuracies in the Spanish are to be 
noted. Surely the word ‘‘ Desperado ’”’ to which he devotes a whole 
chapter should be ‘‘ Desesperado ”’ ? ARTHUR F. Lovepay. 


50. LA GUERRA CIVILE DI SPAGNA E IL DriritTO INTERNAZIONALE. 
By Roberto Sandiford. (Reprint from Nuova Antologia, 
16 Aprile, 1937.) 1937. (Rome: La Nuova Antologia. 8vo. 
IO pp). 

Tuis‘short article, analysing from the point of view of international 
law the relations between foreign countries and the opposing forces 
in a civil war, is clear and objective. The duty of foreign Powers not 
to intervene in a civil war, belligerent rights and neutrality are 
discussed. The writer only relates these questions to the Spanish 
Civil War in a few paragraphs at the end. The recognition by Italy 
and others of General Franco’s Government as the legal government of 
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Spain is defended on the grounds that the Valencia Government has 
not the authority or the will to guarantee public order, whereas the 
“‘ Nationalists’ have earned the right to be considered the legal 
representatives of the country and a legitimate belligerent. The 
failure to grant belligerent rights, he claims, has prolonged the 
struggle, since neither side has been able to operate freely and use 
the powerful weapon of blockade. Apart from the closing paragraphs, 
however, the arguments are treated purely from the academic point 
of view. HELEN F. GRANT. 


THE MEDITERRANEAN 


51*. THE DANGEROUS SEA: THE MEDITERRANEAN AND ITS FUTURE. 
By George Slocombe. 1936. (London: Hutchinson. 8vo, 
286 pp. 12s. 6d.) 

52*. LoRDS OF THE INLAND SEA: A STUDY OF THE MEDITERRANEAN 
Powers. By Sir Charles Petrie. 1937. (London: Lovat 
Dickson. 8vo. xi-+ 284 pp. Ios. 6d.) 

53*. ITALIA, FRANCIA, INGHILTERRA NEL MEDITERRANEO. By Pietro 
Silva. 1937. (Milan: Istituto per gli Studi di Politica 
Internazionale. 8vo. 129 pp. Lire 8.) 


THE political events of recent years have focused almost world- 
wide attention on the Mediterranean arena. In the nature of things 
the Middle Sea must always strongly influence, and at times control, 
the ebb and flow of political currents in the Old World, since it not 
only unites three continents, but contains within its own and 
contiguous waters the territories of four out of the “‘ Big Five”’ 
Powers of Europe, not to mention those of the Balkan States and 
Turkey. Nowhere else in the world are to be found within a narrow 
geographical compass so many conflicting national interests and 
policies. To the pre-War generation the Balkans were known as the 
powder-magazine of Europe, and grimly did they justify that 
appellation. Whether history is to repeat itself remains to be seen, 
but it is perhaps an ominous circumstance that Balkan politics 
continue to exert a marked influence on the destinies of the 
Mediterranean, that most perilous of all seas to those responsible for 
navigating ships of State. 

Of the three books under notice which treat of this subject, Mr. 
George Slocombe’s is definitely the most valuable, presenting as it 
does a comprehensive and unbiased picture of Mediterranean 
Powers, policies, and armaments as they stood at the beginning of 
this year. ‘‘ The Dangerous Sea’’ is essentially a journalist’s book 
of the best type. That is to say, it contains an abundance of facts 
as noted by a trained observer who is content for the most part to 
let his readers draw their own conclusions. None save a skilled 
journalist could have packed so much information into such a modest 
volume, and probably only a mind disciplined to Fleet-street’s rule 
of divorcing news from views could have resisted the temptation to 
state a case for one political group or the other out of the mass of 
material which could, without difficulty, be manipulated to prove 
almost anything. In 280 pages Mr. Slocombe “ covers ’’ the political 
and strategical history of the Mediterranean with reasonable adequacy. 
If his lightning-sketch methods may leave the student of history 
somewhat dissatisfied, they do serve the useful purpose of furnishing 
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the plain man with a guide through the labyrinth of Mediterranean 
problems. 

It is accepted as a truism that strategy is the handmaid of policy, 
yet in this inland sea the réles often appear to be reversed. Mr. 
Slocombe deals first with ‘‘the gates of the sea.” Of Gibraltar he 
writes : 

“Tn the past the Rock has successfully resisted sieges, in part owing to its own 
great strength, in part owing to British naval supremacy in the surrounding 
waters. Naval supremacy and natural strength are henceforth not sufficient 
to prevail against a powerful adversary capable of arming and manning the 
coast of Africa. The security of Gibraltar, and with it British command of the 
Straits, will in future depend to a considerable degree upon our relations with the 
Power which possesses the Moroccan fortress of Ceuta, and upon the continued 
neutrality of ‘Tangier.” 

From this judgment few will be inclined to dissent. We are then con- 
ducted along to the European shore of the Mediterranean, where the 
political and strategical aims of France, Italy, Spain and the Balkan 
States are lucidly expounded. Since our guide is neither ‘‘ pro”’ nor 
“anti,” his informed comments are enlightening and impressive, not 
least when he is writing of Fascist Italy. The chapter on the civil 
war in Spain should help to clear up any doubts which may linger 
as to the motives actuating the interventionist Powers, just as it 
explains why Britain and France must needs view the Spanish 
situation with misgiving. Mr. Slocombe’s book is to be warmly 
recommended as a useful and timely work of reference, which happens 
also to be well written and eminently readable. 


Sir Charles Petrie sub-titles his more imposing volume “ A Study 
of the Mediterranean Powers,” but it may be doubted whether he 
himself would claim it to be an objective study. His vigorous 
partisanship inevitably renders his conclusions suspect. This is 
particularly the case in his observations on Italian policy, strongly 
coloured as they are by his fervid admiration for Signor Mussolini. 
The chapter on ‘‘ Imperial Italy ”’ is, indeed, a singularly able if not 
wholly convincing vindication of all the actions undertaken by the 
Duce from the March on Rome down to the present day. At times 
Sir Charles allows his bias to lead him into statements which, to put 
it mildly, are open to question. Here is one example, taken from his 
comments on Malta: ‘‘ That some irresponsible Italians have 
attempted to make trouble is only too true . . . but the attitude of 
the Rome Government has always been studiously correct, and no 
sensible Italian believes that his country has any right to Malta.” 
As one who was in Malta in 1929, when the pro-Italian agitation was 
at its height, and who later discussed the question in Italy with 
Italians who could in no sense be termed irresponsible, I am afraid 
that Sir Charles is sadly misinformed on this point. His plea for the 
restoration of the old and traditional friendship between Britain and 
Italy will command general approval, but it is difficult to see how 
this can be achieved without some change of heart in Rome. Britons 
have never yet responded to overtures based on the well-known 
doggerel : 

** Willst Du nicht mein Bruder sein, 
So schlag ich Dir den Schadel ein 
and it is unfortunate that this inbred national disinclination to be 
badgered about by foreign potentates is even now not realised either 
in Rome or Berlin. And, if a slight digression is permissible, it is 
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rather surprising to find that Sir Charles Petrie’s almost reverential 
attitude to Signor Mussolini is by no means extended to Herr Hitler, 
of whom, indeed, he appears to disapprove. Yet to the plain man there 
is little to choose between the political methods of the two dictators. 

As with Italy, so with Spain. In the author’s eyes the civil war 
resolves itself into an altruistic crusade by General Franco, and by 
implication his German and Italian patrons, against the powers of 
darkness. If credulous readers find this thesis proved to their own 
and Sir Charles’ satisfaction in the chapter on ‘‘ Troubled Spain,” 
others of a more critical turn of mind, though not necessarily of 
“ Leftist ’’ sympathies, may admire it more as a brilliant example of 
special pleading. Nevertheless, for all its partiality, the book must 
be accepted as a noteworthy contribution to the current political 
history of the Mediterranean. The author’s honesty is transparent : 
he never attempts to camouflage his pronounced right-wing sym- 
pathies, and he belabours with gusto most of the ideals and institutions 
which bear the democratic label. Of special interest are the chapters 
on Greece and the Balkans, Nationalist Turkey, the Palestine situation, 
and modern Egypt. His views on Mediterranean strategy coincide 
more or less with those of Mr. Slocombe, though in my opinion he 
over-estimates the military potentiality of Italy and minimises her 
strategical handicaps. It is difficult to see what good purpose is served 
by the tendency in certain quarters at home to magnify the, as yet, 
untested combatant powers and martial resources of a State which 
is too apt to employ the language of menace towards Great Britain. 


Signor Silva’s monograph, which treats of the Mediterranean 
primarily in its historical aspect, touches but lightly on present-day 
problems. The keynote of the study is moderation, and there is, 
happily, an almost complete absence of propaganda. This little work 
may be read with advantage by those who care to know how the 
Mediterranean question is viewed through the eyes of an Italian 
patriot who is also a scholar. In a work so refreshingly free from 
national bias it is rather surprising to find a statement that Great 
Britain’s concentration of armed force in the Mediterranean during 
1935-36 antedated the controversy with Italy over Abyssinia. It 
need hardly be said that on this not unimportant point Signor 
Silva’s information is at fault. HEcToR C. BYWATER. 


54. IL REGIME DEGLI STRETTI. By Gaspari Ambrosini. L’Quaderni dell’ 
Istituto Nazionale Fascista di Cultura, Serie Sesta, IV. 1936. 
(Rome: Istituto Nazionale Fascista di Cultura. 8vo. 76 pp. 
Live 5.) 

THE first part of this study provides a competent historical 
summary of the various solutions of the Straits question attempted 
since the Treaty of Kuchuk Kainarjah. The second part, which deals 
with the Montreux Conference and the Straits Convention of July 
1936, is of more value as an expression of the present Italian point of 


view on the Straits question than as an impartial study of events. 
D. A. R. 


55. IL PROBLEMA DELL’ ALTO ADRIATICO. By Pier Lodovico Bertani. 
1937. (Rome: L’Economia italiana editrice. 8vo. 111 pp. 

Lire 15.) 
THE author discusses the division of labour and the competition 
between the ports of Venice, Trieste, and Fiume, and also the functions 
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of Ravenna, and, on the other side of the Adriatic, of Sushak (the 
Yugoslav relic of Fiume), Spalato, Sebenico and Ragusa. He examines 
the efforts of the Yugoslav State to develop a large merchant navy, 
pointing out that British and French interests have assisted in this, 
and the railway construction programmes of the same State, which, 
however, has dissipated resources and energy in hesitating between 
Salonica, Spalato, and Sushak as the best shipping centre for 
Yugoslav external trade. The author holds that as soon as world 
business picks up, Italy should get going upon new railway com- 
munications with the Tyrol and South Germany, for the attraction 
of German import and export trade to Trieste and Venice. 


C4 3% 
THE NEAR EAST 


56*. PALESTINE AT THE CROSSROADS. By Ernest Main. 1937. 
(London: Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 309 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

Mr. Main, who was in Palestine during 1936 as special correspondent 
of the Daily Telegraph, has made a more serious attempt to be 
impartial than the problems of that country usually inspire. It 
cannot be said that he has entirely succeeded. He tends, for instance, 
to exaggerate the economic backwardness of the Arab population. 
The statement that a fellah needs 30 acres to support his family ‘‘ even 
in the richest land,” conflicts with official estimates ranging from 7} 
acres on good land to 30 on the poorest; and it appears, rather 
surprisingly, within five pages of a passage describing the prosperity 
of an Arab village, close to a Jewish settlement, in which the normal 
holding seems to be less than 12} acres. 

A similar over-statement appears in an interesting chapter on 
British policy in the Middle East. Mr. Main here asserts that the 
Arab States are becoming increasingly hostile to Great Britain. That 
the arguments by which this view is supported are not always 
convincing may be shown from three brief extracts : 


“ The position of Egypt is different from that of the Arab countries. The latter 
are not exposed to any danger from a withdrawal by England, but Egypt 
certainly might be, and to this extent British interests in Egypt are secure 
because Egypt is always more or less dependent on Britain ’’ (p. 59). ‘‘ Nothing 
could stop Turkey or Persia walking into Iraq to-morrow except the presence 
of Britain”’ (p. 61). ‘If Britain moved out [of a Palestine predominantly 
Arab] another Power would certainly move in ”’ (p. 62). 


The book remains useful as a clear and readable analysis of the 
development of post-War Palestine and its problems. There is a 
curious error on page 178, where immigration under the Labour 
Schedule is confused with the total of Jewish immigration. 

H. BEELEY. 


57. ALLAH DETHRONED: a Journey through Modern Turkey. By 
Lilo Linke. 1937. (London: Constable. 8vo. xvi + 341 pp. 
15S.) 

THERE are two ways of travelling: one to be so rich and powerful 
that you are the host and guest of the governments and your move- 
ments are shown in the headlines; the other to travel so light that 
a small and unexpected kindness is accepted with gratitude but is 
not missed. Rockefeller did the one; Miss Linke tried the other. 

The author started her journey from the eastern frontiers of 
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Turkey, after passing quickly through Istanbul and Samsun. Life is 
primitive in these parts and travellers do not usually go for fun. 
Kars she found dreary and inhospitable. The lorry journey, frequently 
interrupted by punctures, from Kars to Hopa on the Black Sea, 
reminds one of few parasangs and many stations of the Ten Thousand. 
The driver’s triumphant cry “‘ Kara Deniz’’ must have been as 
enthusiastic as that of ‘‘ Thalatta.’”” By boat, lorry, private car and 
a free railway pass she visits Adana, Tarsus, Malatya (“‘ the pearl of 
the Euphrates ’’), Konia, Smyrna and finally Ankara. The Kurds 
apparently have not changed much from Xenophon’s days. According 
to Miss Linke— 

““. .. they say that he [the Governor of Malatya] and the vilayet police 
a. were overwhelmed and robbed by bandits when they were travelling 
overiand. 


Compare this to Xenophon : 


«« These Carduchians, they said, dwelt up among the mountains, were a warlike 
people and were not the subjects of the King.” 


She describes the view of Smyrna as seen from the stern of the 
steamer in the bay and concludes: ‘“‘ There cannot be many views on 
earth like it.” We agree. But Ankara is described as half a capital 
“‘ dedicated to nothing but work.” 

“‘ The buildings [she says] are strictly utilitarian and are set up as models 
for the rest of the country. . . . Occasionally I wondered if they were marked 
by numbers and could be looked up in a catalogue—7B, outsize, 30,000 liras.” 


This book is a distinct and welcome contribution to the literature 
on the development of Modern Turkey. The author spared no pains 
to visit factories, railroads completed and under construction, tobacco 
warehouses and the large textile factory at Kayseri; she visited the 
people at their homes, lived as they did, toured the country with 
governors and doctors on their tour of inspection, and she describes 
accurately what she saw and the emotions she felt at the 
organisation of a virgin country. Being young and fair, she excites 
attention; not every Turk is like the pantaloon; she has many 
humorous adventures, but they remain humorously romantic and 
are described with finesse and frankness. 

She did not see Kemal Ataturk, but her book is a tribute to his 
organising genius and the driving power derived from his inspiration. 
A lot of work has been done; much, much more remains to be done. 
Even if major enterprises must remain State-controlled, Turkey will 
need foreign experts. If the mistakes of the past are avoided, 
sympathy shown by both sides and security assured to foreign capital 
and entrepreneurs, there is a vast field for development such as lies in 
an engineer’s dreams. 

There is one criticism. The title of the book is misleading. 
Caliphs come and Sultans go, but religion goes on for ever in the 
East. The Muezzin may alter his call from ‘‘ Allah Ekber”’ to 
“Tanri uludur,” but the old men still pray in a language they do not 
understand to a God they cannot interpret but accept as omnipotent, 
avenger or friend. Saxon love for statistics and Anglo-Saxon 
coolness for these things are both satisfied by leaving them at the end 
of the chapter. The book has many and beautiful illustrations. The 
photograph on page 61 looks like a ski-er’s paradise. 

H. M. BosTAnpjIs. 
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58. MosLEM WoMEN ENTER A NEw Wor_p. By Ruth Frances 
Woodsmall. [Publications of the American University of Beirut, 
Social Science Series, No. 14.] 1936. (London: Allen and 
Unwin. 8vo. 432 pp. 12s. 6d.) 


THERE is much that could be criticised in Miss Woodsmall’s book. 
It is prolix and repetitive, it displays a tendency to exaggerate the 
significance of certain persons and events, and to accept things seen 
and heard at face value; it takes a good deal too much for granted, 
and relies too much on what may be called ‘‘ American college circles.”’ 
But when these things are said, it still takes an unquestioned place 
among the best books of its kind. 

Miss Woodsmall is most at home in her second and fourth sections, 
which deal with the education of girls and with health organisations. 
These chapters are thorough and admirably free from captious 
criticism. In discussing the social, religious and economic factors, she 
is on less sure ground. But in these, too, there is much of permanent 
value, which is enhanced by the skilful way in which the situations 
in different regions are compared or contrasted. Even when her 
conclusions may be described as intuitive impressions, they carry 
weight as those of a keen and sympathetic observer. One particularly 
notable example is the passage in which she remarks on the failure of 
educated Moslem man to produce any real change in social standards, 
which seems a truism when once stated, but has not, I think, been 
said before. H. A. R. Giss. 


59*. JEWS AND ARABS IN PALESTINE. Edited by Enzo Sereni and 
R. E. Ashery. 1936. (New York: Hechalutz Press. 8vo. 
315 Pp-) 

Tus collection of essays is valuable as an indication of the direction 
of the most important political force in Jewish Palestine, the Labour 
i Partys The essays are divided into two groups, the first analysing the 
economic and social structure of the country, the second suggesting 
future lines of policy. The latter will naturally arouse greater interest 

at the present time. 

They reveal an encouraging anxiety to discover some basis of 
reconciliation with the Arab community, though it must be remembered 
that most of the book was written before last year’s disturbances, 
which have resulted in a hardening of attitude on the Jewish as well as 
on the Arab side. Mr. Katznelson makes the proposal, which has also 
been advanced by Mr. Amery, for a Legislative Council consisting of 
Jews and Arabs in equal numbers, irrespective of the relative strength 
of the two communities either now or in the future; such an Assembly 
would have to work by co-operation or do nothing. More novel and 
far-reaching is the policy expounded by Mr. Sereni and Mr. Lieben- 
stein, of allying Zionism to the pan-Arab movement. ‘‘A Jewish 
Palestine within a greater Arab federation ’’ is presented as a desirable 
goal on both political and economic grounds. 

This evident desire for agreement would inspire more hope if it 
seemed to be based on a more realistic analysis of Arab feeling. The 
essayists, almost unanimously, lay stress on the divergent interests of 
fellah and effendi, and argue that Jewish immigration offers an oppor- 
tunity for the redemption of the masses from feudal oppression. 





“We need not [writes Mr. Beilinson] be fooled by the present supposed unity 
of the Arabs. It is only a momentary phenomenon bound to change with time. 
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When such a feeling of unity consciously exists between the rulers and the masses 
they subject and exploit, it contradicts reality and is doomed to disappear.” 

It would be interesting to know whether this academic illusion has 
survived the rising of 1936. H. BEELEY. 


60*. DrE TURKISCHE AGRAR- UND INDUSTRIEPOLITIK NACH DEM KRIEGE. 
By Dr. rer. pol. Ali Ekber Mahoutdji. 1937. (Dresden: 
Verlag M. Dittert. 8vo. I50 pp. Rm. 3.) 


61. AFGHANISTAN: A Brief Survey. By Jamal-ud-Din Ahmad and 
M. Abdul-Aziz. New impression. 1036. (London: Long- 
mans, Green. La. 8vo. xx + 160pp. I5s.) 

A new impression of the work noticed in the May 1935 issue of this 
Journal, when the reviewer commended it. It deals briefly with the 
geography, geology, climatic statistics, history, reigning house, constitution 
and administrative services of the country. 

62. LE Port DE BEYROUTH ET L’ECONOMIE DES Pays DU LEVANT 
SOUS LE MANDAT FRANGAIS. Par Jacques de Monicault. 1936. 
(Paris: Librairie Technique et Economique. 8vo. 231 pp.) 

A very useful compilation of statistics (not without a certain propa- 
gandist tendency) relating to the installations and traffic not only of 
Beirut but also of the other Syrian ports, supplemented by statistical 
summaries of the progress of agriculture and industry in the French 
mandated territories. a.-A. RG. 


U.S.S.R. 


63*. THE REVOLUTION BETRAYED. By Leon Trotsky. Translated by 
Max Eastman. 1937. (London: Faber and Faber. 8vo. 
312 pp. 12s. 6d.) 


TEN years of exile have not diminished the revolutionary fervour 
of Trotsky, nor have the events of those years in Soviet Russia or 
elsewhere shaken his conviction in the inevitability of a world 
proletarian revolution. ; 

“‘Socialism,”’ says Trotsky, ‘‘. . . must guarantee to Society a 
higher economy of time than is guaranteed by capitalism.’”’ When a 
condition of complete socialism is reached, the State will die away, 
because when every member of the community enjoys all the material 
comforts he can desire the greed and envy inherent in personal 
ownership will resolve themselves into contentment and happiness. 
Then the essential function of the State to maintain law and order 
and protect the possessions of the “‘ have’s”’ from the “‘ have-not’s ”’ 
will no longer exist. 

It is permissible to wonder whether human nature, being what it 
is, will ever be completely satisfied and whether, in any case, the 
boasted superiority of socialist over capitalist technique and labour 
(proof of which remains unaccountably lacking) could ever give the 
socialist community such wealth that every individual wish was 
gratified. Trotsky does not suggest that this stage could have been 
reached at the present time, whatever road the Revolution had 
travelled. But he finds in Stalinism nothing to encourage hopes of 
the final emergence of true socialism. 

It is true that the means of production and distribution in Soviet 
Russia have been nationalised. But the distribution of consumable 
wealth is quite as unequal as in any capitalist State. Instead of a 
gradual disappearance of classes, Stalinism has created a bureaucracy 
which combines in itself the qualities of a ruling class and a capitalist 
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bourgeois class. But whereas in capitalist democratic countries the 
bureaucracy is connected by many links to the bourgeoisie which 
exercises a restraining and stabilising influence on the Government, 
“in no other régime has a bureaucracy ever achieved such a degree 
of independence from the dominating class.’’ Thus, argues Trotsky, 
the Soviet bureaucracy serves no interests but its own. As an 
exploiter of the labouring classes it is no whit behind the bourgeois 
capitalists. 

It follows that the Soviet bureaucracy, which may equally well 
be called the new Soviet aristocracy, is opposed to the idea of a world 
revolution, which would destroy it equally with the bourgeois govern- 
ments of other States. For this reason the Soviet Government has 
kept its grip on the Communist International, for so long as it is under 
the direction and control of the Soviet bureaucracy it can be 
sterilised and made harmless, but were it transplanted to another soil 
it would undoubtedly include Stalinism among the chief enemies of 
the international proletariat. 

Trotsky concludes that the overthrow of the Stalin bureaucracy 
is only a matter of time. Believing as he does in an inevitable 
proletarian revolution, he favours the chances of a social revolution 
in Russia which will remove the bureaucracy without changing the 
social and economic foundations established by the Bolshevik 
revolution. But he does not exclude the possibility of a bourgeois 
party overthrowing the ruling Soviet caste; “‘it would find no small 
number of ready servants among the present bureaucrats... a 
purgation of the State apparatus would, of course, be necessary. . . . 
But a bourgeois restoration would probably have to clean out fewer 
people than a revolutionary party.” 

When Trotsky asserts that Soviet Russia is now under the control 
of a comparatively small bureaucratic oligarchy concerned for its own 
welfare and acquired interests and distrustful and apprehensive of 
the masses, few will disagree with him. But his implication that this 
bureaucracy foisted itself on the Russian people is not to be accepted 
without further examination. It is equally or even more credible 
that when the revolution was spent, its final throes were bound to 
throw up a bureaucracy consisting, as is always the case after a 
national cataclysm, largely of place-seekers and professional poli- 
ticians and administrators by no means anxious to undermine the 
foundations of the system under which they flourish. It may be 
questioned whether, if Trotsky had secured the leadership, he would 
or could have acted very differently from Stalin. In spite of his 
democratic theories, would he have been more tolerant of criticism 
and factions? His record when a leader of the party showed little 
inclination to compromise. And, finally, would he have been more 
successful than Stalin in developing socialist production on a basis of 
equal remuneration ? L. E. HUBBARD. 


64*. WoRLD REVOLUTION 1917-1936: The Rise and Fall of the 
Communist International. By C.L.R. James. 1937. (London: 
Secker and Warburg. 8vo. 492 pp. I2s. 6d.) 

65*. SovIET UNION 1936. 1937. (London: Laurence and Wishart. 
8vo. xi+ 752 pp. 6s.) 

Mr. JAMES has written a dogmatic and controversial, but 
decidedly useful book. It is the first attempt outside the works of 

M. Trotsky himself to tell the story of the Russian revolution from the 
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Trotskyist or, as the author would prefer to say, Leninist—Bolshevik 
standpoint. The conclusions are approximately the same as those 
of M. Trotsky’s The Revolution Betrayed, and the author exhibits a 
rather pathetic faith in the salvation of the world by the “ Fourth 
International ’’ (of which not many people had heard until M. Stalin 
gave it a free advertisement in the treason trials of August 1936 and 
January 1937). But in his analysis of the course of the Russian 
revolution and of the point at which it took the wrong turning, Mr. 
James displays commendable independence of judgment and desire 
to arrive at the truth. 

In particular, he faces with more detachment than Trotsky himself 
could do, the divergences between Lenin and Trotsky in the years 
prior to 1917. In the first place, they differed on the issue of 
“‘ permanent revolution ’’; and here, according to Mr. James, Trotsky 
was right and Lenin wrong. At any rate, it is clear that down to the 
spring of 1917, Lenin maintained that the Russian revolution could 
at that stage only be a bourgeois revolution, and that in the spring 
of 1917 he went over to a view indistinguishable from that of Trotsky, 
i.e. that the bourgeois revolution should be pressed home and trans- 
formed into a true proletarian revolution. It might, of course, be 
argued that subsequent events have proved that Lenin’s original 
view was the right one, and that Russia was not, and is not yet, 
ripe for anything but a bourgeois revolution comparable to those of 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries in Western Europe; but Mr. 
James does not take this point. Secondly, Lenin and Trotsky 
differed on the issue of the stricter or looser organisation of the party ; 
and here Trotsky admitted himself in the wrong when he joined the 
Bolshevik Party in July 1917. Nor has Trotsky ever withdrawn that 
admission, though he has freely denounced the dictatorial régime 
within the party set up by Stalin since 1927. 

In the latter part of his book Mr. James has no difficulty in 
exposing the inconsistencies and theoretical shortcomings of Stalinism, 
though he is less explicit and less convincing about what he would 
have put in its place. The book contains many useful references to 
the little-known Trotskyist literature of the subject, and to a good 
many official Soviet publications of an earlier period which would not 
square with the orthodoxy of the present day. For example, how 
many people now remember the first edition of Stalin’s famous 
Problems of Leninism, written in the spring of 1924, in which Stalin 
declared that ‘‘ the victorious revolution in our country . . . ought 
not to be considered as of independent value, but as an auxiliary, a 
means of hastening the victory of the proletariat in other countries ”’? 
The book cries out for an index, which is not provided. 


Soviet Union 1936 is a collection of some of the principal speeches 
delivered during 1936 by Soviet notabilities, including Stalin, 
Kaganovich, Orjonikidze, several Stakhanovite workers and—Marshal 
Tukhachevsky. E. H. Carr. 

THE FAR EAST 
66*, THE TWENTIETH CENTURY IN THE FAR East: A perspective of 


Events, Cultural Influences and Policies. By P. H. B. Kent. 
1937. (London: Arnold. 8vo. 390 pp. 16s.) 


In this book Mr. Kent aims at providing for general purposes in 
simple terms, at the length of a medium-length novel, a statement of 
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the Problem of the Pacific set against its essential historical back- 
ground and brought up to the close of 1936. 

The author brings to his task the knowledge acquired by thirty-five 
years residence in China, as well as the accuracy and impartiality to 
be expected of a member of the British Bar, whose professional work 
has combined defence of the interests of the Treaty Port resident with 
legal advice to departments of the Chinese Government. Like many 
other such residents, Mr. Kent returned to Europe to play his part 
in the Great War, and so has the additional qualification of personal 
experience of that moral and material upheaval which was to affect 
the mentalities and destinies of the Far East no less than those of 
Europe and the West. 

The method adopted is to narrate the course of events in the Far 
East since the beginning of the present century in a series of short 
chapters, each based on some outstanding event “like a chain of 
telegraph posts carrying the thread of the story.” 

The story opens with the Boxer Protocol of 1901, that first attempt 
at international co-operation between East and West—of which the 
lessons were forgotten when statesmen sought later at Versailles, Wash- 
ington and Geneva for collective security—and seven chapters cover 
the first decade to the outbreak of the Revolution in China. Sixteen 
chapters cover the forging of Nationalist China during the next two 
decades, which included the Great War, the advent of Communism 
and the Japanese move into Manchuria; eleven chapters follow to 
describe the foreign contribution—including the Treaty Port System 
—to the economic and cultural fabric of China. 

The reader is then introduced to Japan, whose relations with the 
mainland of Asia from the sixteenth century to the present time are 
sketched in ten chapters. 

Having thus made the acquaintance of the two leading ladies on 
the Far Eastern stage and their antecedents, the reader is finally 
invited to speculate on the possible solutions of the problem in the 
light of the author’s well-documented appreciation of the nature of 
the world forces engaged as actors in the scene. 

Both the historical material selected and the method of its 
presentation are well adapted to explain to the thinking reader the 
present situation in the Far East, which can no longer be ignored as 
too remote or academic, since—to quote the author— 

“The need for understanding of the East by the West is more pressing to-day 
than ever it was. The problems of Europe have obscured far-away processes 
of eyolution charged with Fate. Europe has led the world too long to see before 
her any other destiny. National rivalries are sapping her strength. She forgets 


that she invaded the seclusion of Eastern Asia, however inevitably, with world 
consequences which can neither be avoided nor delayed.” 


So few inaccuracies are noticeable in the author’s statement of 
history that a reference to two apparent ones may serve to indicate 
his absence of partisanship. While his reading of the “‘ Partition of 
China ”’ period leads him to ascribe the British lease of Weihaiwei in 
1899 to instigation on the part of China—in contrast to the similar 
unwelcome occupation of Port Arthur by Russia and of Kiaochao by 
Germany—he is moved in dealing with the attack on the British 
Concession at Hankow in 1927 to attribute to Whitehall a prior refusal 
to heed the appeal of the British community for increased protection. 
The condonation of British policy implied in the one case would appear 
to be as unmerited as the condemnation implied in the other. 
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In his appraisal of Japan’s motives and actions throughout the 
period under review, the author is equally impartial, and he rightly 
questions the dictum of an American Professor that Japan in 1914 
used her alliance with Great Britain as an occasion for herself coming 
into the War and as an encouragement in her policy as embodied in 
the Twenty-one Demands. In fact it was Great Britain which called 
her ally to her aid, and it is unusual to dictate to the friend in need 
how to be the friend in deed. 

In short, the narrative of events is as free from the taint of that 
much-abused chimera, the Treaty Port mind—the alleged existence 
of which the book itself is among the best refutations—as it is from 
the moralising of the doctrinaire Paget M.P.s who have contributed 
so many so-called elucidations of inconvenient realities. Thus the 
communism which undoubtedly exists in China is treated on the basis 
of facts and documents as a genuine type of this “‘ ism ”’ with genuine 
origins and repercussions, and not as a mere synonym for endemic 
banditry. 

As the premises are accurately and calmly stated, so the possible 
conclusions are indicated with a corresponding absence of alarm or 
complacence, with the result that Mr. Kent’s work can be regarded 
as an excellent guide to the study of the difficult but pressing 
“Problem of the Pacific.” SIDNEY BARTON. 


67*. THE SHANGHAI PROBLEM. By William Crane Johnstone, Jr. 
1937. (Oxford University Press; Stanford University Press. 
8vo. xi-+ 326 pp. 13s. 6d.) 

In this recent addition to the ‘“‘ Stanford Books in World Politics,” 
the Associate Professor of Political Science in the George Washington 
University sets out to state a problem rather than to suggest its 
solution. Though the student of Shanghai affairs will continue to 
rely mainly upon the Feetham Report, published in 193i, Professor 
Johnstone’s book will be of value to those general readers interested 
in Far Eastern affairs who wish to appreciate the tangled problems 
of what is perhaps the most complicated city organisation in the 
world. 

The author first sketches the history of the three Shanghai 
municipalities: the International Settlement, the French Concession 
and the newly created Chinese City Government of Greater Shanghai. 
He shows how at an early date there arose doubts as to the proper 
division of authority between the treaty consuls and the Shanghai 
Municipal Council. It should be stressed that, so far as the foreign 
members of the Council are concerned, the ultimate authority must 
in practice lie with the governments whose troops are in the last 
resort the protectors of the Settlement. The advent, however, of 
Chinese members to the Council has made it necessary for the foreign 
members to persuade their Chinese colleagues that the views pressed 
by their national authorities are in the common interest. Similarly, 
the new predominance of Japan results frequently in failure on the 
part of the Consular Body to reach unanimity, with the result that 
the Municipal Council is forced to take the responsibility for decisions 
which would more appropriately be taken by the treaty Powers. 

The author has realised the weakness of the land regulations 
which, framed for a small community of merchants and traders, still 
form the constitutional law of a vast cosmopolitan community. The 
ultimate authority in the International Settlement, with a population 
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of over a million, is still the ratepayers in annual meeting, whereas in 
England the parish meeting survives only in those places with a 
population of less than two hundred souls. 

Having sketched the history of Shanghai and given an adequate 
outline of the administrative organisation of the three municipalities 
and the history of the Mixed and Chinese Courts, the author proceeds 
to summarise the various Shanghai problems that await solution. Of 
these, perhaps the most fundamental is the problem of industrial and 
labour conditions. Credit is rightly given to the persuasive and 
educational work that is being done by the Industrial Section of the 
Shanghai Municipal Council, but it is of imperative urgency for an 
agreement to be reached with the Chinese authorities and extra- 
territorial Powers in regard to the enforcement of labour legislation. 
The foreign settlements cannot afford to let it be said that their 
existence is a stumbling-block in the way of an improvement in 
Chinese social and industrial conditions. The problem of the extra- 
Settlement roads affords a happy illustration of the point well made 
by the author that Shanghai problems have a way of settling 
themselves piecemeal without any formal agreement being reached. 

The author gives a brief account of the Sino-Japanese war of 
1932, and stresses the vital importance of Japanese aims as affecting 
the future of Shanghai. He summarises various proposals that have 
been made for the gradual rendition of the International Settlement 
to China, and reaches the conclusion that no settlement of this 
problem can be found until the treaty Powers have come to an 
agreement among themselves. C. A. §. 


68*. A HisTORY OF THE PRESS AND PUBLIC OPINION IN CHINA. By 
Lin Yutang. 1937. (Oxford University Press, for the Institute 
of Pacific Relations. 8vo. 179 pp. 8s. 6d.) 

69. CAN CHINA SURVIVE? By Hallett Abend and Anthony J. Billing- 
ham. 1936. (New York: Ives Washburn. 8vo. ix + 317 pp. 
$3.00.) 

70. CHINA IN REvIvAL. By Gustav Carlberg. 1936. (Rock Island, 
Ill.: Augustana Book Concern. 8vo. 258 pp. $1.50.) 


Any book by Dr. Lin Yutang is sure of a ready audience, and 
although the scope of the present one is not so wide as that of My 
Country and My People, it abounds in interest, in erudite recollections 
of the far past easily and pleasantly recalled, and of trenchant, lively 
criticisms of the present. 

China’s Press has the oldest history in the world. A gazette was 
being circulated to officials before Julius Cesar had begun to post up 
the acta diurna in the Forum. In the T’ang dynasty the official 
gazette was a regular institution : it was a dry affair concerned mainly 
with official doings and appointments, and the thirst for news was 
gratified by numerous unofficial sheets of gossip and leakage from 
Court circles, even as to-day. Most curious feature of all, evidence 
of the Chinese people’s innately democratic instincts even under 
imperial autocracy, were the popular ballads in which from time 
immemorial the people vented their opinions of government. It was 
a custom of the Emperors to send out officials twice a year to collect 
these ballads in order to know what the nation was thinking. 

It is the extraordinary vigour of public opinion as voiced by 
courageous scholars, censors and students which specially and justly 
interests Dr. Lin. In the recurrent times of eunuch and petticoat 
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spoliation, neither torture nor death deterred these brave men from 
denouncing the people’s oppressors in the boldest terms. Sometimes 
they won, more often they were slaughtered. Those who remember 
the Chinese students’ rising against the Versailles Treaty will find an 
apt counterpart in the Sung dynasty, at the time that the Normans 
were ruling in England. It is all a great story. 

In modern times Dr. Lin pays a deserved tribute to the influence 
of such splendid missionaries as Morrison, Medhurst, Young Allen and 
Timothy Richard in introducing a vital journalism to China. From 
the Sino-Japanese War to the fall of the Manchus was the golden age 
of Chinese journalism led by that brilliant scholar, Liang Chi-chao; 
how little the outside world knew in those vital years of what was 
really passing in China, is here vividly revealed. 

Of the Chinese Press to-day Dr. Lin gives a deplorable account : 
it is badly edited, unreal, and completely muzzled. The remedies 
needed are trained reporters to observe and describe accurately the 
events of the day; more money to pay for them; and above all, 
constitutional freedom and the rule of law to protect them. 


Four years ago Mr. Ignatius Phayre produced a gloomy book 
called Can America Last? The same question now asked about China 
in almost the same words by Messrs. Abend and Billingham might be 
asked of nearly every country in the world with equally pessimistic 
conclusions. Yet without disputing that China offers as many 
regrettable samples of “‘life’s enormous disarray ’’ as most countries, 
it is not too much to say that many of the phenomena on which the 
authors based their verdict are already being contradicted by events. 

Japan, we read, ‘‘is weary of the dangerous and self-destructive 
chaos which has prevailed in China for the past quarter of a century,”’ 
and has therefore resolved to take charge. China is powerless to 
resist, and “‘ nothing except a decisive defeat in war will stop Japan’s 
progress on the mainland.” But in a later chapter on reconstruction 
in China, it is evident that the chaos of twenty-five years is resolving 
itself into remarkable unity. Only recently the submission of . 
Szechuan has brought the last contumacious province under the egis 
of Nanking. Japan’s latest onslaught in North China, the immediate 
outcome of which cannot be foreseen at the moment of going to 
press, certainly seems to justify the author’s gloomy prediction. But 
it is an equally fair prediction that Japan’s soldiers will do infinitely 
more harm to Japan than to China, whose inexhaustible vitality has 
perhaps no equal in the world. 


It is extremely difficult to write of Mr. Carlberg’s account of the 
wave of revivalism which he tells us is sweeping over China. His 
utter enthusiasm and simple faith in the reality of the many stories 
he relates of people screaming and groaning in instantaneous 
conviction of sin, are something that one would not offend. Here, 
for example, is Mr. Carlberg’s picture of an entire school of small boys 
after being preached to: 

““Some stood pounding the walls; others were in a sitting posture, beating 
their desks; several were prostrate on their knees, while one little chap was in 
such agony of soul that he kept rolling about on the floor. .. . Later... they 
began to pour out their little hearts in confession, and oh, such a catalogue of 
sins!” 


Elsewhere it is seriously suggested that the Almighty allowed a 
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little boy of five years old to be drowned in a well in order to bring 
about his father’s conversion, and that He caused some 30,000,000 
people to be beggared and made homeless in the floods of 1931 in 
order to bring some thousands of others to the mourners’ bench. 

That there is a great renascence of transcendental thought 
throughout China (as attested in Mr. William Paton’s impressive 
Christianity in the Eastern Conflict) is beyond dispute. But one 
cannot help thinking that real conversion is too personal and sacred 
a matter to have much part in the hysterical publicity of Mr. 
Carlberg’s narratives. O. M. GREEN. 


1. UNDER THE JAPANESE MASK. By Miles W. Vaughn. 1937. 
(London: Lovat Dickson. 8vo. 386 pp. 12s. 6d.) 


THE chief fault to be found with Mr. Vaughn’s book is its title : 
titles such as ‘‘ Under the Japanese Mask ’’ have come to connote to 
many English readérs ill-conceived attacks on Oriental customs by 
prejudiced writers who have neither understanding of nor sympathy 
with the nations of the Far East. 

This book is an exception: Mr. Vaughn has been fortunate that 
his work as a journalist brought him into contact with many of the 
best elements in Japan: it is given to few to turn business contacts 
into real friendships and to fewer still to be able to explain the mentality 
of an Eastern people in words which are comprehensible to the people 
of the West, and this is what Mr. Vaughn has done for Japan. 

He has not been so fortunate in China. His contacts there seem to 
have been mainly with the ‘‘ old war-lord ’’ type, and with the Western 
educated politician: had he had the good fortune to have had real 
friends amongst the best of the Chinese, his picture of China would 
have been clearer, and he would perhaps have shown more sympathy 
with her problems. 

His book is not one which will appeal to the average treaty-port 
resident, of whom he says truly that ‘one cannot understand the 
blindness of many Occidentals long resident in the Orient, who refuse 
steadfastly to use the common sense with which they were born so as 
to see that which is in front of their eyes.” 

Despite the fact that some of the chapters, particularly the early 
ones, are of little interest, except in so far as they sketch in the author’s 
background, the book is one which should be read by those who have 
no first-hand knowledge of the Far East, for it paints a true picture of 
the situation in Japan; for those with first-hand knowledge it will 
call to mind many old friendships and will refresh their memory as to 
the historical background to the problems which are facing Japan 
to-day. 

A minor criticism: in his very sympathetic portrait of Toyama 
Sensei it seems a pity that Mr. Vaughn has made no reference to his 
connection with the school of Yamaoka. EDWARD AINGER. 


72. THE STRUGGLE FOR THE Paciric. By Gregory Bienstock. 1937. 
(London: Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 299 pp. 12s. 6d.) 

THE strategical problems of the present situation in the Far East and 
the Western Pacific have found in Mr. Bienstock a most enthusiastic 
interpreter from what he repeatedly describes as the geopolitical point 
of view. This—in contrast with the extremely wide and, consequently, 
vague use which the term “‘ geopolitics ’’ has tended to acquire in recent 
years—with him stands for a clear and sharply defined conception of 
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what Mahan very aptly described as “ political strategy,” 7.e. the 
geographic strategical aspects of a certain area, the “ strategical ’’ 
positions of the various powers interested in it in their relation to each 
other and their strategical moves by such means as sea-trade, railways, 
air communications, trade expansion, emigration and _ territorial 
expansion. This folitical strategy of the Far East, to which the first 
two-thirds of his study are devoted (the first part, “‘ The Pacific World 
in the Making,’’ gives a wide-sweeping historical survey of the general 
process of the formation of a definite Pacific area as a whole, the second, 
“ Rivalries in the Pacific,’’ analyses the réle of the leading powers in 
their struggle for the hegemony of the Far East), in its turn leads to an 
extensive investigation of the probable features of the military strategy 
of a Russo—Japanese or American—Japanese war which constitutes the 
central theme of the study. 

Unhappily, the execution of this ambitious task is not on a par with 
its conception. The difficulties of access to really reliable sources— 
as shown in his bibliography, in which the majority of important 
contributions to this particular aspect of the Far Eastern question are 
conspicuous by their absence—have led Mr. Bienstock to rely to an 
excessive degree upon material of a highly superficial, if not actually 
doubtful, character. Small wonder that he is constantly in danger 
not only of being misled into individual misstatements, but, worse still, 
into missing the real problems altogether and giving either a mere 
accumulation of data without the fundamental issues underlying them, 
or substituting for these imaginary ‘‘ geopolitical ’’ tendencies of his 
own ; a tendency particularly noticeable in his treatment of railways and 
air communications, and again of the problems of internal political 
developments in Japan during recent years. 

Although Mr. Bienstock does not achieve all that might have been 
possible on the lines chosen by him (he ignores, for instance, the study 
of the political strategy of the Far East published by Mahan more than 
thirty years ago in his Problem of Asia), the first two sections of his 
work are certainly of great interest, giving not only a highly stimulating 
bird’s-eye view of the Far Eastern situation from a point of view till 
now unduly neglected, but also conveying a good impression of what 
“ geopolitics ’’ at its best is standing and striving for. 

Unhappily, the objections mentioned in referring to his geopolitical 
investigation hold true, in the main, of his strategical observations too, 
although these form not only the most important, but also by far the 
best part of his work. Thus his initial estimate of the economic staying 
power of Soviet Russia and Japan respectively, while succeeding in 
conveying on the whole a fair conception of the economic forces 
mobilisable for military supplies on both sides, completely neglects to 
investigate the wider aspect of the general capability of both States 
to stand the economic strain of a protracted war—such as he himself 
is inclined to prognosticate. Again, in his strategical study of a 
Russo-Japanese war Mr. Bienstock feels himself induced to dismiss the 
Russian Far Eastern Fleet—certainly the element which has contributed 
most to change the strategic situation in the Far East in recent years— 
as negligible, and barely touches the Russian Air Force—obviously 
the key factor both of the military and the naval strategy of such a war. 
Moreover, for no ascertainable reason, he bases his whole discussion 
upon the assumptions—both of them highly arguable—that the 
Russians will not defend the Vladivostock Area and that initial tactical 
success will be with the Japanese. In the wider aspects of strategy not 
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only the problems of the Russian railway system are inadequately 
dealt with, but also the new Borea~Khingan Kombinat, developed at 
top speed to make the Far Eastern Army economically independent, is 
not even named. Finally, in the highest realms of general strategy 
the analogy of the War of 1904—1905—so illuminative in so many other 
aspects—unhappily misleads Mr. Bienstock into the assumption that a 
Russian victory on land would not constitute a signal defeat for Japan, 
and owing to the lack of sea-power would lead to a stalemate, a point 
again most highly arguable in view of Japan’s commitments on the 
mainland since that time. 

These same objections, if to a somewhat lesser degree, apply also to 
Mr. Bienstock’s discussion of the problems of an American—Japanese 
war in the Pacific. His evaluation of the fighting strength of the 
American and Japanese fleets respectively is greatly vitiated by the fact 
that it is based upon figures of several years back. The assumption 
that the American’ Fleet will move into Far Eastern waters—despite 
the fall of Guam and the Philippines predicted for the first days of the 
war—is made, and the possibility of a purely defensive attitude in the 
strategic sphere coupled with an indirect attack upon Japan’s economic 
staying power not even envisaged. In the same manner the problems 
of a commercial blockade of Japan are in no way adequately linked up 
with the general lines of naval strategy. 

Thus the value of Mr. Bienstock’s contribution to the study of 
present-day Far Eastern problems, apart from the general conception, 
which certainly deserves further development, on the whole rests upon 
a number of interesting Russian comments upon the strategy of a 
Pacific war not easily accessible elsewhere—whereas his German 
sources confine themselves to relatively few and generally highly 
controversial studies. Beyond this, like so many “ geopolitical ’’ 
studies, his work unhappily misses the full effect of the laborious pains 
obviously taken in its preparation by being neither fish, flesh, fowl nor 
good red herring. It is not close enough to its subject in contact and 
grip to give a vivid journalistic snapshot, while it lacks the depth and 
width necessary to constitute a treatise of scholarly pretentions. 

H. RosInskI. 


UNITED STATES 


73. WHY WE WENT To War. By Newton D. Baker. 1936. (New 
York: Harpers, for Council on Foreign Relations Inc. 8vo. 
vi-+ 199 pp. $1.50.) 

In the United States, as in Great Britain, the disillusionment 
of the post-War years has given rise to a volume of criticism, much 
of it cynical, of the official reasons stated at the time for participation 
in the World War. In Great Britain such criticism as is worth 
confuting seems now to be concentrated on British relations with 
Germany before the War and the conduct of foreign policy between 
the Sarajevo assassination and the declaration of War: in short, it 
has become a criticism of Sir Edward Grey. In the United States, 
on the other hand, criticism has been less canalised : like the Mississippi 
flood, it has covered a wide area and left much air-polluting detritus 
piled up on the once-cultivated fields of international goodwill. 
America’s interest in other people’s quarrels in a remote continent 
has been variously attributed to the Machiavellian astuteness of 
allied diplomacy, to the imbecility of German diplomacy, to the 
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hidden power of financial interests deeply committed to the Allies’ 
victory, and above all to propaganda, the new whipping boy of the 
international conscience. One indictment is sometimes heard in 
conversation, though it has appeared less frequently in the press; it 
is that from the outset President Wilson had made up his mind that 
while he would prefer to see a peace without victory, he was determined 
to prevent a German victory or a German-imposed peace. 

Each of these criticisms is met and answered by Mr. Baker. He 
reminds his fellow-countrymen that they were kept well informed 
about every aspect of America’s relations to the belligerent nations, 
and as to the injuries inflicted upon American rights by those 
belligerents. Not only did the Press play its part, but the President 
also kept his countrymen informed in messages which at the time 
irritated each side in turn and yet now seem to deserve Mr. Baker’s 
encomium, ‘‘ For clarity and candour as well as eloquent restraint 
they are among the most remarkable official publications of our 
times ’’ (page 31). 

On both sides of the Atlantic the power of propaganda is too 
readily accepted to-day by a public which fails to appreciate the 
limitations of this comparatively new weapon. Mr. Baker (Chapter 
8, ‘Our Domestic Warfare while Neutral ’’) does well to remind us 
of Sir Cecil Spring Rice’s wisdom in deprecating “‘ deliberate efforts 
on the part of the Allies to set up agents of propaganda in the United 
States, as Americans do not like being preached at.’’ This applies to 
other nations besides the Americans: perhaps it is a sign of an 
Anglo-Saxon complex ! 

Writing with the authority of a member of President Wilson’s 
Cabinet, Mr. Baker has rendered a service to the historian and to the 
student of contemporary affairs, by publishing this well-documented, 
convincing, straightforward and admirably presented statement of 
the reasons for the entry into the War of the United States in 1917. 
He confirms what we already knew: America was submarined into 
the War. As that is too simple an explanation for the brewers of 
international mischief Mr. Baker’s illuminating. book is welcome. 

R. Pope-HENNEsSY. 


74. THE UNITED STATES IN WoRLD AFFAIRS, 1936. By Whitney H. 
Shepardson, in collaboration with William O. Scroggs. 1937. 
(New York: Harper Brothers, for the Council on Foreign 
Relations. London: Hamish Hamilton. 8vo. xiii + 312 pp. 
$3-00. 12s. 6d.) 


TuIs is the fourth annual volume of the Survey of American 
Foreign Relations in the new series which began in 1932, after the 
death of Mr. Charles P. Howland. It is the American counterpart of, 
and the indispensable companion to, the Chatham House Survey of 
International Affairs. To its regular appearance every European 
student of American affairs looks forward, in the knowledge that the 
staff of the Council on Foreign Relations will furnish reliable material, 
and that Mr. Shepardson will interpret it in his characteristic way. 
Mr. Shepardson contrives with success to be both objective and 
lively. He accurately describes the scene of the world in 1936, viewed 
by American eyes, and shows how American opinion moves, now this 
way, now that, under the influence of the changing forces in inter- 
national politics, whether in Europe or in the Far East. 

In a survey devoted to the year 1936, in the course of which he 
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has to narrate “‘ the Collapse of the Collective System,” “‘ the End of 
the Pacific Régime ”’ and ‘‘ the Liquidation of Locarno,’’ it is inevitable 
that he should be compelled to describe the United States not so much 
as im world affairs, as withdrawing from them into the fancied 
security of isolation. But the reader will soon see that, while the mood 
of detachment is perhaps as strong as it has ever been in American 
history, there is a sense in which the policy of isolation does not fully 
satisfy the American spirit. Moreover, the present withdrawal from 
European affairs is mainly political, and Mr. Shepardson is at some 
pains to show, with convincing evidence, that the mood of isolation 
has not prevented the Roosevelt Administration from seeking and 
seizing every opportunity of proving to the American people that 
their economic relations with the rest of the world cannot be governed 
by that temper. Some of his most interesting pages are devoted to 
the trade agreements negotiated by the President and Mr. Cordell 
Hull under the powers of the Trade Agreements Act; and it must be 
hoped that the same Act may be the means of an Anglo-American 
trade agreement in the very near future. No doubt, there are real 
difficulties on both sides. Doubtless, too, the blend of high principle 
and horse-dealing, which is one of the many mixed ingredients in any 
such process of negotiation, tends to make the pathway to an 
agreement none the easier. But there is a not unhopeful prospect now 
before us both; and a common recognition, on both sides, of the 
great political value of such an economic agreement between the two 
stable democratic Powers should avail to carry them to the desired 
goal. It may be said here that there is a stronger disposition to make 
a trade agreement in responsible quarters in London than is commonly 
supposed in America; and one of the first acts of the new Prime 
Minister was to press its desirability on his Dominion colleagues at 
the Imperial Conference. 

Isolation, none the less, is the keynote of Mr. Shepardson’s story : 
and the core of his book is to be found in the chapter on “‘ Neutrality ” 
in its new aspect. In the United States in 1936, the neutrality which 
most people had in mind “‘ was not in the dictionary of diplomats, 
international lawyers and historians. Nor was it in the book of 
American experience.’”’ This is well said. The American people to-day 
will have nothing to do with their own historic neutrality, and they 
reject Judge Bassett Moore and all like him. But it is a curious (and 
to the British watcher an encouraging) conclusion that now emerges 
from the American resolve to interpret their neutrality as “ keeping 
out of war’’: for the net result of the latest enactment is by no means 
unfavourable to Great Britain as belligerent. Actually that result 
lies beyond the calendar year of Mr. Shepardson’s book; but the 
manner in which he has told the story of 1926 whets our appetite for 
his narrative of 1937. As long as the Council on Foreign Relations 
continue to give us their annual record of America in World Affairs, 
written as this one is, their volumes are sure of a permanent place on 
the bookshelf of Anglo-American relations. A. F. WHYTE. 


75. MIDNIGHT ON THE DESERT. A Chapter of Autobiography. By 
J. B. Priestley. 1937. (London: Heinemann. 8vo. 312 pp. 
8s. 6d.) 

As the sub-title implies there is much in this book of purely auto- 
biographical interest. But Mr. Priestley’s account of social changes 
in the United States and the picture of the psychological background 
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are of some interest to the student of international affairs. In spite 
of the depression, Communism, he finds, is a fungoid growth which 
has not caught on. Curiously enough, Hallgren, writing from a very 
different angle in Seeds of Revolt in 1933, notes that even the unemployed 
were utterly cold to Communism as a way of life. Fascism Mr. Priestley 
finds equally unlikely to capture America. But the so-called “ rugged 
individualism ”’ is also contrary to the American genius, which is in the 
main co-operative. Hence the constant attention paid by Lenin and 
Stalin to American methods. Mr. Priestley believes that the United 
States is working out something new, satisfying the national genius for 
concerted effort and co-operation, shaking off what he calls “‘ the 
adolescent frolics ’’ of individualism, but retaining liberty of conscience 
and press. President Roosevelt’s recent victory, in spite of the 
hostility of 95 per cent. of the periodicals and over 80 per cent. of the 
newspaper press, confirms this view. The talk of professors and 
students at the Universities, the increasing influence of the publications 
of non-political Foundations all point in the same direction. As Mr. 
Priestley points out, ‘‘ a great deal of deck cargo may have to be thrown 
overboard to save the ship ’’—for instance, the spoils system and the 
prevailing corruption in the state, county and city administrations. 
And “‘ the people of America, so vast and confused, often still stumbling 
between what remains of an old language and the beginning of a new, 
have not spoken yet.’’ In a sentence he sums up another puzzle of 
America. ‘‘ Money has been poured out in Niagara cataracts in the big 
cities to build their towers. But if there is much money in the country 
between, then fifteen hundred miles of it are inhabited by misers.”’ 
C. WALEY COHEN. 


76. NEITHER PuRSE Nor Sworp. By James M. Beck and Merle 
Thorpe. 1936. (New York and London: Macmillan. 8vo. 
xiii + 210 pp. Ios.) 

77. AFTER THE NEW DEAL, WHAT? By Norman Thomas. 1936. 
(New York and London: Macmillan. 8vo. ix + 244 pp. 
IOs.) 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON’s statement that the Judiciary has no 
influence over the sword or the purse is the text which Messrs. Beck 
and Thorpe develop into a general lament about recent changes in the 
method of government in the United States. The authors try to give 
the appearance of impartiality in their account of the development of 
the American Constitution, but do not succeed in hiding their extreme 
political views. Their general thesis is that the principles laid down by 
the framers of the Constitution are exactly applicable to the modern 
world, and that unless the Federal bureaucracy is curbed, America will 
develop into a totalitarian State. On controversial questions regarding 
the origins and intentions of the Constitution the authors are quite 
uncompromising. They reject the whole liberal case that the Constitu- 
tion was intended to develop with the times. Many of their historical 
judgments, made so confidently that the unwary reader may accept 
them without question, are in fact open to very serious criticism. Still 
more serious are the criticisms that can be levelled against the sections 
of the book dealing with economic matters. As a constructive account 
of American constitutional development this book offers very little of 
importance. English readers will be more interested in the light which 
it throws on the minds of its authors. The general fear and distrust 
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of democracy which are openly expressed illustrate excellently the 
direction in which a certain section of American opinion is moving. 


Mr. Thomas’s book is very different in intention. It is a vigorous 
piece of political propaganda written just before his campaign as 
socialist candidate for the presidency in 1936. The case against the 
New Deal from the socialist point of view is cogently argued, and the 
programme of the American Socialist party is briefly described. The 
last part of the book is largely devoted to an account of the disputes 
between various socialist and communist factions. These disputes 
alone serve to explain the ill-success of all American socialist movements 
in attracting popular support, and are in strong contrast with the move- 
ments for socialist unity in many European countries. 

E. A. RADICE. 





* CORRESPONDENCE 
To the Editor, 
International Affairs, 


SIR, 

With regard to the critical article on my book, Bulgaria Past and 
Present, which appeared in your last issue, I believe that my critic 
must have glanced very superficially over the book to have come to 
the conclusion that I am suffering “‘from a violent, even bitter 
prejudice.’”’ For instance, he affirms that the book is divided into two 
parts, political and economic, when there is a cultural and historical 
section appended. 

All my statements concerning political and economic matters are 
corroborated by official documents and upheld by public pronounce- 
ments made by leading Bulgarian authorities. 

Concerning the Refugee Loan, I cite the views of M. Stefanor, a 
former Bulgarian Minister of Finance, and of other Bulgarian 
economists, to the effect that the League loans proved ruinous to the 
country. The Devisen alluded to by my critic were merely taken out 
of the pockets of unwary American and British investors, and 
transferred to the coffers of French bankers without exercising the least 
effect in stimulating or benefiting the Bulgarian economic system. 

It is unfair to charge an author with bias seeing that only as 
regards the ancient history of the country have I permitted myself 
somewhat more latitude, and expressed opinions not in strict con- 
formity with the orthodox views currently held, but which I do not 
consider to be based upon sufficient proof. 

It is regrettable that my outspoken statement should have been 
mistaken for prejudice and your readers thus given to understand 
that my book will fail in its object of enlightening them. For this 
reason I hope I may be allowed to quote some expert opinions which 
will to some extent correct the unfair and, I believe, unjust judgment 
passed upon it by my critic. 

Thus, Dr. R. W. Seton-Watson, in the Slavonic Review of April, 
1937, writes :— 

“Some years ago Mr. Logio wrote an outspoken volume on post-War conditions 
in Roumania, and in his latest book he does not hesitate to attack no less fear- 
lessly the pseudo-democracy, bureaucratic incompetence, and ministerial cor- 
ruption from which Bulgaria has suffered in the post-War period. Mr. Logio 
is undoubtedly right in affirming that the Agrarian régime . . . completed 
the work of demoralisation introduced by Ferdinand.” 
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Mr. George Glasgow, in the Contemporary Review (Sept. 1936) likewise 
affirms :— 

“‘ The book gives a valuable complete picture of Bulgarian politics, economics, 
finance, education, agriculture. An honest and trustworthy exposition of this 
kind is exactly the sort of thing we have been led to expect from Mr. Logio, and 
will be of immense service to his many British readers.” 

In conclusion I shall quote a passage from a notice on the book 
which appeared in the Geographical Journal (January 1937). The last 
paragraph of this weighty, scientific, and therefore impartial verdict 
may possibly throw some light on the motives which prompt the 
unsympathetic attitude of my critic :— 

“«. . here is perhaps the best-informed and most outspoken book which 
has yet appeared on Bulgaria. Sound sense and accurate information charac- 
terise the whole of the bulky volume, which is packed full of interesting material 
for whoever wishes to study the present-day conditions, though it may very 
possibly displease both English and Bulgarian politicians.” 


Yours truly, 
GEORGE CLENTON LoGIO. 


Villa ‘‘ Les Guides ”’ 
4 Place Osiris, 
Malmaison (S. et O.). 


July 12th, 1937. 
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